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GOOD-BYE, PROUD WORLD 


CHAPTER I 
THE VISITOR WITH A BLACK BAG 


THE office of Alonzo Grainger, proprietor and chief 
editor of the great ‘* Dawn”’ newspaper, was always 
jealously guarded. Hugh Mayo, his secretary, had 
a desk in the alcove and knew how to head off 
intruders. It was well known that Mr. Grainger 
declined to see any visitors who came without the 
proper credentials. It was his way to roar out at 
any such suggestion, “ Every crank takes a bee- 
line to my office. Let him go to Miss Waldo.” 
All through the great ‘ Dawn” building the 
sound of that roar from the chief’s office was lis- 
tened for, dreaded, laughed at by those who escaped 
and borne by those upon whom the storm broke like 
cyclone and whirlwind. Alonzo Grainger was a 
tall, stoutish man with a great head rising power- 
fully from the broad shoulders; strongly cut, ar- 
rogant features; a wide mouth, the set of whose 
lips could convey almost any impression of his 
meaning without the necessity of a word; and an 
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eye which darted into the heart of a subject with 
a hawklike swiftness, with not seldom the sugges- 
tion of a beak and claw behind it. Mr. Grainger — 
rather piqued himself on the terror he could in- 
spire. He only was responsible—the rest were 
hirelings, and hirelings commonly needed whip and 
spur to get the best pace out’ of them. ‘Twice at 
different intervals during the twenty-four hours it 
was his way to leave his office and walk from one 
end to the other of the great establishment. When 
that heavy tread was heard resounding along the 
corridor, even Lawrence Snow, the best writer on 
the staff, —as he more than once confided to Mili- 
cent Waldo — experienced a chill along his spinal 
marrow and found himself crouching close over his 
task like a whipped cur; and the retiring footfall, 
as the great man proceeded on his way, was hailed 
as a benediction. 

Milicent Waldo understood. She had meas- 
ured the whole ordeal. If nowadays she did not 
dread the chief it was because she had given the 
go-by to such terrors. It had taken her at least 
twelve months to adjust herself to the workings of 
the great machine. She had been established for 
nine years in the Hearth and Home department, and 
yet day after day, month after month, year after 
year, she had gone on without any feeling of secur- 
ity ; conscious always of that restless, never satis- 
fied force behind her which urged her on, which 
demanded always something novel, something that 
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should surprise and delight her audience, and at 
her slackening for one moment, would detect her 
incompetence and dismiss her. 

“ Miss Waldo does very good work sometimes,” 
Mr. Grainger had said more than once to Lawrence 
Snow, “but I never count much on a woman. 
Women have no sustained force.” 

In which verdict Milicent was ready enough to 
acquiesce, only too ready to confess how often it 
seemed as if her little torch, utterly quenched, had 
gone out forever. 

“You can afford to put a man into a groove and 
hold him responsible,” was another dictum of the 
chief’s, “ but not a woman.” 

Miss Waldo knew her place: she was there to 
round off the corners, to save the time of the real 
workers on the paper, to take in the many-sidedness 
of things. She had the room at the end of the 
left-hand corridor, on the same floor as the office of 
the chief, with the sign ‘“ Hearth and Home De- 
partment ” in great letters above the door. 

“You must go to Miss Waldo’s department,” 
“That belongs to Miss Waldo’s department,” it 
was everybody’s way to say at the desks in the pub- 
lic office downstairs and along the lobbies. Thus 
there were few hours in the day when Miss Waldo, 
in the midst of the thud and beat from the great 
presses below which often made her feel as if she 
were on shipboard, did not have to answer a knock 
and call “Come in!” —then look up to see some 
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stranger, man or woman, framed in the doorway. 
It might be some enthusiast with a new idea, anew 
religion ; some inventor of a new principle of any- 
thing from an electric battery down to a hook and 
eye; the author of a new book which he had him- 
self printed; then poets came by scores; also hu- 
manitarians, temperance agitators, — even women 
with babies brought up on some new food; above 
all, men and women who wanted positions, occupa- 
tions, introductions to the public. 

“ Always find out what they have come for,” was 
the chief’s order. ‘ Very important to the inter- 
ests of the paper that we should keep in touch 
with all that’s going. Can’t afford to miss any- 
thing.” 

And Milicent had indeed a sincere sympathy for 
these adventurers in life, most of them adrift on 
a tempestuous sea of affairs without rudder or com- 
pass, all of them with one burning need, that is, 
to reach the happy haven where they should find 
some way of making money. Milicent could re- 
call her own coming to the office with a dozen 
little bits of talk about books, and what was being 
done in society, which she had offered to Hugh 
Mayo and which he had promised to show the 
chief. Something in her way of doing things had 
pleased Mr. Grainger, that was clear. Perhaps 
the idea had been shaping in his mind and she 
answered a need. What he had said was, “ The 
paper needs a bright woman’s point of view. 
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Women read it and want to know what other 
women think about the new books and fashions, 
about every new fad and kink — even what other 
women say and think about politics.” 

He was not a man who did anything in haste. 
Nevertheless when Milicent returned next day to 
find out the fate of her papers, these two rooms 
had been cleared out and the chief himself led her 
into them and told her to sit down and write six 
articles on different subjects. He gave hera week 
to do it in, and she had a good reference library, 
with multitudes of periodicals and newspapers to 
help her at a pinch. 

If asked to define her sensations when all through 
those first days she sat locked up in this prison- 
house, Milicent would have confessed to a horrible 
feeling of littleness, of being a swimmer in deep 
waters with no land in sight and the overarching 
heavens too far off to heed her. How she dreaded 
the moment when the master’s eye should fall upon 
what she had written! The very sound of that 
step in the passage had checked her pulses and 
frozen her feet and fingers ! 

Well, Mr. Grainger had kept her on, but, as he 
always declared, it was he who had taught her all 
she knew about writing. “ Very pretty, but it 
isn’t journalism,” he had said, pulling up every 
flower of her fancy. ‘Some people,” he would 
add with a sort of indignation, “some people can’t 
learn, but I fancy you can.” 
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At first the huge individuality which dominated 
the whole establishment seemed to the girl to crush 
everything spontaneous out of her; it was as if 
her originality had dropped to zero, and what she 
accomplished was by a whipping up of the vital 
forces. But after a little the coercion which had 
hurried her on with the strength of a torrent, and 
which she soon learned to obey with no thought of 
resisting, had come to seem not only a necessity 
but an inspiration. It was fairly amazing to her- 
self nowadays to find what she could accomplish. 
It had passed into the current fund of tradition 
concerning the head of the woman’s department 
that not only could she bear interruptions, take 
every man’s burdens off his shoulders, but that she 
could listen with an air of edification and make the 
veriest bore furnish so much “copy.” The men 
went on to say that everything was easy to Miss 
Waldo. Miss Waldo writes just as a bird sings. 
A man has to know what he writes about—at least 
he has to know where to put his hand on some- 
body who has got hold of the facts; but a woman, 
that is Miss Waldo, always accepting the merest 
superficialities of the subject, knows how to give 
things a touch, a turn of the kaleidoscope, and if 
necessary can add a little rainbow glint to the 
bubble out of her own fancy. To anybody else 
—considering that she often had to waste half 
her day in listening to the visitors who beset 
the Hearth and Home department — her stint of a 
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column each for both morning and evening edi- 
tions, a double amount for Saturday, and on Sun- 
day a whole page, might have seemed a heavy 
weight to carry. Not for her. Her work was 
always ready. She wrote a capital hand, of which 
no compositor complained, although of late years 
she had occasionally made use of the services of a 
typewriter. 

“That girl is a curious study,” Alonzo Grainger 
would sometimes say. “She takes in a hint so 
easily that I never know where what was in my 
mind ends and where her idea begins. It+some- 
times seems to me as if she knew everything. Then 
again I am brought up standing, wondering if she 
has got a real grasp of anything — whether her 
wisdom isn’t all intuition. I tell you there is no 
getting hold of a woman. But she is pliant and 
she fits in.” 

One thing that was observable about Milicent’s 
work was that she put herself on its exact level 
and had a just and accurate sense of what it needed 
to be. Mr. Grainger had convinced her. She 
believed in his cunning knowledge, accepted his 
methods, clear, regular, uniform. Nowadays, when 
she knew how to press her every mood into service, 
she thought sometimes that she had paid a merci- 
less price for this surer instinct, this larger experi- 
ence, this clearer vision. Her line was to be 
clever. 

“Confess it now, don’t you see you have im- 
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proved?” Fred White would say to her when she 
had written her weekly page about the new books, 
not knowing whether she liked them or did not like 
them, whether she believed in them or did not be- 
lieve in them; in fact certain of nothing — not 
even if two and two make four. 

Part of the efficacy of her work, at least to the 
perceptions of the chief, lay in the fact that, while 
she was one of the hardest workers on the paper, 
she still had a sure social footing in the world 
outside. When she first presented herself at the 
office she made no claim, said nothing about herself. 
Her question was only, * Do I do the right sort of 
work?” But then,—as Mr. Grainger had said, 
in a moment of expansion when he found some 
thought of Milicent’s happily expressed, couched 
in just the form he always looked for in his paper, 
and sometimes looked in vain, — to write in that 
way one has got to be born into society, to have lived 
in it, and to understand it all through. When he 
first saw Milicent he had asked her age, and her 
reply had been that she was under thirty. She 
was twenty-four then, but looked older. Now she 
was thirty-three but looked younger. Gradually 
the facts about her came out. She had a mother 
and a sister to support, and lived in a flat on 
Eleventh Street. Fred White’s wife happened to 
fall ill and it turned out that her medical man 
attended Mrs. Waldo, who, although reduced in 
circumstances, was one of his best paying patients. 
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Mrs. Waldo had been a Gentry. John Gentry of 
Madison Avenue was her brother and Mrs. White- 
house of Park Place was her sister. The kernel 
of knowledge grew. Andrew Waldo, her father, 
had been a successful lawyer, but had lost money 
in his brother’s failure and had died. Mrs. Waldo 
was a pretty, elegant, exotic, spoiled old woman, 
who had never succeeded in looking at any of the 
facts of life as they existed, but had lived on fic- 
tions of her own imagination, believing that she 
had prestige when she had no prestige, that society 
insisted that she should do this, that, and the other, 
when society was lamentably indifferent. Voblesse 
oblige was her motto. Necessity obliges was Mil- 
icent’s. But Mrs. Waldo was dead now, so also 
was her pretty butterfly of an eldest daughter. 
Milicent had worn mourning for her sister three 
years, then for her mother, so that everybody 
thought of her in a plain black dress. She was 
much admired by the men all through the office. 
Something half pathetic in her whole look and 
manner showed that she had lived and that she had 
suffered, and that her experience and feeling had 
gone deep and had set into play her deepest reso- 
lution and energy. It has been said that when she 
came to the office she looked older than her years, 
and that now she looked younger. She seemed now- 
adays, in fact, to have found out the secret of life 
which had at first baffled her. Her hair was brown 
and so were her eyes. Her whole face and man- 
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ner were a little dreamy; there seemed something 
half veiled about her expression — like a goddess, 
Fred White said. “I tell you she looks like the 
Aphrodite of Cnidus.” But as the chief said, Fred 
White was always slopping over. Whether pretty 
or beautiful, Milicent was so far a goddess as to be 
marble in putting between herself and any sort of 
coquetry, lightness, or cajolery a constant serious- 
ness of intention, giving invariably her best powers 
to her work, never for one instant faltering in zeal. 

It was one morning at the beginning of Novem- 
ber, 1889, that a man carrying a black bag had 
come into the general office and asked to see the pro- 
prietor of the “Dawn” newspaper. There was 
a quiet impressiveness about this stranger —he 
inspired the belief that he had something to com- 
municate. Everybody was inclined to pass him 
on, for it seemed as if the manager might like to 
meet him. Even Hugh Mayo, the secretary, was 
impressed by the man’s look and bearing, and after 
the least possible hesitation consented to take in 
the card which bore the name “Josiah Ransom, 
Solicitor, Windybank, Connecticut.” 

Mr. Alonzo Grainger, however, was not simi- 
larly impressed. 

-“ Who is Josiah Ransom? Where is Windy- 
bank, Connecticut? Every crank takes a bee-line 
to my office. Let him go to Miss Waldo.” 

Mr. Mayo, although still unconvinced, did not 
urge his chief, but came back to the visitor out- 
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side, who, with the merest average powers of hear- 
ing, could not have helped understanding every 
word that was uttered. 

“Better see Miss Waldo, Mr. Ransom,” Mayo 
said with the blandness of long habit. ‘ Miss 
Waldo is just at the end of the other corridor.” 

Mr. Ransom looked at Mr. Mayo over his spec- 
tacles. 

“Miss Waldo?” he repeated. “ Does her name 
happen to be Miss Milicent Waldo?” 

“Exactly. Miss Milicent Waldo. At the head 
of the Hearth and Home department. Left corri- 
dor. All you have to do is to walk on and turn, 
and then, at the far end of the passage, there it is. 
Good-morning.” 

A certain reluctance in Mr. Ransom’s manner, 
as if something unexpected had happened and as if 
for a moment his resolution had hung fire, was 
still apparent. Yet afew minutes later Milicent, 
who was dictating to the girl who came in three 
times a week to do her typewriting, had called 
“Come in” in answer to a knock, and looking up 
saw the visitor, something in whose face startled 
her. This man was very different from the ordi- 
nary run of eallers. He was so quiet, 8o impres- 
sive, so dignified, so mild, — above all, as he stood 
there with his chin sunk on his breast, and his 
eyes looking out from over his spectacles, he seemed 
to be gazing at her, bringing a message to her, — 


Milicent Waldo. 
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“Ts this Miss Waldo?” he inquired — “ Miss 
Milicent Waldo?” 

Then when she assented he took a step nearer. 

“My errand is to you,” he said in a deep, soft 
voice. He glanced at the slim, dark-eyed girl sit- 
ting at the typewriting machine. She evidently 
was in the way. Milicent, standing in the centre 
of the room, hesitated for a moment. It was a 
particularly busy day, and if he were only a friendly 
visitor she could ill spare the time. She held some 
sheets of yellow paper in her hand. These she 
gave to the girl. 

«“ Carry the machine into the little room, Selma,” 
she now said. ‘ You can be doing this.” 

Mr. Ransom had by this time closed the door 
and stood looking round, evidently taking in an im- 
pression of the place, struck, perhaps, by its pleas- 
antness as well as by its suggestion of a press of 
work. A long table ran across one side, and on 
this were carefully laid out assorted piles of books, 
papers, and magazines; beside it was a great desk 
well equipped with utensils in bronze and red 
leather. Opposite was a well-filled bookease. Here 
and there on the wall hung maps, and, as if to give 
a touch of color, a sunny window held growing 
plants. There was also a low table covered with 
blue china, and a kettle over a lamp suggested a 
casual cup of tea. 

Milicent, coming back after closing the door 
upon Selma Meyers, met again that flash of recog: 
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nition in her visitor’s eyes. He waved his hand 
by way of signifying his liking for the space, the 
comfort of the room, the air it wore of its owner 
commanding large resources. He made a low, old- 
fashioned bow to her, with an air of being impressed. 

“Did you say, sir, you came to see me?” she 
now inquired. 

His whole manner gave assent. There was a 
curious benignity about him. 

A little puzzled and doubtful, Milicent motioned 
toward a chair. He waited until she herself sat 
down, then drew the chair nearer to her, seated him- 
self in a slow, deliberate way, put his hat on the floor, 
and drew from his pocket a blank bag pad and a 
pencil. 

“You see,” he now remarked, “I came to this 
place to make inquiries about a Miss Milicent 
Waldo, possibly a descendant of Andrew Waldo 
of Hartford, Connecticut. I am looking up the 
genealogy of the Waldos, and hope that you can 
help me.” Milicent, with the flicker of a sense 
that for a moment she had had some curiosity 
about the definite errand which concerned herself, 
was a little amused to find that he was only in 
search of statistics. At least this was better than 
being asked for five dollars for some person in 
distress. But as she met his glance she liked his 
face, and a throb of response in hers answered 
the kind look he bent upon her. 

“T ought, perhaps, to introduce myself,” he now 
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said. “My name is Josiah Ransom, and I ama 
lawyer in Windybank, Connecticut.” 

“Oh, Windybank,” said Milicent. “I have 
been in Windybank. Of course you know my 
great-aunt Lovering who lives there?” 

Strangely enough, Mr. Ransom, instead of ex- 
panding in sympathy, seemed to draw himself up, 
as if to bring Milicent back to a sense that he had 
come upon business. 

“‘T have come,” said he, “to ask you to tell me 
everything you know about the Waldo family. Is 
there a large connection ?” 

“Of Waldos?” said Milicent with a curious, 
detached feeling, as if this possibly large family 
and she had no point in common. Her mind ran 
over her recollections. 

“It seems to me I am the only Waldo I know 
anything about,” she said. 

‘‘ You have no brothers or sisters?” 

“I had one brother, the eldest in the family. 
He died when he was ten years old, and my one 
sister died six years ago.” 

What swam between her and Mr. Ransom was a 
sense that, although he kept his pencil hovering 
over his paper, pretending to jot down each detail, 
he knew it already. 


“And your father—what was your father’s 


name?” 
“ Andrew.” 


“Simply Andrew?” 
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“Simply Andrew.” 

** And what brothers and sisters had he?” 

“Uncle Truman and aunt Lydia — they were 
all.” 

“You are sure there were just those three chil- 
dren?” 

‘Quite sure.” She paused a moment, then went 
on: ‘‘ My father died when I was fourteen, and all 
the associations which belong to the time before 
that seem to belong to another world, but I am 
quite clear about it now. There were only just 
those three.” 

“ And your grandfather ?” 

“I do not remember him,” said Milicent. 

“Of course not, of course not,’ said Mr. Ran- 
som in a tranquillizing way. “Andrew Waldo, 
senior, died in 1852. You were not born.” 

Why did this man come to her with this know- 
ledge about herself and these questions about her 
family of whom she knew so little ? 

“Are you one of my relations?” she now de- 
manded, with a sudden thrill in her voice, and her 
whole face showing surprise and bewilderment. 

“Certainly not,” said Mr. Ransom. ‘“ My sole 
errand is to get hold of every clue I can about the 
Waldo family. I know that your grandfather, 
Andrew Waldo, was a son of Nehemiah Waldo 
of Hartford, Connecticut. Nehemiah Waldo was 
an only son. His father, John Waldo, was killed 
in the battle of White Plains, a mere boy of twenty, 
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before Nehemiah was born. He, too, was an only 
child and was brought over from England by his 
mother, who was a widow.” 

He now drew forth a document from the black 
bag. 

‘You may like to see the family record of the 
Waldos as I have made it out,” he said. 

Milicent took the paper he offered, unfolded it, 
and looked it over. At this moment the dead and 
vanished generations meant little to her. What 
her eye fastened upon in the line of descent, with 
a quickening of interest and memory, was the gen- 
eration one remove from her own. ‘There were 
Andrew, Truman, and Lydia Waldo, her father, 
uncle, and aunt. Also John and Waldo Lovering, 
the children of John Lovering of Windybank and 
her great-aunt, Milicent Waldo, whose namesake 
she was. 

“‘T remember my two Windybank cousins, John 
and Waldo Lovering,’” she said, — “ particularly 
Waldo. He was a boy of ten or twelve when I 
was at aunt Lovering’s and he was very good to 
me. He knew all the birds’ nests on the place, and 
lifted me up to let me see into one in the hollow 
of a cherry-tree.” 

She paused a moment. The expression of her 
face grew dreamy. 

“How strange that I should know so little about 
my kinspeople,” she said. “So John and Waldo 
are married. Are they living at Windybank?” 
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“They are both dead,” said Mr. Ransom. 

“Dead! How dreadful!” 

She mused again. 

“ Both left children, I suppose ?” 

“John Lovering had two sons,” said Mr. Ran- 
som with peculiar dryness, ‘‘ but they are both dead. 
Waldo Lovering made a mess of his marriage. He 
never had achild. Now, Miss Waldo,” — his tone 
brought her up sharply, — “let me know, if you 
please, anything you can tell me about your uncle 
Truman and your aunt Lydia. You see I have 
not been able to fill out their record.” ) 

“Aunt Lydia never married. She died just be- 
fore her appointed wedding-day.” 

“T thought I had heard that. How about your 
uncle Truman? Try to remember.” 

A serious, anxious patience was visible all over 
the man. 

‘“¢T! ought to remember poor uncle Truman,” she 
said with a faint smile, “for his failure made all 
the woes of my life. Before that we had nothing 
but happy times. He had three children, Andy, 
Truman, and Milly. Her name was Emily, after 
our grandmother Waldo, who had been a Truman, 
while I was called after aunt Lovering. In those 
days uncle Truman had a beautiful place on the 
Hudson, and we went to them in summer and they 
came to us at Christmas. Uncle Truman’s wife 
had died the year before he failed, and afterward 
he took the children out West.” 
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“Can you name the place where he went?” 

“Tt was in Michigan, and was not far from Sault 
Sainte Marie. He and both the boys were en- 
gaged in the lumber business.” 

“ Did Truman Waldo marry again ?”’ 

“Tf he did I never heard of it.” 

“ Now tell me about your cousins.” 

« Andy was drowned. It happened soon after 
they went West. He was on a raft of logs and 
got caught in an eddy.” 

“ And Milly?” 

“She married very young, and died within the 
year, at the birth of her first child.” 

“Did the child live?” 

Milicent, speaking all the time cautiously and 
with an air of feeling her way in the dark, while 
Mr. Ransom waited, with that same air of extreme 
patience as she was once more getting in touch 
with old memories, was always conscious that al- 
though he listened he did not greatly care about 
her answer, and that he was merely testing her 
knowledge by his, as if the point of his questions 
had been unimportant. But she herself was be- 
coming more and more interested in finding out 
what she did remember. 

«J think so,” she now answered. Then, as if to 
answer some accusation in his mind, she went on 
pleadingly, “I ought to know. I ought to have 
kept in touch with Milly’s child. It must seem 
strange that I know so little about my nearest 
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relations; but remember, Mr. Ransom, that I was 
only fourteen when my father died, and afterwards 
our life, such as it was, taxed all my powers. I 
had so much to do, so many to plan for. But I 
always loved Milly. Her death was terrible to me, 
and I have always mourned her and missed her. 
When it happened we were living in Switzerland, 
in Clarens, and I was too far off to do anything.” 

“Oh, I quite understand,” said Mr. Ransom. 
“J will just say that Milly, as you call her, married 
a lawyer in Chicago by the name of Loomis, and 
her child only lived three months. Now ‘can 
you tell me anything about your cousin Truman 
Waldo?” 

“JT regret to say, nothing,” said Milicent. “I 
had almost forgotten that any Waldos existed. 
Not for years have I had any sign or communica- 
tion from uncle Truman.” 

“JT doubt if he is alive. Indeed, I doubt if his 
son is alive,’ said Mr. Ransom. 

Her eyes widened out. Could it be that they 
were all gone? 

Before he spoke again, he looked about the 
room as if measuring it with some other possible 
conditions. 

‘“‘' You have been established here some patel 
he now remarked. 

*¢ Nine — almost ten.” 

“ Your life, I take it, is very full, very busy — 
it satisfies your every ambition?” 
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His tone and glance were so kind that she found 
herself answering him with candor. 

“Tt is full and busy,” she said, “and in a way 
has many advantages. As for ambition, I have to 
confess that I have had but one, which is, to keep 
up my strength, to do my work, to pay my debts, 
and if possible save a little to keep myself from 
starvation.” 

“ Debts?” he asked, sharply. 

“My mother’s illness was very expensive, and 
so indeed was poor Minny’s.” 

“ Holding a position on a good paper like this 
you ought to be very well paid.” 

“T took the place at twenty-five dollars a week, 
then I had thirty-five, and now have forty. I do 
not despair utterly of ultimately getting fifty fel 
can stand the pace. But I am getting very tired. 
I sometimes feel as if I could not go on. The last 
morsel of debt was paid nine months ago, and ever 
since then I have had a great longing for rest.” 

She paused a moment, looked at him, and 
smiled. ‘It may seem strange in me to tell you 
this,” she went on; ‘“ but somehow you seem like 
an old friend. Often nowadays I long to throw it 
all away and fold my hands and sit still.” 

« But you are going on?” 

“Yes, I shall go on. I shall strain every nerve 
to lay up five thousand dollars. When I have 
accomplished so much I shall say — ‘ Good-bye, 
proud world, I’m going home.’ ” 
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“Where is home?” 

“¢ Anywhere outside of the city,” said Milicent. 
“‘T feel as if I could sit for a whole year and watch 
the sky and the trees blowing in the wind. Per- 
haps,” she said, with a little laugh, ‘“ now that you 
have reminded me of Windybank, I may go to 
Windybank. Please tell me about my great-aunt 
Lovering, Mr. Ransom — she must be very old 
now.” 

*“ You do not know, then, that she is dead ?”’ 

“ Dead? No,” said Milicent. ‘ When did it 
happen ?” 

‘She died the twenty-fifth of last March, ”’ jet 
Mr. Ransom; “ she was seventy-nine years old.”’ 

Milicent heaved a sigh. ‘I wish now that I 
had gone and looked her up in my vacation a year 
ago last summer,” she said, after a pause. “ But 
I have only two weeks, and my idea is to rest and 
to get ahead of my work as much as possible.” 

‘¢ And both her sons are dead,” she now went on ; 
‘and they left no children! I suppose the place 
has gone to some of the Lovering family ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Ransom. “Mrs. Lovering de- 
stroyed her will and never made another. And 
both her sons are dead, and John Lovering’s two 
sons as well.” 

“Oh!” said Milicent, with a look and tone full 
of pity for so much that had come to an end. 

“You see, Miss Waldo,” Mr. Ransom said, mak- 
ing a visible effort to get rid of something on his 
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mind, and leaning forward and looking at Milicent 
in a way that seemed to read into his speech much 
that was unsaid, “ you see, Miss Waldo, failing 
any direct heirs for Mrs. Lovering, I am, as admin- 
istrator of her estate, looking for the next of kin.” 

His face showed a faint flush. Milicent gazed 
back at him. 

“The next of kin would be a Lovering, I sup- 
pose.” | 

“The estate belonged to your great-aunt, Mili- 
cent Waldo Lovering, the house having been made 
over to her during her husband’s life, and settled 
upon her in consideration of eight thousand dollars 
which came to her from her grandmother. Be- 
sides, her husband willed her all that he possessed. 
Had her sons lived, or her grandsons, of course 
they would have inherited. As it is, failing direct 
heirs, it all goes to her collateral heirs, of whom, 
Miss Waldo, you are certainly one. I am still en- 
gaged in looking up your Uncle Truman and his 
son. I thought it possible that you might be able 
to give me some clue, but I think both were carried 
off in a freshet some ten years ago and that neither 
left any offspring. I do not wish to raise any 
rash hopes, Miss Waldo. It is possible that your 
cousin Truman may have survived, and he may 
have half a dozen children; but failing that, Miss 
Waldo, there is no doubt that you will inherit as 
the next of kin — sole next of kin.” 


CHAPTER II 
ON THE WINGS OF A DOVE 


As was her habit, Milicent pressed the thrill of her 
nerves into her service, and after Mr. Ransom had 
left her took up her dropped tasks as if the inter- 
view had been only so much preparation for raising 
the machine to its highest rate of speed. Every- 
thing seemed easy. The Saturday Book Talk and 
the Sunday Table Talk, sometimes offering crucial 
difficulties, to-day seemed only to give free play to 
her fancy and wit. 

Mr. Grainger had once said to her, ‘ You can 
choose, Miss Waldo, between being a penny-a-liner, 
a phrasemonger of other people’s ideas, or living in 
touch with the actual world and making clear to 
your readers what you individually see, feel, think, 
and hear.” 

Milicent had longed to reply, “It is not so 
much a matter of choice.” Still the chief’s words 
had keyed her to a deeper sense of the impor- 
tance of truth and reality, and she had longed for 
the time to come when she might have simply to 
feel and let herself go. To-day, at last, she could 
write, could utter her thought without reserve, 
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make the world a gift of all that life and thought 
had brought her. Selma Meyers, Milicent’s clever 
little protégée, who after hanging about the office 
for a whole year trying to get odd jobs had finally 
succeeded in working herself in, and came twice 
a week to make lists of books and periodicals 
and do any extra typewriting Milicent might re- 
quire, more than once during the dictation turned 
around and stared in frank surprise, saying, “ Some- 
thing has wound you up, Miss Waldo.” 

“TJ shall run down soon enough,” was Milicent’s 
reply. 

Hugh Mayo came in to bring some orders from 
Mr. Grainger, and he, too, saw something alight in 
Milicent’s face. 

“Has anything happened?” he inquired. “ Did 
that old fellow bring you news of a fortune?” 

Milicent laughed and shook her head. 

‘He made me lose so much time that I have 
been working at a terrible rate of speed to make 
up. Now I have to go out at once.” 

It was almost three o’clock and the afternoon 
was crowded with engagements. Still it was some- 
thing to be free of the long stiffness and cramp, to 
put on hat and gloves and turn out and feel the 
fresh wind in her face. Just as she reached the 
top of the staircase she met Fred White, who held 
out two tickets. 

“Hello,” he said. “I was just going to look 
you up and see if you would help me out to-night. 
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Nanny and I want to hear the new singer over on 
the East Side, and then she is dying to see ‘The 
Syren.’ I should be so glad if you could take 
these and go to the opera forme. Of course I 
have written it up mostly, but you can give me a 
few touches. Hugh will be out of his head at the 
thought of taking you.” 

“Oh, thank you so much. Vivien and I were 
longing to hear ‘Tristan’ again. It is wonderful 
to have a chance for a Wagner night.” 

Fred White, a little man with a bright eye and 
a flash of his white teeth as he spoke, laughed. 

‘Yes, there used to be a time when I did not so 
easily give up tickets fora Wagner night, when, in 
fact, | had so much to say about Wagner that I 
could easily have filled out the whole page. Now 
the sense of novelty is wanting, even the thrill of 
belief is wanting, and after grinding out something 
I sometimes feel as if Alonzo would walk into my 
room and say, ‘ Hang up your damned old fiddle. 
I’m sick of your tune all on one string.’ ”’ 

White was walking on at Milicent’s side, and 
now as she turned to him she encountered the 
glance of his large, patient, melancholy eyes. 

“Don’t you get tired of saying the same thing 
over and over?” he went on. “I can remember 
the time when there was no sense of a grind, when 
with a pen in my hand the trouble was not to over- 
flow space. Sometimes I try to call back the mem- 
ory of the emotion I used to feel in the old days, 
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standing outside the old Academy waiting for the 
doors to open, eager to be the first one to rush in 
and find my way up to the balcony to the end box 
where I always went. Then leaning over I would 
look down into the great, silent, empty audito- 
rium, and the sight of the curtain seemed to give 
me a sense of delicious happiness all through the 
long waiting. And the echo of the boys’ voices 
calling ‘ Book of the opera, book of the opera,’ 
reverberating through the big, empty house, comes 
over me still. That was life, vivid, poignant life, 
life worth living. Now I am a squeezed orange.” 
They parted witha nod. Milicent put the tick- 
ets in her bag with a sigh of sympathy. She was 
accustomed to this tone among her co-workers on 
the “ Dawn.” Not one but felt often enough that 
the bucket had scraped the bottom of the well and 
could bring up nothing more but mud and slime. 
A presentiment that she herself was nearing the end 
of her strength had often enough hung over her 
with its chill menace. Nevertheless, what she ex- 
perienced at this moment was a sudden expansion 
of her consciousness. Something seemed to say in 
her ears, ‘‘ Next of kin, sole next of kin.” The 
words seemed to promise freedom, a dropping of 
the burden, the rousing from the long stupor, meet- 
ing the free air and life of the world. She shook 
herself instantly ; she could not afford rocket flights 
of the imagination. She tried to remember what 
“sole next of kin” meant — that she, the least de- 
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serving, must have survived every one near and 
dear to her. 

She summoned her thoughts back to her work. 
First came a kindergarten convention where she 
was required to meet some of the officers and gain 
a hint or two. Then she listened to a debate be- 
tween two rival factions as to the development of 
the infant idea. All this matter had to be ab- 
sorbed, assimilated, and then put into shape. It 
had become part of Milicent’s habitual conscious- 
ness to keep her pencil at work on her pad inside 
her bag. Sometimes’ afterwards she could make 
out her hieroglyphics and sometimes not. After 
the kindergarten she dropped in at a lecture on the ~ 
duties of mothers, and then at a club discussion on 
woman’s dress. Finally there was a musicale given 
in aid of a woman’s charity. All this work be- 
longed to Milicent’s department. To know by 
heart everything that concerned the female sex 
from queens down to nursemaids; all that they 
said, did, thought, aspired to, wore, ate or drank; 
their elegances, their extravagances, their econo- 
mies, their makeshifts, their failures, and their 
apologies, — concerning each of these points Mili- 
cent was required to be an expert. Luckily the 
sex, with its ever advancing ideas, its expanding 
consciousness of its own powers, its quickening of 
conscience and its ever refining of caprices, had 
always something unexpected to offer, thus fur- 
nishing unlimited copy. To weigh, compare, ad- 
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just, to give the whip here and spare the lash there, 
had finally become a matter of instinct with her as 
well as of taste. Never to laugh at the wrong thing 
was one of Mr. Grainger’s behests, to remember 
that paying people were serious people. Another 
task was to walk through a great shop where an 
opening of evening gowns was going on, and next 
she looked in ata fair. By that time it was almost 
six and she had still to go up to Park Place, where 
Vivien Banks was helping Mrs. Whitehouse at 
Clara’s coming-out tea. The great house was ablaze, 
the street was full of carriages, and late as it was 
Milicent found herself carried on with the stream 
of ever-arriving guests up the steps and even to 
the door of the drawing-room. Selma Meyers was 
sitting on the stairs, having been detailed by the 
society editor to get all possible items concerning 
the affair, and her black eyes snapped brightly at 
Milicent, and she gave a sharp little nod. Mrs, 
Whitehouse in mauve, and Clara in white, greeted 
Milicent. Mrs. Whitehouse, with her sweet, tired 
smile, seemed to be rather bewildered as she shook 
hands with her and said politely, “Oh, it is so 
good of you to come.” Clara and Agnes clung 
to her, and Clara whispered, “Isn’t it beautiful? 
Agnes says her coming out party did not begin to 
compare with it.” 

It was a brilliant and successful reception, no 
doubt of that, and Milicent kept her place by the 
hostess for a few moments and looked at the group 
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of débutantes who were assisting, ineffably well 
dressed, some of them ineffably pretty, and all 
bearing the imprint of newness, of the very latest 
fashion touched with something indefinably differ- 
ent from the débutantes of last year. Her uncle 
John Gentry, his wife and two daughters, on the 
point of going away, caught sight of her and came 
up. 

‘So you have actually found time to come, Mil- 
icent,’ said Mrs. Gentry. “You do manage to 
keep up. I suppose you need to see how the world 
turns round, and that everything gives you a para- 
graph.” 

“Come, come, Edith, don’t talk shop,” said John 
Gentry. ‘ You would not like it a bit if somebody 
addressed me on the subject of sugar.” 

The Gentry girls, elegantly attired, looked Mil- 
icent over admiringly, wondering how it happened 
that her mise was always perfection. 

Edith Gentry had once said, “ I do not so much 
admire you as adore you. ‘There is something 
sublime about you. Why don’t you care that 
while you are better than any of us you still have 
to plod on?” 

Milicent did not spend herself in explanations. 
She was on excellent terms with all her relations, 
but realized that she puzzled them. | 

“T just came to look up Vivien,” she said. “I 
have tickets for the opera to-night, and I want her 
to go with me.” 
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“You are in everything,” said the Gentry girls, 
and John Gentry told Milicent she would find 
Vivien pouring chocolate in the dining-room, add- 
ing, ‘“‘and looking so handsome that there is not a 
girl here who can hold a candle to her.” 

Milicent next encountered Mr. Whitehouse. He 
was a short, stoutish, prosperous looking man, at 
this moment beaming over with satisfaction. 

“Why uncle Tom,” she said, holding out her 
hand, ‘this is a great condescension for you.”’ 

* But I promised Clara I would come home and 
see how she did it, and she is doing it pretty well, 
eh? I stole a glance at the cards, and it seems to 
me that all the best people, the very best people, 
. are here.” 

“Everybody,” said Milicent. ‘The girls are 
charming.” 

‘‘ Now, Milicent, I hope that you will see that 
it gets a really good notice,” whispered Mr. White- 
house. 

“Oh, that is not my department,” said Milicent. 
‘J saw one of the society reporters in the hall.” 

“Oh, you scribblers all hang together, and you 
ean give him a hint,” said Mr. Whitehouse, with 
a nod which seemed to mean that there was a solid 
assurance of reward behind his smallest utterance. 

Milicent made her way on. These were her rela- 
tions on her mother’s side. All good people, and 
all meaning to be good to her, deploring her pov- 
erty and her necessities, but finding it clear merit 
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in her that she could earn money, hold her own, 
and keep a place in the world. She sometimes 
wondered why she was never irritated by the per- 
sistence with which they always made her remem- 
ber that she had work to do. 

“J admire your pluck.” That was their refrain. 
They frankly made use of her ideas, and whenever 
they were going to give any sort of entertainment 
sent for her and said, “Come, now, help us out; 
you always have the very latest kink.” In fact, 
all the scheme of decoration for this “tea” and for 
the “ dinner dance ” to follow had been Milicent’s. 
She had given all the orders and had been at 
the house twice to see whether her directions had 
been carried out. Unperturbed and imperturba- 
ble grandeur is compelled to be a little stupid, 
and Milicent was willing, even glad, to design din- 
ners, luncheons, teas, and even gowns for aunts 
and cousins in return for their hospitality ; for not 
only Milicent, of whom they approved, but Vivien 
Banks, of whom they did not approve, had the run 
of both houses. 

Vivien Banks, looking after the comfort of the 
guests in the dining-room, caught sight of Mili- 
cent and beckoned her with her challenging glance 
and smile. Vivien Banks was another of Mili- 
cent’s cousins on her mother’s side, and since Mrs. 
Waldo’s death had lived with her in the little flat 
on Eleventh Street. It was better to have some 
one with her, and besides, Milicent could not avoid 
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a feeling of responsibility concerning Vivien, if 
only for the absurd fact that what had induced the 
girl to leave a comfortable home where she could 
be as idle as she pleased was that she aspired 
to imitate Milicent, who was supporting not only 
herself but her mother and sister. Vivien’s own 
mother had died when she was a child, and as her 
father had married again, Vivien felt herself free 
to make her own career. She had hoped she could 
write, but she could not write. Then she had be- 
lieved she could give brilliant and amusing mono- 
logues, but that field seemed to be full. Being a 
college graduate, however, she could command a 
situation as coach, and ended by giving five hours 
a day in a preparatory school. Vivien accepted 
this as she might have accepted a meagre lunch, as 
something casual and unimportant, which a good 
dinner would mend. Her father, a successful coun- 
try lawyer, sent her a check for fifty dollars when- 
ever he received a good fee. Meanwhile she en- 
joyed her life with Milicent. There was a mag- 
nificence of habit about Vivien, in her way of 
expressing in herself the very essence which should 
rightfully belong only to very great people, which 
did not in the least please either the Gentrys or 
the Whitehouses, except, that is, Tom Whitehouse, 
who was in love with Vivien. They could accept the 
fact that Milicent, their sister’s daughter, worked 
for her living, for had not Milicent been self- 
supporting the consequences would naturally have 
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affected her relations ; but what was admirable for 
Milicent was simply impertinent for Vivien, who 
ought to be at home looking after her little step- 
brothers and step-sisters. No girl had a right to 
make up her own life in that way, that is, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Whitehouse. If such things were to 
happen, why, what would become of families? All 
this Mrs. Whitehouse was in the habit of saying 
to Vivien with a determined stare, adding, “ In 
my day it was considered a woman’s province to 
stay at home and economize.” 

“ Oh, cousin Fanny,” Vivien would retort, with a 
little droll sidelong glance, “ if you only knew how 
tired I was of staying at home and economizing.” 

Vivien possessed, indeed, an entirely modern 
consciousness, understood her own advantages, and 
was determined to use them and get what she 
needed out of life. She was often called beauti- 
ful, and was at least a wonderfully effective looking 
girl, with a sleek, beautifully-shaped head covered 
with wavy auburn hair which, simply drawn off her 
forehead and knotted behind, set off her face and 
figure to perfection. Everything about her, her 
height, her consummate skill in dress, her easy, in- 
souciant manner, her smile, and the glance of her 
dark blue eyes, easily put other women in the shade. 

“That is better than the fifth gallery,” she said, 
when told about Fred White’s tickets. “Ill be 
back by seven. Tom will take me; or will you 
wait?” 
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No, Milicent would not wait. Her errand accom- 
plished, she went straight out and home. The two 
cousins got on very well together. Vivien was a 
good comrade, had a hearty liking and admiration 
for Milicent, and piqued herself on being necessary 
to her. And she was necessary, if only to keep 
her from sinking into a negative attitude with re- 
gard to society and life. Often Milicent longed 
for silence, but Vivien, being a woman like Kosa- 
lind, when she thought she must speak, and any 
longing for silence and repose was something that 
Milicent needed to combat. She tried with all her 
power to love Vivien. It was so long since she 
had had time to love anybody save those for whom 
her love had come ready made. 

Milicent sat reading, having put on her last 
year’s dinner gown of gray and white, and was all 
ready for the start when Vivien came in. 

_ « Where is Tom?” Milicent inquired. 

“Oh, he had to rush back to dinner,” said Vivian. 
“Cousin Fanny pressed me to stay, but I was so 
glad to say that I had this engagement. I am not 
a débutante. I never was a débutante, and I do 
not wish to be a débutante; but oh, what good 
times they have! How everybody spoils them ! 
Were you ever regularly brought out, Milicent ? ” 

“No, indeed,” answered Milicent. “ Minny 
had it all, I am thankful to say. Both aunt Fanny 
and aunt Edith were very kind to her. Indeed, 
uncle John gave her a ball. But there was no 
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thought about giving me a coming-out. | Indeed, 
by the time I was eighteen I was busy all day long 
trying to make money.” 

“How ?” inquired Vivien. 

“Qh, dinner cards and little odds and ends of 
embroidery for the woman’s exchange,” said Mili- 
cent. | 

“You poor, dear thing, did you always have to 
be sordid? Were you never young? Did you 
never have a really good time?” 

They were setting out for the opera, and Milicent 
had no time to answer. Indeed, she would not 
have known how to answer, but somehow the ques- 
tion helped to set old memories vibrating. So 
many thoughts had been stirred to-day, so many re- 
grets long pushed down and kept out of sight had 
perked themselves up with vivid reminder. After 
she and Vivien had reached the opera and had been 
ushered to their seats — not in a conspicuous centre, 
still where they were accessible, could see and be 
seen — Milicent almost longed for the quiet of the 
fifth gallery. Vivien had by this time met a great 
many people, and possessed the royal gift of know- 
ing everybody and remembering everybody. She 
was very much interested in New York and in 
New York society. She clearly understood the 
fact that she did not belong to the brilliant world 
of which she had an occasional glimpse. There 
was a touch of provincial shrewdness about Vivien 
which seemed to Milicent at times to give a degree 
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of hardness to the girl’s knowledge of the world. 
She liked to test herself and her powers, knew how 
to accept occasional luxury and splendor, yet be 
able to put it by without a regret and keep herself, 
her time, her money, and her ambitions within just 
bounds. But she was interested and curious about 
each group in the boxes, and everything furnished 
material for her running comment. She was not 
envious, she was simply appreciative. She some- 
times felt that, as a mere looker-on, she experienced 
more of the charm of things than did the rich pam- 
pered people themselves. She had a habit of saying, 
“T wonder why people who belong to the great 
world never seem to get the best of anything,” and 
she said it now. 

“ Partly, I suppose, because it is their intention 
to have the best.” 

“ How dull those women all look!” 

“They are sleepy,” said Milicent. “ They are 
tired. You and I may come to the opera for en- 
joyment, sensation, even for excitement ; not they, 
they long for a rest. Subscribing to the opera and 
showing themselves is one of the duties they owe to 
society. Let us be thankful for the lucky accident 
that they have to pay for it and we can come with- 
out paying.” 

“But how bored and cross they look!” said 
Vivien. 

The music began, and Milicent’s whole being gave 
a throb of response. She had been waiting for this 
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chance to think. All day long, flickering up and 
flickering down like a fire which, though covered, 
still burns, had been the thought of what that visit 
in the morning might mean. Of late years she 
had hardly thought of her father’s family. It was 
partly that, as her father’s death had been caused 
by her uncle’s failure, Mrs. Waldo had refused 
henceforth to recognize the fact that her children 
had any other relations than her own people. Yet 
Milicent had loved her father best, had depended 
on his love and his expert intelligence. With all her 
devotion to her mother, she had recognized in her 
fixed limitations of heart and mind which kept 
her in a sort of counterfeit world of her own. Just 
as her uncle John Gentry and her aunt Fanny 
Whitehouse were narrow and arrogant, Mrs. Waldo 
in her querulous way had always said to Milicent, 
as if it were a pity, “ Minny is like me, you are 
a regular Waldo.” This being a Waldo — that is, 
seeing things in the world as they really were — had, 
however, helped Milicent to make the world plea- 
sant to her mother and sister. They had complained. 
She had never complained, but had stayed her 
hand, hushed her voice to the least whisper, inter- 
posed cushions and screens, anything that could 
keep things from hurting them, covering up the 
ugly fact of extravagance resulting in debt and rea- 
sons for anxiety and care. Now that this new vista 
was suddenly opened, what Milicent experienced 
was the sense that she had for years been homesick 
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for her father and her aunt Lovering. All her 
childhood rose up before her, and she remembered 
with a curious poignant feeling a spring visit at 
Windybank, when, hand in hand with her cousin 
Waldo Lovering, she had wandered through the 
pear and apple orchard just as it was bursting into 
blossom. All at once it seemed to her an incon- 
solable sorrow that her cousin Waldo was dead. 
“Good-evening, Miss Waldo,” said a voice in 
her ear. ‘I need hardly say ‘How do you do?’ 
and ‘How do you like the opera?’ for you look 
perfectly lifted up and carried away and evidently 
have no eyes for either Tom Whitehouse or me.” 
It was Hugh Mayo who was leaning down and 
addressing her, and Tom Whitehouse was behind 
him. The impact between her dreams — which 
had been carried on by the tumultuous music, 
although she was only conscious of the music as 
a sort of accompaniment to her own drama — and 
this everyday address left her bewildered. Still 
to the proposal that she and Vivien should take 
supper at the Waldorf after the opera, she had 
the presence of mind to give a sharp negative. 
“Come home with us if you like. I fancy Mr. 
and Mrs. White will be there. Ido not know that 
there will be anything to eat, but no matter.” 
“There is a box of sardines,” said Vivien, with 
her sidelong glance out of the corner of her dark 
blue eyes and with a smile lurking in the corner of 
her lips. 
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Now as both of these two young men were in 
love, and as the curtain was about to rise on the 
second act of *“ Tristan and Isolde,” it is not im- 
possible that this interruption may have been a 
clever device for putting themselves into the 
thoughts of Milicent and Vivien. Into the com- 
plications of Vivien’s girlish heart we shall not 
endeavor at this moment to penetrate. If she ever 
saw a vision of Tom Whitehouse looming out of 
the distant: future as her inevitable and upon the 
whole not regrettable fate, still she was not in love 
’ with him yet. Tom did not in the least resemble - 
Tristan, and in the cravings of her consciousness 
Vivien may, perhaps, have desired the experience 
of a deeper thrill than Tom was likely to give her. 
But we will let Vivien alone. It was Milicent 
whose whole soul answered the call of the music 
and whose thoughts instantly turned back to the 
walk up the slopes of that apple orchard hand in 
hand with Waldo Lovering. She could not re- 
member the boy’s face, but she knew that it was 
sweet and strong and helpful. She recalled how 
he had pointed out, far overhead, the arrowy flight 
of a flock of wild geese, and had bidden her listen 
and hear how dropping down and reaching their 
ears had sounded their strange, far-off ery. 

The music, with its irresistible yearning, its in- 
satiable tenderness, smote powerfully upon Mili- 
cent’s senses, summoned her to surrender to happi- 
ness. As the expression of passion between men 
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and women, as the “food of love,” the meaning of 
the music did not reach her at all. That sort of 
love was something of which she had had no time 
to think at the age when every impulse is supposed 
to turn toward love. She had not only never been 
in love, but she had had no thought of wishing to 
be in love. The longing which these subtle har- 
monies stirred, the impulses embedded in the sub- 
stance of her thought, were only for release. She 
longed so to be idle, to be irresponsible. ‘To rest 
— that was what she longed for. Suddenly some 
window hitherto barred had opened to the light. 


CHAPTER III 
A SUPPER PARTY 


THE little flat in Eleventh Street consisting of six 
rooms had been Milicent’s only home for almost 
eighteen years. During Mrs. Waldo’s lifetime the 
floors had been covered with rugs and the doors 
and windows with curtains and portitres. What 
had at first been elegance and comfort had finally 
become shabbiness. After Mrs. Waldo’s death Mil- 
icent had made a change. Light and airy the place 
could not be, but at least all draperies could be dis- 
pensed with, and what was necessarily heavy and 
dingy could be brightened up with fresh chintzes. 
Milicent and Vivien kept no servant, but the jani- 
tor’s wife brought in ‘their cream and rolls and 
made their coffee in the morning, and if they dined 
at home their dinner was ordered from a restau- 
rant. Housekeeping was thus reduced to the sim- 
plest proportions. Still a good deal of easy hospi- 
tality was dispensed by Vivien and Milicent, and 
not a few people were in the habit of dropping in 
for some form of entertainment. It was a con- 
venient place for the night workers on the way to 
the ‘“* Dawn” office. Now, when after the opera 
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Vivien, Milicent, Tom Whitehouse, and Hugh 
Mayo reached the door of the flat, they found 
Selma Meyers huddled in the corner of the corridor 
fast asleep. She had come to ask Milicent for 
some help about her notes for the society editor. 
-Milicent and Vivien had frequently helped her out 
at need. Selma was at present trying hard to get 
a footing on the paper, and her push and enter- 
prise, not to say audacity, seemed likely to carry 
her far. Milicent, remembering the time when 
she, too, was struggling to find some work to do, 
had a feeling of sincere sympathy for the girl. 

Fred White and his wife came in presently and 
. with them George Haddon, a clever space-writer, 
who divided the literary work with Milicent. He 
told her that Briggs was outside and longing to 
come up if he had been sure of a welcome, and 
when Milicent said, ‘Oh, let him come of course,”’ 
George shook his handkerchief out of his pocket, 
which was a concerted signal. 

Nothing in the shape of entertainment could 
have been more sans fagon. Milicent sat down at 
the head of the table and prepared to make the 
coffee; Vivien and Tom Whitehouse had instantly 
rummaged the pantry and ice-box and brought out 
two tins of sardines, one of salmon, two loaves of 
bread, a pat of butter, one Neufchatel cheese, and 
a bottle of cream. Hugh Mayo had set forth two 
chafing dishes, giving one to Mrs. Fred White, who 
offered to cream the salmon, while Vivien and 
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George Haddon were to make the Welsh rabbits. 
Mrs. Fred White was a pretty, vivacious woman, 
always well dressed, whose idea of life was to 
attend a different place of amusement every even- 
ing and to have a chafing-dish supper afterwards. 
To-night she wore a rose-colored waist, which set 
off her dark, piquant face, with its bright eyes and 
its red lips always parted ready for laughter. Her 
slender figure was full of incessant movement, and 
her head was full of ideas which she had picked 
up from hearing everything in the way of news 
talked about. She passed everywhere for a wornan 
who had all sorts of bright things to say. At any 
rate, there was always the last performance for a 
topic, and she at once began to recount the bizarre 
effects given by the new singer. Fred White was 
sitting a little aside, writing on his knee, his big 
eyes blazing as he worked, but every now and 
then he turned to hear what his wife and George 
Haddon and Briggs were talking about. Milicent 
sat passive, looking rather pale in the soft blend- 
ings of her gray and white. Every other moment 
one or the other of the group would appeal to her, 
when she would, turn, look at the speaker, smile 
and say a word, then once more give her attention 
to the operations of the coffee machine, which she 
was carefully timing. 

“There!” she turned the cylinder upside down. 

“ Don’t you think so, Miss Waldo?” said George 
Haddon. 
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“What was it? I was only attending to the 
coffee.”’ 

“ He says,” said Mrs. Fred White, “ that Wag- 
ner has altered all the feminine ideals, that the 
Greek idea has gone out and the Gothic has come 
uit 

Vivien took it up with spirit. “He says all the 
girls now are Valkyries, that they are nine feet tall 
and have a long stride like a man.” 

“Naturally being nine feet tall and having feet 
in proportion, how could they help it? I heard of 
a fellow who was so taken by the height and figure 
of one of these giantesses that he followed her to 
her destination, which was a shoe shop on Sixth 
Avenue, where he heard her ask for sevens HE.” 


“Oh,” cried Briggs, who was always on the wait < 


for points, “ I want that.” 

George Haddon hammered it down afresh. 

“The Greeks created beauty and poetry, but the 
poetry and beauty they created have gone out. 
What has come in is something alien to beauty, to 
grace, to poetry.” 

Vivien, who with her height and her coloring 
was often compared to Brunhilde, was ready enough 
to confute this theory, and so was Tom Whitehouse, 
but the kaleidoscope of conversation shifted con- 
tinually. Nothing was continuous, nothing con- 
secutive. Each member of the party flung out his 
or her contribution to the subject of the moment, 
and without waiting for a reply was ready to seize 
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another topic. George Haddon, small, dark, and 
severe, was asking Milicent what novels she had 
chosen for her Book Talk. She had the right to 
make her choice, and then she turned the others 
over to him. His perpetual grievance was that his 
fine critical powers were permitted no scope on the 
“Dawn.” In fact, nowhere was there such a thing 
as criticism nowadays, everything was a mush of 
concession to the publishers, and public and authors 
lived in an atmosphere of rose-pink optimism, which 
belittled both and kept them in a blissful state of 
ignorance as to what was really good literature. . 

“Oh, if George had his own way with books,” 
Hugh Mayo remarked to Milicent, “he would 
first reduce the plot to absurdity, the characters 
to caricatures, and then after tomahawking and 
scalping the author, would proceed to dance on his 
remains,” 

Milicent looked from one to the other as they 
spoke, laughed and answered. It was all familiar, 
all pleasant. She liked the ease of it, the habit of 
camaraderie, but to-night some slight web seemed 
to float between her and all that was said and done, 
giving it a sort of strangeness. Usually, no matter 
what was talked about, the need of utilizing every 
scrap of an idea that came in the way was with 
her as with the others the real push behind the 
conversation. But at this moment that instinct in 
her seemed to sleep. Something had touched her 
with a different sense. She had a feeling as if she 
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had traveled a long distance from the lively coterie, 
had enjoyed wider horizons. There had come into 
her mind that evening such an indescribable peace, 
such a sense of salvation, of expansion. Desires 
long compressed, like the genie within the bottle, 
had been released and had swelled out until they 
took possession of all the world. She had spent 
the whole evening before making up the Book 
Talk for the week, had finished it that morning, 
and sent it to the printer. Now it was Selma 
Meyers, not Milicent, who could give George Had- 
don the information he desired as to whether she 
had made use of a certain book. 

Mrs. Fred White was telling Briggs about the 
new play called “The Syren.” She had but one 
code of ethics regarding the stage or literature. If 
a play or a book entertained her, she praised it 5 
if a play or a book did not entertain her, she con- 
demned it. Briggs, a quiet man, at times tongue- 
tied, but with a world of meaning in him when set 
aglow, had been working himself up all the even- 
ing to the point of writing a column on the modern 
theatre, and his whole mind was pierced with moral 
intention. — | | 

“ Of course we had to go,” said Mrs. Fred White, 
with a flash of her dark eyes and laughter issuing 
from her red lips. ‘ We have to understand the 
public taste.” 

“The public taste!” roared Briggs. ‘The pub- 
lic has no taste.” 
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“T have not got a wife,” said George Haddon, 

“but if I had a wife I do not think I should take 
her to see ‘ The Syren.’ ” 
_ “ Where I go my wife can go,” said Fred White, 
“and I advise you, George, to go only where you 
might take your wife. We do not set ourselves 
up, not because we are not conceited, but because 
our lease of life and income depends on our feel- 
ing the pulse of the public and understanding its 
tastes.” 

“JI tell you,” said Briggs, “the public has no 
taste.” 

“It is your duty to develop it,” said Vivien. 

“I tell you the public has no taste. The public 
has no morality,” reiterated Briggs, pounding the 
table. 

“The fact grows clearer and clearer to me,” ob- 
served George Haddon, “ that we men have had our 
day, that is, as dramatic and literary material we 
are utterly used up, gone to seed. All the poets 
and dramatists have been turning us inside out for 
a thousand years. Man is exploited, a dried-up 
date. There are no potentialities of wickedness in 
us that have not been focused with a burning glass 
over and over. Now woman is taking her turn.” 

“I can tell you, Mr. Haddon,” put in Mrs. Fred 
White, “that there is a good deal of possible moral 
meaning in ‘The Syren.’ ” 

Briggs, who had been elaborately preparing a 
sardine sandwich, just as he held it to his lips 
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refrained from biting it and turned to Mrs. White 
with a scowl. 

“TI myself do not care to get any moral mean- 
ings out of the aberrations of a woman without 
intellect, without heart, without modesty, without 
anything but the instinct for wrestling from ex- 
istence something which answers her craving for 
excitement, her desire somehow to jump over the 
barriers.” 

‘But if it is a picture of life ” — 

“Hang it! Itis not a picture of life, it is a 
picture of chaos. Take away a woman’s love of 
what is noble and of good report, and society be- 
comes like that ship in the Arabian Nights which 
on entering the magnetic circle drops its bolts and 
rivets and goes slowly to pieces. Now what do 
you say about it, Miss Waldo?” 

“ T do not like the heroines of some of the modern 
plays, if that is what you mean,” said Milicent, 
“any more than I like the heroines of some of the 
modern books. Don’t you remember, Mr. Briggs, 
that epigram about Queen Caroline, who was a sort 
of modern woman, — 

“¢ Our gracious queen, we thee implore 
To go away and sin no more, 
But if that effort be too great, 
. To go away at any rate’ ?” 

“Oh, give that to me, give that to me, a Miss 
Waldo,” Briggs cried. “Tell me where you 
found it.” 


a _—— a - 
— —— a —_ _ —_ 
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“In Croker’s ‘ Diary,’ ” said Milicent. 

“Do let me have it, do let me have it,” said 
Briggs. 

“ Oh, anybody can have it, I lay no claim to it,” 
said Milicent. 

“T think you might have kept it for me,” said 
George Haddon reproachfully. ‘I never get time 
to read anything beyond the current literature.” 

“Too many people are writing nowadays,” said 
- Hugh Mayo moodily. He had tried to write him- 
self, but could not get in. 

“Too many clever people,” said Vivien. ‘ Each 
one tries to go a little farther than the other, 
and to make the style alive — give it the thrill of 
actuality.” 

“Miss Waldo,” said Briggs, “have you hap- 
pened to read that set of stories by Prosper Méri- 
mée, Turgenieff, the Goncourts, and the others, 
where each one saw the other and went one 
better?” 

“That was clever men’s jugglery.” 

“JT want to write a novel myself,” said Vivien. 
“It must be interesting to start something and 
then watch whether it goes on spinning or gathers 
moss.” 

“ If it is good it is pretty sure to gather moss,” 
said George Haddon. “I give Miss Waldo all 
the successes for her Book Talk. The distinction 
I ask is the distinction of treating the failures.” 

“Oh, I take it,” said Milicent, “that contem- 
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porary successes mean something worth observing 
about the contemporary taste.” 

“‘T tell you the public has no taste,” shrieked 
Briggs. 

‘No demonstration of mine could convince the 
public that it has no taste,” said Milicent. “ What 
the public seems to like is something not mentally 
exhausting, but something that arouses curiosity, 
and when a book sells a hundred thousand, I take 
it the book answers a certain need.” 

“ After the first twenty thousand the public 
follows after like a flock of sheep.” 

‘Yes, when a novel sells twenty thousand, I feel 
that it has some touch of feeling that makes the 
whole world kin.” 

“ But, Miss Waldo,” said George Haddon, “ you 
don’t believe in the trash you are willing to write 
wp r? 

Milicent did not need to answer, for George had 
embarked in a diatribe upon all the novels of the 
day which seemed to please this second-rate and 
deteriorating world. 

‘‘] think,” said Mrs. White, “that for interest 
and excitement, one wants a man’s novel, but one 
takes up a woman’s just to see how far the cat 
will jump. I almost feel inspired to write one 
myself.” 

“T’ll give you a title,” said George Haddon. 

“What? Out-Heroding Herod ?” 

“No; Naked, but not Ashamed.” 
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“Oh, I want that, I want that,” said Briggs. 
‘“¢ Let me have that.” 

He was already on his feet, cramming himself 
into his overcoat, and was off, followed by Fred 
White, each man fumbling in his pocket for his 
cigar, which he lighted the moment he was out. 
Nobody smoked at Milicent’s, not even Mrs. Fred 
White. Each man, sleepy to the point of feeling 
that everything was vanishing into the blue and 
that he did not care if he could only fold his hands 
and sleep, would, on arriving at the office, presently 
shake himself together to get hold of his idea, con- 
coct a neat, brief, comprehensive column of copy 
which, read at breakfast by leisurely people after 
eight hours of sleep, would seem to be the outcome of 
a week’s study and premeditation. Selma Meyers, 
having got hold of her points, ran after them. 
George Haddon had made his night’s report at the 
office and was free to take Mrs. White home. 

‘You do give us the nicest times,” she said to 
Milicent, who was rummaging for some clippings 
for George Haddon. 

Tom Whitehouse and Hugh Mayo had lingered 
a little behind the others, and while Tom and 
Vivien were having their last words, Hugh Mayo, 
looking Milicent over, said, “ Are you all right? 
All day long you have not seemed to me to be 
looking like yourself.” 

“Have n’t I?” said Milicent. “ Well, I sup- 
pose it has been a long day and I am tired.” 
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eternal writing!” 

“‘ That eternal writing,” answered Milicent. “ To- 
night during the second act I had all the dreams 
of the lotus eater.” 

“So did I,” said Hugh. 

“In my dreams I was so rich,’ she pursued, ‘ so 
rich that I could afford to sit still and watch the 
world turn round.” 

“T wish to heaven that dream might be realized,” 
said Hugh, little thinking what, if answered, that 
prayer would cost him. 


/ 


CHAPTER IV 
HER OCCUPATION GONE 


ONE morning late in January, Thomas White- 
house, Sr., had dropped in at John Gentry’s office, 
and while the two men sat discussing a matter of 
business, Mr. Whitehouse’s eye happened to fall on 
an advertisement in the paper lying before him. , 
“Why, bless my soul, John,” said he, “ just look 
here ;”. and picking up his glasses he read out 
Josiah Ransom’s advertisement to all next of kin of 
Milicent Waldo Lovering of Windybank, Conn. 
“Why, it seems as if that certainly must have 
something to do with Milicent,” he remarked; and 
John Gentry, rummaging his memory, recalled the 
fact that his sister Mary, Mrs. Waldo, had at 
one time been in the habit of visiting relations of 
her husband’s somewhere in New England. Both 
her uncles regarded Milicent with benevolent ap- 
proval, almost admiration, and each was anxious 
to put her in the way of setting forth her claims 
to any sort of windfall from any member of her 
father’s family. The “Dawn” building was only 
two blocks away, and they decided that the best 
thing to do was to go and see her at once. It had 
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always been their intention to call on her there 
and see how she was settled, and this was the very 
time. She might need some legal advice, might 
even have a little money to invest, and if so, why 
they could put her in the way of a good thing. 

Arriving at the “Dawn” office and making 
inquiries, it was not long before they were knock- 
ing at the door of the Hearth and Home depart- 
ment, and sure of a welcome, Mr. Gentry, with his 
hand already on the knob of the door, turned it and 
entered. They happened to have arrived at the 
very climax of Milicent’s affairs. Mr. Josiah Ran- 
som had preceded them by about fifteen minutes. 
He had brought affidavits concerning the death of 
Truman Waldo and his son; thus there could no 
longer be the slightest doubt as to Milicent’s being 
the only heir to the Windybank property. 

When her uncles entered, Milicent was standing 
in the middle of the floor. She had gone through 
many fluctuations of feeling during the last few 
weeks. She thought she had gained not only the 
poise but the counterpoise to bear whatever was to 
happen, but now that Mr. Ransom had brought 
her this full assurance she hada sensation of being 
lost in a strange country. Her surprise deepened 
on seeing her uncles come in ready to greet her 
with smiles and outstretched hands. They drew 
back a little at the sight of the grave, quiet stranger 
with his bag of papers, so it was Milicent who told 
them the news. 
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*“ Uncle John and uncle Tom,” she said, “this is 
Mr. Ransom.” 

She looked from one to the other very quietly 
and seriously. 

“ Mr. Ransom has just come to tell me that I am 
to inherit something from my father’s aunt.” 

Mr. Ransom rose, bowed, and looking at the two 
gentlemen over his glasses, shook hands with first 
one and then the other. 

‘*¢ Miss Milicent Waldo is sole next of kin,’ he 
announced with solemnity. 

‘“We just now saw your advertisement in the 
paper,” said Mr. Whitehouse exuberantly, again 
shaking hands with the lawyer, and then turning 
and embracing Milicent. ‘My dear, I said to 
your uncle John, ‘ Why, that must mean something 
about Milicent,’ and we came here quite breathless, 
eager to tell you the good news.” 

Mr. Ransom, in his quiet, methodical way, 
was picking up the papers he had dropped, and 
now, after carefully assorting them on the table 
beside him, he leaned back in his chair, put an 
elbow on each arm, and touching the ends of his 
extended fingers, began to relate to Milicent’s 
uncles what had been going on since Mrs. Lover- 
ing’s death. Both her sons had long been dead, but 
for three months it was supposed that one of her 
grandsons had survived her. That, however, turned 
out not to have been the case. Failing direct heirs, 
he then expected that the collateral heirs would 
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prove to be numerous, but a singular fatality 
seemed to have pursued the Waldo family. Mr. 
Ransom had done nothing hastily. When he first 
came to see Milicent, in November, he had been 
practically certain that she was the only heir, but 
he could not at that moment prove that her uncle 
and cousin had died without issue. Now all was 
proved beyond possibility of doubt. It was no dif- 
ficult matter to convince Mr. Gentry and Mr. 
Whitehouse. If they were disappointed that in- 
stead of being the ones to set the matter going they 
had simply come to find out that Milicent had known 
all about it for weeks, indeed months, they were 
at least saved trouble and responsibility and per- 
haps expense. They might have taken Milicent 
to task for nof confiding in her nearest relations, 
but after all they admired her reticence, especially 
when on pressing one inquiry after another they 
came to the question, “* What is the property likely 
to be worth?” they had the satisfaction of hear- 
ing that, besides a good house and lot and some 
considerable amount of woodland, there were safe 
investments which brought in a little more than a 
thousand a year. Their respect for Milicent had 
been growing all the morning ; it had now attained 
such dimensions that they could no longer contain 
it, and both men took leave at once, in order to let 
their tidings overflow. 

Milicent had dreaded telling her own news. 
Now she was not obliged to take the matter of dis- 
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closing it into account. Within an hour after Mr. 
Ransom had taken his departure in came Mrs. 
Whitehouse, literally hugging herself with delight, 
and surprised to find Milicent working away as if 
between her and her old occupations no chasm had 
yawned. 

“We want to do everything for you,” Mrs. 
Whitehouse said, folding Milicent to her heart, 
‘“‘and Lent comes so early this year that we shall 
need to get out the cards at once. SoI came to 
see whether you would rather have a reception 
or a dinner. Possibly you would like a dinner 
dance.” 

“Qh aunt Fanny,” said Milicent, “ I do not want 
any reception or any dinner. As for a dinner 
dance, I would not have it for the world.” 

‘But, my dear,” said Mrs. Whitehouse, “I do 
wish everybody to know how much we admire and 
appreciate you, and that we always have admired 
and appreciated you. If there is anywhere a girl 
who is fitted to assume a good position it is you. 
Everything will be at your feet. All that is needed 
is to give you the right start here in New York to 
put you in the right place.” 

“ But, dear aunt Fanny,” said Milicent, “ all this 
New York is just what I have longed to run away 
from.” | 

That was the longest day Milicent ever remem- 
bered. It was of no use to tell aunt F anny that 
she wanted no teas, no dinners, that what she pined 
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for was to leave such things behind her and go into 
the wilderness. 

“ But,” said Mrs. Whitehouse, “ your uncle Tom 
said that if you were to rent your house it would 
give you a very nice little income.” 

“Rent my house? Rent my heaven?” said Mili- 
cent. 

Then came Mrs. John Gentry, who was certain 
to have her own scheme. She and her girls were 
preparing to take the Mediterranean trip and then 
to come back by the way of Italy and Paris. She 
was yearning to gather Milicent under her wings, 
and clucked encouragingly, *‘Oh, you can lead the 
most beautiful life now. You shall be with us in 
all we do.” 

Vivien neither proffered advice nor asked ques- 
tions. Her first exclamation was, “I knew that 
you were thinking of something. Well, I have 
always wondered what you would do if you had 
the opportunity, and now it has come.” 

It was soon settled that Fred White and his 
wife were to take the flat until the end of the lease, 
which expired in June, and that Vivien should live 
with them. 

Milicent was conscious of certain dumb little 
delicacies of consideration on the part of Vivien in 
trying to keep everybody from pestering her with 
questions. She herself was chiefly conscious of 
having nothing about her future plans to reveal. 
Her idea at this moment was simply that after the 
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first of March she would no longer have twenty 
books besides all the periodicals to go through each 
week, no longer have to prepare sixteen columns of 
copy, no longer have to listen to every woman in 
New York who wanted her help in securing a pay- 
ing position and to every man with some idea he 
longed to part with. But each day when she went 
to the office she felt that all her old friends and 
comrades looked at her with different eyes, except, 
perhaps, Selma Meyers, who was making every 
effort to prove her worthiness to succeed to Mili- 
cent’s place. What Milicent longed for in these 
days was not to see people but to hide herself from 
them. She felt half ashamed that by no virtue 
of her own, but by some jugglery, money which 
should have belonged to very different people was 
coming into her possession. One day she sent in 
her resignation to take effect from the first of 
March, and twenty minutes later Mr. Grainger 
appeared. 

“ Well,” said he, “I had your note.” He sat 
down and looked about him. “Of course it is all 
nonsense about your going. The idea! Just as 
you were beginning to do the work in the very way 
that I wanted you to do it. I simply shall not let 
you go, so you had better put that idea out of your 
mind.” 

Milicent held her breath. The old trembling 
feeling of being helpless, at the mercy of an iron 
taskmaster, a captive without hope of release, came 
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back. Instantly her entire future seemed to depend 
on pleasing this big strong man. He sat looking 
at her aggressively. 

“ What do you find fault with?” he proceeded. 
“JT am willing and anxious to make you comfort- 
able. Just say what more it is you want — East- 
ern rugs, a lounge, electric bells, meals served by a 
caterer? Come now, be a reasonable woman.” 

“I mean to be reasonable,” Milicent murmured. 

‘“ Hugh Mayo was saying something about your 
having come into some property,” Mr. Grainger 
now remarked. ‘ Who is it belonging to you that 
has died?” | 

“Tt is my great aunt,” answered Milicent depre- 
catingly. “She did not leave it tome. I simply 
inherit as next of kin.” 

“ Next of kin? What, no other heirs?” 

“No. Not one.” | 

«Some people are lucky.” 

“ Have I had such good luck that anybody need 
begrudge it to me?” faltered Milicent. “I am 
thirty-four years old, and since I was seventeen I 
have been trying to make my own living.” 

‘Well, who finally let you in for a good thing, 
gave you a good place, overlooked the fact that at 
first you did not do too good work?” 

“T am not ungrateful,” said Milicent, with swim- 
ming eyes, ** far from it.” 

‘¢ Well, then, show it.” 

Milicent sat before him, her hands clasping and 
unclasping each other in her lap. 
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“Just sign a paper saying you will stay for five 
years. I will make it worth your while. Perhaps 
it will be better to make it six years. Then you 
will be forty, and forty will be a better age to 
retire at.” 

“Oh sir, I could not.” 

“ Why not?” 

“‘T am tired, oh so tired.” 

“Tired? Not a bit of it; you are as fresh as 
a bird. You will be tired to death going way off 
there into the country, as I have heard, without too 
much money to spend. Far better stay here and 
let your income accumulate for your old age.” 

Again she was silent. 

“What do you want to do?” he now demanded. 

“ Just to sit still and see the grass grow. You 
see, Mr. Grainger, I have worked so long. I have 
had such heavy responsibilities. I need a rest.” 

He sat, nervous, irritable, gazing at her with that 
big perplexed stare. 

“There is something about you I like,” he said 
finally, “‘and I think it is that you are capable 
of feeling responsibility. Now Miss Waldo, I am 
sincere and honest in this. I do not want you to 
go. There is nobody to take your place. The 
paper will be like a dinner without salt.” 

“I wanted to speak to you about Selma Meyers. 
Selma Meyers would like to take the place,” said 
Milicent timidly. 

“Selma Meyers! That saucy, black-eyed, im- 
pudent looking creature? what can she do?” 
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“Selma has a pretty trick of her own and is 
getting into the routine of my work.” 

‘¢Confound her!” said Mr. Grainger. “I don’t 
want her! I hate novelties. I did not even like 
you all at once. It took me a good while to get 
used to you, and you have only done what I put 
into you.” 

“ T know it,” said Milicent. “I have felt it all 
the time and I am not ungrateful. Ungrateful? I 
should think not!’? And she felt moved to confide 
in him. All the sordidness slipped off her relation 
to the chief. She told him a little of her need of 
making money, of how necessary the money had 
been, of how, when she had received her first weekly 
check, she had kissed it. 

“Kissed it, did you?” said Mr. Grainger, “ and 
it was not a very big one after all.” 

“Tt meant so much,” she faltered. “It was 
a regular salary, —something I could depend on, 
coming week after week.” And she went on in 
her story of what the money had done, how it had 
given her mother ease and security to the end of her 
days, and how, although when her mother died she 
was considerably in debt, the growing salary had 
enabled her gradually to pay all the doctor’s bills 
and the money she had borrowed from her uncle 
for necessary expenses, and how now for a year 
she had even been laying by something. She felt 
as if she owed him everything, and she tried to 
express a little of what it meant to her to find that 
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he considered hers no mere hireling service but 
something he could value and something he did not 
willingly give up. 

“Give up willingly? The devil I don’t!” said 
Mr. Grainger. “If I could I would put you under 
lock and key and never let you go away at all! I 
flatter myself I know a good thing, and when I find 
it I mean to keep it.” 

“T have always had an ominous vision that the 
time would come when I should be stuck fast and 
have no more to say,” said Milicent. 

“Not you,” said Mr. Grainger. He looked at 
her, rather pleased to see that she was cowering and 
shrinking. He piqued himself on knowing how to 
-make people tremble. | 

«What do you ever expect to do in that God-for- 
saken place?” he now inquired. 

“Sit still and try to get hold of myself,” an- 
swered Milicent. 

“How much did your aunt leave you to live 
on?” 

She named the figures under her breath, expect- 
ing the explosion which followed. 

“You cannot live on that. You will starve. 
You will have to work harder than I ever made 
you work. You will just simply die of hypochon- 
dria, of loneliness. You will have no society, you 
will have no books, you will be a century behind 
the ideas that you care anything about. I, you 
see, am country born, and I know all about the 
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country. You will be surrounded by people who 
will not only not understand you but will misunder- 
stand you, who will pry into your affairs, ask you 
all sorts of questions, and bore you to death. You 
will be utterly disenchanted and write begging me 
to let you come back. Now Miss Waldo, listen to 
me. If that is all the money you have got, you 
had better save it and stay here. I will not only 
give you a third more salary, but I will let you 
‘have the little girl to help you when you are tired. 
The devil take the old woman for dying, anyway ! 
Why should she not have had twelve children, like 
a mother in Israel, and not come spoiling my peace 
of mind?” 

Milicent sat shuddering, feeling the storm break 
over her. Windybank and all its possessions 
seemed remote and unsubstantial, something she 
had only dreamed of. She was still at the mercy 
of this relentless taskmaster, as she had always 
been. For her there could be no freedom, no 
amaranthine bowers. But after Mr. Grainger had 
spent his thunder and lightning the storm cleared 
off, and he came up smiling and asked her what she 
was crying about and whether she happened to have 
any work of Selma Meyers’ that he could look at. 

When on the last day she presented herself at 
the office, Mr. Grainger came in, shook hands, and 
told her Tiffany’s people were engraving her name 
on an afternoon tea salver of Sheffield silver, which 
he wished her to accept for old association’s sake, 
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and that perhaps she had ‘better step in and give 
any special directions and tell them how to send it 
to Windybank. 


It ought, perhaps, to be recounted as a part of 
Milicent’s triumphal progress that before the first 
of March she had received two offers of marriage, 
—one from George Haddon and the other from 
Hugh Mayo. 

“T wish with all my heart,” the latter said, ‘ that 
I had asked you a year ago, for all this time it has 
been on the tip of my tongue, and now it must seem 
as if I were after your money.” 

“But the fact is I have so little money,” said 
Milicent, “it would never occur to me that any- 
body could possibly have any mercenary ideas con- 
nected with it; and we have been such good friends 
I am much obliged to you for not spoiling the com- 
fort of our daily intercourse by any such thoughts.” 

“‘ But I have had those thoughts,” replied Hugh. 
“It simply kills me to have you go. Youware neces- 
sary to my life. Nothing else has kept me here. 
I wanted you for my wife, but if that were not 
possible ” — 

“Oh, we are capital friends,” said Milicent, “* we 
have always been capital friends; let us go on being 
so.” For to Milicent the thought of love was apart 
from her life, it did not belong to her at all. 
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CHAPTER V 
TURNING A FIRST PAGE 


MILICENT reached the Lovering place on a snowy 
evening just past the middle of March. A little 
shy of making any parade of taking possession, she 
had made her plans to arrive after dark. 

“J should like it best to see no one that night,” 
she had written to Mr. Ransom. “If there could 
be one or two fires burning I should know how 
to make myself comfortable, and perhaps you will 
kindly give the key of the house to a cab-driver, 
who would be ready to take me and my trunks.” 

If anything pleased Mr. Ransom it was to see 
things quietly done. Just so he would have pre- 
ferred to steal in, and he comprehended. He did 
not even tell his wife, who gave half her time to 
wonderings and conjectures about the new possessor 
of the Lovering place, what was the date of Mili- 
cent’s arrival. Being a man of resource, he him- 
self lighted the fires, even filled lamps and the 
teakettle. He also bought a loaf of bread, a pound 
of butter, a dozen of eggs, and a half pound of tea, 
and set them forth in plain view on the kitchen 
table. In Windybank women were not supposed 
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to be helpless before domestic emergencies, and for 
the resources of his new client in particular, Mr. 
Ransom had conceived a great respect. 

Milicent always remembered the feeling of relief, 
of actuality, that the bread and butter, tea and 
eggs, gave her when she came upon them. Every- 
thing else in the house had inspired a nightmare 
feeling. Every object, silent, alien, like a mute, 
hostile witness, appeared to be watching her; the 
groups of furniture, the odds and ends of orna- 
ment, the prim little old-fashioned vases with paper 
roses, seemed to put their heads together, whisper- 
ing. Only the homely loaf looked familiar, and 
extended a soothing and pensive welcome. 

Milicent would have preferred to turn the key 
in the lock herself, but the man who had driven 
her from the station had it in his pocket and at 
once ran up the walk and threw the door wide 
open. 

“ There are two good fires made, Miss Waldo,” 
he said. ‘“ Mr. Ransom told me to tell you he had 
looked out for that.” 

She stood while he brought in the three trunks 
and placed them beside four huge boxes and two 
barrels which had preceded her, quite filling up 
the place. 

“Could n’t I stay and help you, ma’am?” the 
man inquired. ‘Seems to me you look kind of 
lonely.” 

‘¢Not in the least, thank you,” Milicent roused 
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herself to say with a flash of her usual spirit. But 
after he had left her and she had locked and bolted 
the door, she turned into the room on the left and 
at once sank down into a low chair drawn up before 
the fire, extending her hands as if benumbed. 
She had not counted on this belated snowstorm. 
What she experienced at this moment was chiefly 
thankfulness for warmth; but as she sat leaning 
toward the blaze there was something in the dead 
silence, broken only by the soft hissing of the coals 
as they broke into little blue flames, which presently 
began to weigh upon her. She was weary and 
faint, but instead of feeling heavy or drowsy, all 
her faculties seemed stimulated to intense wakeful- 
ness. A clear memory came back to her of reach- 
ing the house at this hour of the evening, and of 
sitting at this very hearth, when she was five years 
old. She recalled how her cousin Waldo had 
loosed her wraps and warmed her little hands in 
his, while at the right, in this same high-backed 
chair, had sat her aunt Lovering, to her memory a 
pale, stately old lady, with a quiet, imperturbable 
manner. Her father and mother and Minny were 
with her then, but it was only Mrs. Lovering and 
the two boys, Waldo in particular, that she re- 
- membered. She seemed to feel a waft as if from 
their presence. She would have been afraid to 
turn her head. All the nameless meanings of the 
many years, the loves, the hopes, the heartbreaks, 
assailed her with a bitter regret. So much had 
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been, and yet had flatly vanished, departed into 
silence. The pity of it all assailed her. Who was 
she, trying to steal in and make a new life for her- 
self when there could be no more flood tide, only 
the dreary ebb? 

Just at this moment something happened. Sol- 
emnly, like the knell of doom, a clock from 
somewhere began to strike. Heavily, slowly, re- 
lentlessly, it went on and on, as if numbering those 
unregarded hours of those unregarded years be- 
tween her sitting at this hearthstone as a child and 
now. What oppressed Milicent was a sudden and 
frightful feeling of the house not being empty, of 
there being life here. Figures seemed to move 
through the shadows, fresh gloom seemed to invade 
the corners of the room. She seemed to hear 
stirrings and whisperings. What went on in her 
quickened muffled perceptions for a long minute 
she was presently to look back at curiously, almost 
incredulously. Then, as if she took herself between 
her two hands, she rose out of her cramped posture, 
stretched herself, threw off her cloak and hat, and 
with the change of position departed that fateful 
sense of lassitude. Turning her back upon the 
fire, she stood looking round, then took up the lamp 
and went into the hall. Yes, there was a clock 
there, and although the pendulum did not move, 
something still seemed to vibrate. 

‘Perhaps it was a greeting,” she now said. — 

At least the crisis had keyed her to a new sort 
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of susceptibility. If for a moment she had shrunk 
back from these new responsibilities, she was now 
ready to meet them. She accounted for it as a 
momentary mood. The look of everything as she 
came in had been a little gloomy and depressing. 
This was her home. Here she was to find a new 
life. Here, indeed, she was to find herself. It 
was then that, gathering up her courage, she began 
to explore her premises. Entering the kitchen, 
which was cheerfully lighted and where a good fire 
burned, she came upon those signs of hospitality. 
She boiled eggs, made a cup of tea, ate bread and: 
butter, and her mind came back to the other side 
of life, and her brain cleared of its vague, misty 
perception of unrealities, gave up things unseen, 
and accepted things visible. By this time it was 
past eight o’clock. She covered the fires, opened 
her trunk, found the bedding she had taken pains to 
bring, went upstairs, turned into the nearest room, 
made up a bed, lay down, and went to sleep. 

All the uncanniness had departed when she 
awoke next morning. As it happened, the room 
she had chosen faced the east, and what had roused 
her was the splendor of the low, full sunlight upon 
the snow. The sky was brilliantly blue. This 
was indeed a white day, a shining day, a day of 
new life. The night before she had been tired, 
dejected, feeling herself an intruder, a pretender, 
a usurper. Until the clock startled her with its 
deliberate strokes resounding through the house, 
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everything had seemed to offer her a dumb resist- 
ance. ‘To-day, after a long and dreamless sleep, 
she had regained her equipoise, and with it came 
back her hold upon life. Instead of pretending 
that continued struggle and negation was the sole 
remedy against despair, what she experienced at 
this moment was joy that she was free, that Mr. 
Alonzo Grainger had ceased to exist for her. She 
flung the shutters wide open and looked out with a 
little flutter of the heart. The snow which last night 
had oppressed her like a shroud had now become 
a wonder of beauty, an ephemeral one, for with 
the first sunbeams it was to melt. It had fallen 
softly and windlessly and had moulded itself to all 
that it enfolded, so that unfamiliar and droll shapes 
loomed up all about the house, as if the weird fan- 
cies of the night, like a procession of phantoms, still 
kept guard. 

No sensation had ever been more piquant than 
that she was at home, that she was actually getting 
up and dressing in her own house. She gazed 
about her with frank curiosity, experiencing a 
sense of infinite riches when she discovered that 
the furniture of the room was of solid mahogany. 
The paint was dingy, the wall paper hideous, but 
she could remedy all that. She was almost too ex- 
cited to set herself seriously to the task of bathing 
and dressing. The sense that all about her were 
rooms on rooms, strange rooms but yet her own 
rooms, to be explored, rummaged, ransacked, made 
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over, rooms that she could install herself in, take 
possession of, do with as she chose, was something 
almost too much — it went to her head. Her re- 
morse for being alive when all those to whom this 
place had once belonged were dead lost its sting. 
She had shut out no rightful possessor, and if in 
their graves the Loverings were to hold in mort- 
main their old estate, what she felt to-day was 
that she was willing to live in peace with them, 
meet them at the doorways and on the stairs, con- 
scious of their benediction. She had done none of 
them a wrong, and they had done her a great good. 
She made her peace at last with this incalculable 
good fortune, and accepted it gratefully. You see, 
so far in life Milicent Waldo had had little or no- 
thing that she had not worked for. Almost nothing 
had come to her for nothing. The necessity for 
shelter, fire, food, and clothes, not only for herself 
but for others, had made it imperative to put forth 
her best working powers. Even now she said to 
herself she must not accept this tangible something 
for nothing, putting forth no effort, making no 
struggle. No—as she looked out of the window 
again and saw everything sleeping under the sun- 
shine and the snow, she extended her arms ag if 
_ embracing all Windybank, in fact as if embracing 
the whole world. To have a house of one’s own, 
with windows to look out of at sunsets and sun- 
_ rises, a door to open for warmth and light and yet 
to shut behind one upon the world, a fireside, a 
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chair to nestle in before the fire and watch it blaze 
up and die away, leisure to sit and gaze and think 
over all the meanings of all the days of the years 
of one’s life, read all the books one had longed to 
read, or to look out and watch the shiftings of the 
sunlight, to feel the drop of the flying world toward 
the east, and to be able to watch the alternations of 
morning, noon, and night, the rise of the planets 
and the constellations, the changes of the weather 
and of the seasons! Mailicent was to-day, in fact, 
in such a state of vibration, answering to these new 
thoughts, that unless she had had to yield presently 
to the prosaic necessity of preparing her own break- 
fast her sensibilities might have been too sharp for 
her comfort. 

Fate knocked at the door just as she had finished 
her cup of coffee. It was not yet eight o’clock. 
Milicent was reflecting that in spite of her inde- 
pendence she needed a little help from the outside 
world ; yet slightly dreading the shock of encoun- 
ter, she opened the door upon a woman apparently 
somewhat beyond her own age, who stood there in 
no hesitating attitude, but planted on the threshold 
as if she had had a right to enter. 

‘‘T heard you had come,” she said grimly. 

Milicent acquiesced. “I am here,” she said, 
and regarded the intruder, who was dark, angular, 
with a determined eye not altogether pleasing, yet 
with a suggestion of efficiency. 

‘* You see, Miss Waldo,” she said, ‘I am Mrs. 
St. George.” 
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“ Will you come in, Mrs. St. George?” 

“Yes.” 

She came in, shutting the door behind her. 

“ You see,” Mrs. St. George went on to explain, 
“this is home to me. I lived here with Mrs. 
Lovering for more than ten years altogether, and 
all those seven years that she was almost helpless 
I took care of her.” 

“IT remember now,” said Milicent, “that Mr. 
Ransom spoke of you. He said that Mrs. Lover- 
ing had a very faithful housekeeper and nurse.” 

“T generally mean to do my duty when I under- 
take it and when I am well paid for it,” said Mrs. 
St. George. 

She looked at Milicent and seemed to wait. 
Milicent, too, waited. 

“Shall you be wanting somebody to do for 
you?” Mrs. St. George now asked pointedly. 

“The right person,” replied Milicent. “It 
must be somebody who is quiet, interested, and 
willing to live with the least expense possible.” 

“ Now that suits me,” said Mrs. St. George. “It 
is what I have always been used to and what I 
like. I never did see the use of much expense. I 
hate waste like poison. What I enjoy doing most 
1s contriving that a little shall go a long way.” 

Milicent’s perceptions had all along kept pace 
with Mrs. St. George’s statements, in joyful recog 
nition of the fact that here seemed almost too much 
good fortune. But she still waited and seemed to 
ponder. 
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“How are you situated, Mrs. St. George?” she 
now asked. ‘ Have you a family?” 

“Nobody on earth but myself. I have got a 
half share in the old place along with my brother, 
and I have been living there with him ever since 
Mrs. Lovering died, but I don’t like his wife and 
I can’t abide his children. I am that sort of a per- 
son, Miss Waldo,” she went on, with a quick glance 
into Milicent’s eyes, “that hates a crowd. I like 
to keep myself to myself a good deal. I like to 
eat by myself, and when I get ready to set down I 
like to set down by myself for company. Somehow 
I can’t breathe with too many people meddling.” 

It was astonishing with what lightness of heart 
Milicent listened. 

“J don’t never want togo out,” Mrs. St. George 
superadded, “and I don’t have no company.” 

Certainly Mrs. St. George’s qualifications so 
absolutely answered a cherished ideal existing in 
Milicent’s secret thoughts that they held out a hope 
reasonable enough to be accepted joyfully until it 
proved fallacious. Milicent sealed a compact with- 
out much discussion. Mrs. St. George had certain 
fixed ideas: first, concerning wages, which she liked 
to have paid promptly, so that she could all the 
time enjoy the feeling that she was laying them 
by and accumulating a provision for her old age; 
and the second was that she ‘should invariably be 
addressed as Mrs. St. George. 

“ You see, Miss Waldo,” she explained, “ I was 
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only married eighteen months, and out of that 
eighteen months my husband was only home six 
weeks. He was a sailor, and went down in a 
dreadful blow off Nantucket. I never even got’ 
his chist, and eighteen months is a short time out 
of forty-three years. So I like to keep up the 
memory that I really was married.” 

Milicent cheerfully promised to call her Mrs. 
St. George, and inquired when she could come. 

“T am here already, I should think,” said Mrs. 
St. George. “I left my bundle outside. You see,” 
she explained, with a certain lightening of aspect, 
“I wanted to get here before you brought anybody 
else in. I was the last person to sleep in this 
house, and if I had known you was coming last 
night I should have been here to let you in, but it 
was n’t until after nine o’clock that I heard that 
somebody had seen a light in an upstairs window.” 

“You know your own room, I suppose,” said 
Milicent. 

““T should rather think I did,” said Mrs. St. 
George. She at once went upstairs and took 
possession, and presently came down in a working 
dress. <A dread, undefined, but still a dread, had 
rolled off Milicent’s heart. She had, in fact, made 
one effort to find a maid in New York to bring 
with her, but had quickly decided to come alone to 
Windybank and accept what resources the place 
offered. Impossible to tell how even Mrs. St. 
George’s exclusiveness pleased her, how grateful to 
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her in every sense was that phrase, “I love to set 
by myself and to eat by myself,” it defined the 
situation at once and showed clear good sense on 
‘Mrs. St. George’s part. Milicent desired to live 
simply. ‘Theie was little money, and she wished 
and needed to live simply, yet when life conducts — 
too absolutely to simplification one is apt to draw 
the line too tautly between what one needs and 
what one can do without. ‘ Sense,” said Carlyle, 
“can support itself in most countries on sixpence 
a day, but for phantasy planets and solar systems 
cannot suffice.” Now Milicent wished to live on 
sixpence, yet could not do without planets and solar 
systems. 

“The first thing to do, I take it,” remarked 
Mrs. St. George, with an air of being ready to go 
into action, “is for me to give the kitchen and the 
pantry and all the cupboards a good cleaning, and 
while I am doing that, Miss Waldo, you can be 
looking about and making up your mind what you 
want me to do next.” 

It was almost as if Mrs. St. George knew with 
what heart beats Milicent was taking possession, 
and what a pleasure there was even in the going 
into one room after another and finding what it 
contained. What she did first was to fling all the 
blinds wide open. That was what the house needed. 
Sunshine fuller and freer, “like a mighty river 
flowing in,” gave her the sense that it was not, 
after all, an utterly unfamiliar universe which she 
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CHAPTER VI 
MINE OWN HOUSE 


WinDYBANK fortunes had been made in whaling 
and in the West India trade in the early part of 
the nineteenth century. Nowadays no ships laden 
with oil or the spoils of the tropics come to the 
decaying wharves, and the wide harbor gives room 
only to excursion steamers, pleasure yachts, and 
cat-boats. Away at the east opens the wide ocean. 
Down the sound toward the west stretch miles on 
miles of white beach, offering opportunity for 
summer hotels and cottages. Waindybank proper 
lies higher away from the docks, bordering on the 
left bank of the Mercer, which, more like a broad 
arm of the sea than a river, carries its strong tides 
some miles inland. The Lovering house was on 
Summit Street, one of the crossways between High 
Street and the River Road. It stood so high that 
from its upper windows, when the leaves were off 
the trees, silver patches of light on the water could 
be caught on three sides, while away to the north 
the hills rose fold on fold, here and there a dip 
showing an occasional glimpse of the river on its 
way. The house was a plain structure of red brick 
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solidly faced with stone. It was remote enough 
from the two long parallel streets which ran up 
from the wharves and constituted the business part 
of the town to seem far away from any sort of 
traffic. At present snowbanks covered the wide 
breadth of street which would soon be green with 
spring. Even these snow-covered spaces suggested 
to Milicent that time and space were disregarded 
at Windybank. 

The garden was behind the house, and the or- 
chard rose above it on a sunny slope. Milicent 
could recall how full the garden had been of roses 
on one of her early visits; even under the snow 
she could make out the elaborate beds, all circling 
round a central mound surmounted by a marble 
vase, with its unpruned vines of last year covered 
with snow and ice and looking like a statue or a 
fountain. Could all this be looked at without a 
quickening of the spirit by one who had said to 
herself that she would like to see a whole day, from 
the first gleam of dawn to the closing in of night, 
who had longed to watch the weather, to rush out 
if she liked into the wind and rain and hail and 
snow and be a part of its wildness, then to be 
able to come in and shut the door and say to her- 
self, ‘This is my home” ? 

Mr. Ransom made his appearance at ten o’clock. 
Already he seemed like an old friend. He took 
pleasure in pointing out to Milicent how well and 
solidly built the house was. He rapped on the 
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wall to show that the partitions were of brick, and 
assured her that the floors and rafters were of oak. 
He had looked after the property for years and 
explained that it was in good repair, that the roof 
had been reshingled with the best cedar shingles 
only two years before, and that all the woodwork 
had been carefully repainted with four coats. Evi- 
dently in giving this account of his stewardship 
he experienced no little relief. He was glad to 
have found an heir, and if a shade of perplexity 
crossed his face when she told him that much as 
she was impressed by the substantial worth of the 
place and the excellence of the general arrange- 
ments, still she was distressed by the general din- 
giness, his fears were disarmed when she added, 
‘“‘As it has dropped down from heaven to me by 
the four corners, I must take the best possible care 
of it. I should be only too thankful to go on liv- 
ing in it just as itis. But I wish to have a feeling 
of being settled for the rest of my life, contented 
with all my eye falls on day by day, and don’t you 
think I might take six hundred dollars of the money 
I have saved and try to brighten it all up?” 

“ My dear young lady,” he exclaimed, “ six hun- 
dred dollars is a great deal of money.” 

“It certainly seems a great deal to me,” said 
Milicent, “but don’t you see, Mr. Ransom, that 
if I make a few changes to suit myself it will seem 
more as if it belonged to me and less to the dead 
and vanished people who have lived here?” 
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“My dear young lady, my dear young lady,” 
said Mr. Ransom, “you have every right to suit 
yourself, you have every right.” 

Still he spoke with the sad and serious patience 
of a man who feels that only a few favored mortals 
have a right to suit themselves in this world, and 
that even they, instead of trying to please the eye, 
ought to find happiness in things of the spirit. At 
the moment Milicent was ready to applaud herself 
for being candid, feeling it to be a prudent econ- 
omy of woman’s willfulness to define her first im- 
pressions and to make them a basis of operations. 
All her life she had been submissive, surrendering 
herself to one domination after another. She was 
so accustomed to accept disappointment, to the feel- 
ing that after all nothing mattered so long as it 
touched only herself, that she almost wondered at 
her own resolution against Mr. Ransom’s doubt- 
ful assent. A year later, when she had measured 
the weight of public opinion in Windybank, she 
was thankful that she had managed to retain Mr. 
Ransom on her side, that he had stood by her 
from first to last. He brought David Pascoe, the 
village carpenter, to see her, and when Milicent 
explained what changes she had resolved to have 
made, David Pascoe, evidently staggered, ex- 
claimed, ‘“* Well, some folks do want the earth!” 

Mrs. St. George also, on hearing that there were 
to be certain alterations and improvements, evi- 
dently wavered in her allegiance. Later she con- 
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fided to Mr. Ransom that when she heard that any- 
one could be so presumptuous as to try to alter 
anything Mrs. Lovering had left, she had been so 
indignant that she had had to hold herself down in 
her place with both hands ; that her first feeling on 
seeing the new white porcelain sink in the kitchen 
and the stationary washtubs in the laundry was 
that she must pack up and leave. Such things 
could not be good for the soul, she was sure of that. 
Indeed, all Windybank was aghast at such spend- 
thrift ways. Mr. Ransom had to go about assur- 
ing everybody that it was all done with Milicent’s 
own money, and that so far she had not drawn’ on 
the estate for a penny. Windybank people felt 
responsible not only for their own souls but for the 
souls of their neighbors, and Milicent was both 
prayed for and preached at in all the churches. 
However, her strangeness protected her, and she 
went on her way rejoicing. Gradually after his 
first surprise, David Pascoe pondered and listened, 
then decided that the alterations could be carried 
out within the prescribed limit of expense. What 
struck not only David Pascoe but Mr. Ransom in 
Milicent was her rapidity as well as her lucidity. 

When at Mr. Pascoe’s concession, “ Well, we 
might perhaps do it about the first of June,” she 
made swift retort, “ But why not now?” even Mr. 
Ransom was conscious of the cogency of her argu- 
ment that, as the work was to be all done indoors, 
it was better to take advantage of the wet weather 
of the early spring. 
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Then, too, in the matter of paint and paper, as 
if by some infallible instinct, she knew in an in- 
stant what she needed. Mr. Ransom, used to Mrs. 
Ransom’s powers of mind, which instead of devel- 
oping from the blade to the ear and then to the 
full corn in the ear began at the full ear and went 
back to the kernel, could not but reflect that, 
however admirable in the abstract it might be 
for a2 woman to know so well what she wanted, 
still such spirit and capacity in the partner of 
one’s bosom might sometimes endanger a man’s 
supremacy. Nevertheless, the old lawyer admired 
the dash of unexpectedness and ease in Milicent 
even when it took his breath away, and he woke 
up every morning nowadays with a feeling of some- 
thing pleasant happening. After the stiff narrow 
windows of the Lovering house had frowned down 
on the street for three generations there was some- 
thing a little saucy in this interloper’s having 
the intervening wall knocked out between them 
and new frames put in, thus forming a cluster of 
windows. 

“She calls them Elizabethan,’ Mr. Pascoe ex- 
plained ironically. ‘ Perhaps she knows why, I 
don’t.” 

But afterwards, as if not to give the subject too 
intricate an air of mystery, he added, “She says 
she wants light.” 

Naturally and inevitably it was said, with many 
a shake of the head and warning forefinger, that 
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Mrs. Lovering would turn in her grave if she 
only knew what was being done in the sacred 
family premises. Luckily for Milicent’s peace of 
mind, it was a point of Windybank etiquette that 
Visitors were not expected to call until the parlor 
curtains were up. ‘Thus while there were not only 
no curtains but no windows, Milicent was left un- 
enlightened concerning her neighbor’s views. 
While the carpenters and plumbers were busy, 
and even after the painters and paper hangers had 
taken possession downstairs, Milicent found occu- 
pation in going through Mrs. Lovering’s posses- 
sions. Here Mrs. St. George was not only a help 
but a guide, being able to discriminate with unex- 
pected nicety of choice between what was worthless 
and what was sacred. It was indeed Mrs. St. 
George’s experience of Milicent at this juncture 
that tided over any possible doubt or misunder- 
standing. Had Milicent seemed curious instead 
of delicate, grasping instead of generous, narrow 
instead of large, why with that immaculate porce- 
lain sink and those stationary washtubs staring at 
her downstairs, Mrs. St. George could hardly have 
borne it. As it was, she said to herself that she 
was just resolved to stay on and see what happened. 
It seemed to Milicent natural and inevitable that 
Mrs. St. George should come into what she called 
Mrs. Lovering’s “ things.” The clothes she had 
helped the old lady put on and take off were sacred 
to her. She knew everything about each individ- 
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ual garment, and was proud to point out with what 
neatness and thrift it had been cared for. This 
same neatness and thrift showed all through the 
dead woman’s belongings and made Mailicent expe- 
rience a glad thrill of kinship. There were two 
chests full of household linen, one holding hand- . 
spun tablecloths, sheets, and pillow cases, and the 
other those of more modern date, with ruffles and 
hemstitching. There were silk patch quilts lined 
with lamb’s wool and with down. One camphor 
chest was full of old gowns, some of silk and em- 
broidered China erépe, while underneath their fra- 
grant folds was an oblong box covered with faded 
brocade and labeled “ For my son’s wife,” con- 
taining bits of old-fashioned lace of all sorts and 
shapes, collars, cuffs, berthas, and caps. Another 
receptacle held old brooches and rings, fob chains 
and old watches, and half a dozen miniatures set in 
tarnished silver and paste brilliants. 

The spring was late, one storm succeeding an- 
other, and often Milicent would seem to wake out 
of a dream after being lost in her occupation, and 
hearing the rain on the roof and the various noises 
made by the workmen downstairs, would feel 
obliged to pinch herself to regain assurance of her 
own identity. If the day were ever to come when 
Milicent, treading ever so reverently in the footsteps 
of her predecessor, seeming everywhere to meet the 
touch of that dead hand, should feel that she had 
any right to these warps and woofs from forgotten 
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looms, these yellowing laces, these jewels which 
had so long lost lustre without light or warmth or 
human clasp, it was not now. 

Instead, she packed each article away in white 
tissue paper, tying the parcels with soft ribbons; 
except the miniatures, — these she wished to com- 
pare with the portraits downstairs. 

Gradually Mrs. St. George was so wrought upon 
by Milicent’s faithfulness to the family that she 
was ready to tell all about the generations of Lov- 
erings she had known. 

Mrs. Lovering had lost her husband ten years 
after her marriage, when the two boys, John and 
Waldo, were respectively seven and nine. She 
had not been young when she was married — thirty- 
six if a day. She and the judge had been in love 
with each other early, then the engagement had 
been broken, and later they had come together 
again. The first that Mrs. St. George had known 
anything in particular about the Loverings was 
when as a girl she had gone to school at the acad- 
emy with the two boys, and she identified their 
pictures for Milicent. The dark one was John, 
Waldo was fair. All the Loverings were dark but 
Waldo. John was said to be his mother’s favorite, 
probably because he was like his father, and al- 
though she kept a strict hand on both, it was apt 
to fall hardest on Waldo. She was terribly ambi- 
tious for both boys. Nothing in Windybank was 
quite good enough for them. She wanted them 
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to keep themselves to themselves. She fretted 
Waldo by making him give an account of every 
minute of his time. If he was not in before nine 
o’clock she sent for him. What happens in such 
cases is always what a mother does not want, and 
presently it came to her ears that he was “ going 
with” Ruth Strong, the daughter of Tim Strong 
the livery stable man. Possibly enough any trouble 
might have been averted if Mrs. Lovering had 
ignored the matter, let Waldo go back to college, 
then perhaps have sent him away somewhere else 
next vacation. As it was, she put the young fellow 
on his mettle by defaming Ruth, whereupon he 
flared up, said she was the nicest girl in Windy- 
bank, and he meant to be engaged to her and 
marry her as soon as he was twenty-one. The fact 
was Ruth had more than one admirer. It was not 
a good sort of a house for a girl to grow up in, and 
when presently Ruth was married to George Jud- 
son, what was said openly in Windybank was that 
Mrs. Lovering had brought it about, had paid Tim 
Strong a thousand dollars, and had given Ruth the 
money to buy herself handsome clothes. As for 
Judson, he was a harum-scarum fellow who had 
been rusticated and was studying over at Huddle- 
ston. Some people said that he, too, was paid. 
At any rate, they were married, and he took his 
wife away, but in a year Ruth came back to her 
father’s far gone in consumption. She died, and 
nothing more was ever heard of Judson. 
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What was the real truth Mrs. St. George did 
not know, except this one fact, that Waldo Lover- 
ing never forgave his mother. He sent word to 
her by John that he should never come home again, 
and he never did. By this time he was in his last 
year at Yale, where he finished his course and took 
his degree. Then he went West, and the next 
word was that he was married to a widow by the 
name of Fanny Wilson. She had been the wife 
of an army officer, was older than Waldo, and the 
general rumor was that she was a bad, designing 
woman and had inveigled him into it. When this 
news came it was said that Mrs. Lovering had gone 
all over the house, taken down every picture of 
Waldo, and turned its face to the wall. It was a 
good many years afterward that Waldo was killed, 
getting lost in a snowstorm and falling over a pre- 
cipice in the Sierra Nevada Mountains. He was 
with a party of six scientific men who had ascended 
one of the peaks of the Merced group. It was 
early in November, but a snow squall came on 
which bewildered them, and while they were look- 
ing for the path they got separated. The rest 
came together, but they missed Waldo Lovering 
and called and waited and then hoped to find him 
when they got down. It was not until spring that 
the truth was known. Then his body, or what was 
left of it, was found in a deep gulley not far from 
where they had missed him. His ‘clothes were 
identified and his staff lay close beside him with 
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his name on it. The remains were buried just 
there, and that summer John Lovering went out 
and had a cross put up where his brother had fallen, 

It had been this shock that had broken Mrs. 
Lovering. She suffered a slight stroke and after 
that was never the same woman. It was then that 
Mrs. St. George came to live with her. Disaster 
followed disaster all the rest of her life. John 
had married a Boston girl, Edith Perry. They 
had two splendid boys, and John Lovering and his 
wife and the two boys, Percy and William, came 
frequently to Windybank. They had a summer 
cottage on Narragansett Bay, and while they were 
staying there early one autumn there was an epi- 
demic of typhoid fever. They all had it, and John 
Lovering died. After that Mrs. John rented her 
cottage and spent several summers here with Mrs. 
Lovering, who had a great deal of comfort with the 
two boys. She used to call them John and Waldo 
and seemed to take them to be her own sons. Then 
three years after she lost her husband Mrs. John 
and her son William both died of diphtheria, only 
two days apart, at her father’s house in Boston. 

It was doubtful whether Mrs. Lovering ever 
quite took this in, although it was then that she 
destroyed the will that she had made after Waldo’s 
death. One day Mr. Ransom had spoken to her 
about the necessity of making another will, and 
although at the time she seemed not to be im- 
pressed, one night Mrs. St. George, on waking 
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suddenly, was startled to find that the hight had 
vanished, and jumping up, found that Mrs. Lover- 
ing had crossed the hall and was at the desk in 
the south room. She had a paper in her hand 
when Mrs. St. George went in, and said, “ This 
is my will and I am tearing it up. They are all 
dead, all dead.” She insisted on having a fire 
made up on the hearth and burned the bits of 
paper there with her own hands. Next day she 
had a second stroke, and although she recovered in 
a way, she remained in a curious state of mind. 
She loved now to look at the pictures of both sons 
and liked to talk about them and seemed to think 
that they had promised to come home, and she 
would give orders about getting their rooms ready. 
This lasted for over two years. Then she died 
suddenly. All this time Percy Lovering had been 
in the habit of coming occasionally to see his grand- 
mother. He had. been here six weeks before her 
death, just as he was on the point of setting off on 
a cruise to the West Indies with some friends who 
hada steam yacht. At the time of Mrs. Lover- 
ing’s death, and indeed for many weeks afterward, 
it was supposed that he was alive to inherit every- 
thing ; then the news came that two days before her 
death he had fallen overboard near St. Thomas. 
His body was recovered and buried there. 


CHAPTER VII 
WINDING UP THE FAMILY CLOCK 


“‘T wAD better stop and tell Caleb Thoby to come 
and put the clocks in order,” Mr. Ransom had said 
to Milicent. Accordingly Mr. Thoby came. He 
was asmall man, round shouldered from much stoop- 
ing over the delicate machinery of timepieces, and 
with clear blue earnest eyes which seemed to look 
through and understand the hidden workings of 
things. He went up to the three tall mahogany 
clocks which had been put out of the way of the 
workmen in a side entry, looked at them, set the 
pendulums going, listened, waited, then shook his 
head. 

‘¢T don’t know,” he said, “I don’t know.” 

He took out the works in a melancholy way and 
carried them piece by piece into the dining-room 
and laid them out on the table. Then he gathered 
his tools out of his black bag with the same air of 
solemnity, drew up a chair, and sat down. 

‘You see, Miss Waldo,” he said, looking up at her 
confidentially, “a family clock is a family clock. 
I hope I can make these go for you, but don’t you 
see that, although the house belongs to you now, 
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still you are a Waldo. You do not belong to the 
old Lovering line, and if you will forgive me for 
saying it, the bad luck of the Loverings came in 
with the Waldos.” 

Then observing Milicent’s air of consternation, 
he shook his head again, as if feeling that he had 
acquitted himself of a duty, and went on with his 
patient work of taking the machinery apart. His 
task did not interfere with conversation, however : 
he talked incessantly in a soft, musing voice. 

“It is curious in the extreme, Miss Waldo, about 
the life that lurks in inanimate things. Now take 
a clock ; we can take it all to pieces, peer into each 
one, rub everything clean, put in fresh oil, and 
think that we have got hold of the vital principle of 
the whole matter. I might say that I know every- 
thing about a timepiece that can be known, but 
in spite of all my knowledge of how to set every 
wheel going, there often seems to be something 
that escapes me. But then what do we know 
about ourselves? Yet we are alive, we are organic. 
Who can make out the whole mystery of what is 
not alive, of what is inorganic ?” 

Again Mr. Thoby shook his head. 

“Let me tell you, Miss Waldo,” he proceeded 
solemnly, once more looking up and holding her 
with his blue eyes, “I have known an old family 
clock which had not struck for years, that had in 
fact been laid by in the garret with part of its works 
missing, and then when a death in the family came 
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that clock suddenly began to strike, and it went on 
striking all the days and the hours of the years it 
had kept silence. Now what do you think of that?” 

Milicent was listening with no little eagerness, 
and Mr. Thoby proceeded. 

“Then, Miss Waldo, I will tell you something 
that happened in my wife’s family. It was indeed 
my wife’s elder sister, and she was sitting up all 
alone at night with a sick child, a very sick child, 
of whom the doctor had given up all hope. ‘ Now 
I wonder,’ my wife’s sister said aloud, ‘ I do wonder 
how long I shall be able to keep the little creature 
here in my arms.’ Everybody else in the house was 
sleeping, not a soul was stirring, and she was talk- 
ing just to keep herself company as it were. The 
moment she had finished saying that, the clock on 
the mantelpiece, a useless, ornamental thing under 
a glass shade, that had not gone for years, sharply 
rang out six chimes. That was eleven o'clock at 
night, and the little girl died in her mother’s arms 
exactly at six o’clock the next morning.” 

Milicent listened mute. 

“JT tell you, Miss Waldo,” said Mr. Thoby, 
‘“‘the things we live with know, and when we die, — 
in their own way they mourn.” 

‘“ But, Mr. Thoby,” said Milicent, “I never 
dare let myself be too superstitious. Is there no 
way of accounting for such accidents? Now, for 
instance, the clock in the garret,— possibly some- 
thing happened to make it strike.” 
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“Some people did pretend to say,” answered 
Mr. Thoby, with a fine disdain of such credulity, 
“that one of the family had gone upstairs to look 
up some of the old mourning and had dragged a 
heavy chest about, and that it was this which had 
given a jar to the striking parts, which had prob- 
ably never run down. But then some people will 
believe anything.” 

“Suppose, Mr. Thoby,” said Milicent thought- 
fully, ‘that when I came into this empty house a 
few weeks ago, one of the clocks which had never 
been wound up since Miss Lovering’s death had be- 
gun to strike, and had gone on striking more than 
a hundred times ? ” 

His eyes met hers with conscious startled mean- 
ing. 

“TI should say, ma’am,” Mr. Thoby answered 
under his breath, “ that you were being welcomed 
into the family.” 

Milicent laughed. 

“ But might it not be that the hall floor was over- 
weighted with my heavy boxes? ” 

Mr. Thoby put out a warning hand. 

“Miss Waldo, don’t try to account for things 
unseen,” he began, and then went on after an 
impressive pause, “ Any man who has much to 
do with pendulums and mainsprings knows that 
they have a task set them, not only for time but 
for eternity. And Miss Waldo, let me tell you 
another thing, when the mainspring of your watch 
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breaks, you may lay it to heart that somebody is 
dead, — somebody who belongs to your life, or if 
not to your actual life, then to your life as it might 
have been.” 

Mr. Thoby sighed, put on his strongest specta- 
cles, and peered into the machinery of the oldest 
clock of the three. 

“T hope,” he said, “ that they are going to take 
you into the family and keep time for you. I will 
do my best.” 

Milicent was glad to find that the clocks resumed 
their ticking and striking as if they were quite 
willing to measure out her allotted days and years. 
More and more her sense of adventure grew, and 
as the house began to emerge from chaos the effect 
of her improvements struck her dumb with sur- 
prise. She had expected to evolve something, but 
was amazed at the length of her jump. With the 
dining-room done up in white and blue, the sitting- 
room in white and gold, and the north room in 
green, the prettiness and delicacy made Mrs. St. 
George tremble for her salvation. 

“One ought not to expect to have this and go 
_ to heaven too,” she said. 

Milicent supposed that she was spending a cer- 
tain sum of money in a practical sort of way, so 
that these results had all the charm of the un- 
expected. Mrs. Lovering had shrunk away from 
the sunlight, and had lived chiefly in the north 
room on the right as you entered the front door. 
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Milicent had made this her book-room. Here she 
gathered all the mahogany bookcases scattered 
through the house, and here she had arranged her 
books. In the centre she had put a heavy old 
folding-table, and finding a huge carved mahogany 
settee that matched it, had created out of that 
a wonderful divan. In the sitting-room opposite 
she had gathered the quaint old work-tables, and 
some beautiful old chairs with carved backs and 
claw feet, and two big mahogany sofas covered 
with horsehair, which she had brightened up with 
flowered chintzes. 

A grove of bird cherry trees had stood on the site 
of the house and had had to be cut down before 
the foundations were laid. Old Squire Lovering 
had sent the timber to the saw mill and had used 
it for mantelpieces and sideboards, baseboards and 
balusters, and the whole hall was wainscoted with 
it. Released from the grime of years and given a 
high polish, the grain and color of the cherry wood 
had come out beautifully. Indeed the hall was a 
pleasure to the eye. The stairs began just at the 
book-room door, stopped halfway up, then after 
making a broad landing under a window, turned 
squarely and ended on the left side. This made a 
pretty arch across the hall and helped to give effect 
to the wide door which opened on the garden. 
High up on the wainscoting of the hall Milicent 
hung the family portraits, some of them grim in- 
deed, so darkened by time as to be hardly distin- 
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guishable, showing only here and there a pair of 
eyes, the fingers of a hand, or a white kerchief 
gleaming out of the general murkiness. But they 
helped to create an historic background. To the 
more modern pictures she gave the best light and 
filled in the spaces below with family photographs, 
silhouettes, and miniatures. Her idea was to pre- 
serve everything, to sacrifice nothing. Milicent 
had indeed a desire to make the whole family his- 
tory clear. Mr. Ransom was particularly pleased 
with the hall. 

“Tam very glad,” he said to her one day, when 
he came in and found her with Mr. Pascoe hang- 
ing pictures, “that you have not swept away the 
old portraits as rubbish. Here in Windybank the 
Loverings are still great people to us, and we can- 
not help feeling grieved that they have passed away 
like a tale that is told.” 

“JT want to give them all the life I can,” said 
Milicent. “Nothing could induce me to hide 4 
single one away. They look at me so sadly, so 
questioningly, as if asking me how I happen to be 
here, by what right I sit at their table, eat from 
their plate, and drink from their cup. I have 
tried to give them the sunlight and fresh air of the 
world.” 

As she spoke she saw a gleam of understanding 
pass between Mr. Ransom and the carpenter, and 
David Pascoe, seeming to gain tacit assent from 
the lawyer’s face, said, ‘‘ Miss Waldo, will you 
just come here a moment?” 
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He led her to that part of the wainscoting ad- 
joining the closet under the stairs, and Mr. Ran- 
som, in his quiet, deliberate way, followed them. 

“ Here is something I have found, ma’am,”’ said 
Mr. Pascoe. “I told only Mr. Ransom. It is 
a sort of family secret, and as you belong to the 
family, you ought to be let into it.” 

He laid his own broad heavy hand on the closely 
fitting boards. 

** Now, Miss Waldo,” said he, “ put your finger 
just there and pass it along until you come to the 
widest panel, and then press, press as hard as you 
can. That’s it.” 

The panel flew open and disclosed a deep recess. 

“ Kvidently,” said Mr. Ransom, “it has not been 
opened for a good many years. We did not dis- 
turb anything. Just look! You will see that 
some boy once had it for his treasure house.” 

There were hooks and lines, birds’ nests and 
egos, whistles and balls. There were also two 
books. Milicent took them out. One was a well- 
thumbed copy of ‘‘ The Talisman” and the other a 
volume of “ Monte Cristo.” 

“ Just look,’ said Mr. Ransom, with a little 
flush of color coming into his face, as he opened 
one of the novels at the fly leaves and showed the 
name “ Waldo Lovering.” 

Milicent crimsoned, then grew pale; she experi- 
enced a sort of shock. 

“Qh, I remember Waldo, I remember Waldo so 
well,” she said. 
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“Then there is something else,” said Mr. Ran- 
som. “If his name had not been in the book I 
should have known it was his particular cubby- 
hole.” 

He stretched in a long arm and brought out regi- 
ments of tin soldiers. ‘These were Waldo’s,” 
said the lawyer. ‘He was always crazy about 
battles. He used to study them out and fight them 
over with these soldiers.”’ 

Milicent ran across the hall. 

“| was going to ask you which of these pictures 
is the better of him?” she said, coming back with 
a photograph and a miniature in her hand. The 
miniature showed the bright color of the fair clus- 
tering hair and the blue of the eyes. The photo- 
graph was of an older lad with a fine, lighted face. 

‘‘ They are both fair likenesses,” said Mr. Ran- 
som, “and yet neither one is exactly like him. 
His hair was bright gold, but his eyes — I should 
not have said his eyes were blue. I: think they 
took different colors as they took on different 
lights. The expression of his face was always full 
of courage and force. He took the world merrily, 
that is as long as he was a little fellow. His worst 
fault was that he loved fun and mischief too well.” 

Mr. Ransom looked first at one picture and then 
at the other and shook his head. 

“‘ He was always the unluckiest fellow, — falling 
in love with the wrong girl, missing his way in a 
snowstorm, and falling over a precipice. It was 
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all of a piece, he was never born to succeed in this 
world. But he was a fine boy, a fine boy.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and it was David 
Pascoe who said, ‘ You should clear the place out, 
Miss Waldo; it would be a good place to keep 
your valuables. I suppose that is what it was 
built for. ! am so glad that nobody else got hold 
of the secret of it.” 

“TI would not change anything in it for the 
world,” said Milicent. ‘I shall like to keep it just 
as itis. Please put a nail just here, Mr. Pascoe, 
and I will hang Waldo’s picture on the panel it- 
self. It sometimes seems to me that there is so 
little room left in the world for dead and vanished 
people, and if my cousin Waldo’s ghost walks, 
I should like to have him come here and find that 
we had respect for his old hiding-place.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
NEIGHBORS 


Mrs. St. Grorer’s dictum regarding herself was, 
* ‘What I know I know,” and Milicent soon discov- 
ered that she spoke with the authority of an expert 
in certain matters. Thus when on one of the few 
sunny days late in March Mrs. St. George cap- 
tured Timothy Gragg and set him to spading part 
of the kitchen garden, Milicent waited respectfully 
to see what would come of it. 

Next Mrs. St. George came to her and said, 
“Well, we have planted Early Rose potatoes and 
two kinds of early peas, and now, Miss Waldo, 
you had better give me them sweet peas you brought 
from New York, and we ’ll put two rows of them 
in between the two gardens.” 

Milicent, looking forward to spring gardening, 
had gone to Thorburn’s before coming to Windy- 
bank and purchased a pound of sweet peas, also 
a profusion of nasturtium, poppy, and cosmos seed, 
regarding which she had many hopes. Thus it 
seemed like nothing but spoliation to be obliged to 
give up the package of sweet peas, but she did so 
with a deprecating “ But, Mrs. St. George, sup- 
posing we were to have another snowstorm ?” 
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“Tt won’t do them a bit of harm,” said Mrs. St. 
George; ‘ what peas like is cold and damp.” And 
one morning before the end of April she reported — 
that the “peas were coming up splendid.” It was 
Easter Monday. Sunday had been dark and 
rainy, but to-day Easter sunshine was streaming 
everywhere. 

“* There ought to be violets,”’ said Milicent, and 
walking straight out of the hall door she looked 
about the front yard. The house stood about 
twenty feet back from the elm-bordered street. 
The hedge of lilacs just inside the fence had begun 
to show a faint trace of green. On each side of 
the walk to the gate stood a laburnum, and against 
the house itself were rosebushes of various kinds, 
while among them showed the spears of daffodils 
and jonquils, bruised and battered by the drippings 
from the eaves. There were no violets here, and 
Milicent followed the porch round the north side 
and came out facing the garden. Here everything 
still lay in a tangle of vines and briers. Here, 
too, a touch of green began to show, and even a 
bit of color. With a joyful leap in her veins she 
darted down the path toward it. Yes, it was a 
flower, a little pansy, or a johnny-jump-up, looking 
straight at her with a droll little baby face and 
purple eyes that seemed to smile. 

“You dear little thing,” said Milicent, and lean- 
ing down she kissed it, then stood looking about 
her. The robins were everywhere singing joyfully, 
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and every now and then came the carol of a song 
sparrow. The sunshine was so warm it could 
‘create a soul beneath the ribs of death,” and 
everything was ready to push forth leaves and 
buds. 

The last workman had departed with his last 
paint-box and tool-chest the Saturday before, and 
Milicent saw before her a vast leisure for enjoy- 
ment. 

She had not so far taken the neighbors into her 
scheme of future life, but on this very Monday 
morning they began to come. If her innovations 
at the Lovering house had created umbrages, kin- 
dled indignations at Windybank, still more had 
they roused curiosity. The comfort of the ap- 
proval of Windybank people, or the douche of their 
disapproval, was a factor of her future life of which 
she had not thought hitherto. If she had defined 
the role she would have desired to play in Windy- 
bank, it would have been that of an outsider, a 
looker-on, a sitter in the boxes. 

She expected to love them all. She was ready 
to give them all sympathy. It would have been 
her way, indeed, to pray like St. Catherine of Siena 
that she should love the dullest, the ugliest, the 
wickedest people, in order that by the light of that 
love she might be able to find that spark of good- 
ness which God has implanted in his meanest 
creature. She did not long for charming people, 
she did not expect to find them; in fact, perhaps, 
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she preferred not to be cared for very particularly, 
not to love or be loved too much. 

It was Mrs. Ransom who dropped in first on 
this Monday morning. Mr. Ransom had already 
brought his wife and presented her to Milicent. 
They were a childless couple, and after living for 
forty years in a state of abject admiration of the 
best and wisest man in the world, Mrs. Ransom 
had not only become a mere echo of her husband 
as regards opinions and ideas, but she seemed to 
see, hear, and receive sensations with her husband’s 
eyes and ears. If the weather changed, her first 
feeling was that Mr. Ransom ought to have put 
on his thicker flannels. All Windybank knew 
that the good man had flannels of six different de- 
grees of thickness. Things to eat appealed to her 
chiefly through his likings and dislikings. 

“ Mr. Ransom is so glad that it is all finished,” 
she now declared, while Milicent was showing her 
through the house. ‘“ He was saying at breakfast 
that it was such a great thing to have everything 
come out right and to feel that the expense was 
even a little less than what you had calculated upon. 
Anything that troubles Mr. Ransom sends the 
blood to his head so that he cannot sleep. Some- 
times even a hot-water bottle is of no use. Such a 
brain! There never was such a man for thinking 
out the whole thing. One evening soon after you 
came, Miss Waldo, he had been sitting over the fire, 
in doubt whether your estimate would cover the cost 
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of laying on the water as you had planned, and he 
got into such a dreadful nervous state that I had to 
get out the footbath, and there he sat for an hour, 
with all the blankets I could find piled on him, 
and figured the whole thing out. But after he had 
made it clear he went to bed and slept like a baby.” 

Mrs. Ransom naturally reflected her husband’s 
state of mind regarding the improvements. Of 
course the house was bright and pretty, but whether 
a house given over to such unmerciful disaster 
ought to emerge into the sunlight was a question 
to trouble the soul. Mr. Ransom did not like 
change, Mrs. Ransom said, and when the parlor 
carpet wore out she always tried to match it as 
well as she could, so that he need not feel the dif- 
ference. He had got used to coming to this house 
year after year while attending to Mrs. Lovering’s 
business, and to him the old paint and paper were a 
part of it. Then, too, he had so hated to have the 
property pass away from the real family. Mr. 
Ransom’s anxiety during the search for the right- 
ful heir, his feeling of responsibility and obliga- 
tion, had spoiled his digestion, upset his nerves, 
and utterly banished sleep. All this was vividly 
set before Milicent. She had gathered more than 
a few sparks of elucidation as to the good man’s 
likings and dislikings in the way of eating and 
drinking, the way he liked his pillows to be ad- 
justed, and the number of blankets he needed for 
his bed, when the Rev. Dr. Merriman came in. 
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Mr. Merriman had seen that Milicent slipped into 
his Sunday services and once or twice to Lenten ves- 
pers, and Mr. Ransom had told him that at Easter 
she wished to secure one of the small pews under the 
gallery. Andrew Waldo had been a Unitarian, but 
his wife was an Episcopalian, and Milicent had 
been brought up in that church, although she had 
done little in the way of attendance for ten years. 
She wished to go to church in Windybank. 

“J miss something,” Amiel confesses to himself, 
‘common worship, a positive religion, shared with 
other people. When will the church to which I 
belong in heart rise into being ?”’ 

Dr. Merriman had not fully vitalized this senti- 
ment for Milicent. Still he was a good man and 
meant to carry into his teachings all that was 
excellent and effective. He was ready to explain 
away every perplexity and complexity of soul by his 
larger experience, his wider spiritual insight, all 
with a kind of unction and air of self-satisfaction. 
Milicent had been at his Easter services, and had 
been interested to see how in the looks of many in 
the congregation there showed a beautiful joy and 
satisfaction in the thought of the day, and thrilling 
to the idea of “the Lord is risen,” she was ready 
to answer as they do in the Eastern Church, ‘‘ He 
is risen indeed.” 

Dr. Merriman evidently recognized in Milicent 
this quality of readiness to thrill with religious 
impulse, and he had now come to tell her that he 
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wanted her help and cooperation in all sorts of 
church work. But when he became serious and 
bristling with demands Milicent disappointed him 
sadly. Not to do anything, that was Milicent’s 
dream. It seemed to her that everything was so 
overdone nowadays, perhaps with the best inten- 
tion, but with the result of intellectual anarchy 
and confusion. She wished to leave people alone. 
A little money she would give to relieve the poor, 
but she had nothing to teach them, nothing. She 
thought they were wiser than she. So Dr. Merri- 
man, disappointed and a little bewildered, had to 
let her alone for the present. Possibly he gave a 
hint to his wife and daughter, who called in the 
afternoon, for they tried to get hold of Milicent 
on the worldly side, deplored the general dullness 
and ennui in Windybank, the lack of elegant en- 
tertaining. Then came the wife of Dr. Wiggins, 
the medical man, and his two daughters, also de- 
voted to the culture of ennui for its own sake and 
sighing for frequent trips to Europe and the real 
cosmopolitan tone. There was Miss Hart, too. 
She was a sister of the Unitarian minister, kept 
house for him, and was at the head of the intellec- 
tual movement of Windybank. She was also presi- 
dent of the book club and gave talks before the 
literary club. She, too, felt certain of enlisting 
Milicent in her work, and had already outlined the 
plan of a programme for an evening when Mili- 
sent should give a talk on the new spring books. 
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Milicent had ground grist in that mill so long, 
going on week after week separating chaff from 
wheat or wheat from chaff — often enough trying 
to make it appear that chaff was good grain — that 
she was glad enough to refuse to set any winnow- 
ing wind astir among the new books of the club. 
Indeed regarding most criticisms she was ready to 
say, “ Who was ever a penny the better for having 
books criticised even in the cleverest way ? whereas 
reading them oneself in quiet and silence, and 
with a brooding of the spirit over the meaning of 
the author, can bring an uplifting of the soul into 
perennial light and joy.” 

Perhaps Milicent liked best of all her neigh- 
bors the two Misses Murray, because they were not 
in the least degree clever and yet found immense 
interest in their own lives. They were the last 
scions of one of the old Windybank families, and 
lived in the great stone house on the corner of 
Main and Summit streets. Having once been 
young and pretty, the illusions of youth and beauty 
remained. The little disappointments and rubs 
of life caused by a diminished and diminishing 
income, which would have fretted and depressed 
other people, only served to heighten the effective- 
ness of the sources of pleasure they still possessed. 
Whatever had happened they had not lost heart. 
To have earned a penny would have been to part 
with all the family traditions. They had been 
very eager to meet Milicent, and now shaking 
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hands with her they wondered whether Dr. King 
would consider her pretty and well dressed. Her 
career surpassed not only their experience but their 
imaginations. Of course they were a little shocked 
that she had not only earned her living but had 
been attached to a newspaper; but on discussing 
the question with Dr. King whether such enterprise 
in Milicent was not rather unfeminine, he had 
answered that all that prejudice about making 
money was very old-fashioned. Well, they always 
had been old-fashioned. They did not easily take 
to strangers, yet still they confessed to each other 
and to all Windybank that there was something 
interesting about Milicent, and then as everybody 
said she was to be received into Windybank society, 
why they would dismiss all prejudice and make 
the most of her. ‘ 

What Milicent -saw was two slender, rather 
pretty women with delicate complexions and a gen- 
eral look of girlhood about them, although they 
were certainly not young. If not fashionably they 
were at least ingeniously dressed. They had been 
longing, they said, to come and call. They had 
known the house so long and were so anxious to 
see it in its new dress. 

« And you must tell me how you like it,” said 
Milicent. 

Might they speak out? Might they be permitted 
to say how charming it all was — what a transfor- 
mation, what a miracle had been performed ? 
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“ Don’t say that,” said Milicent, “there is no- 
thing new in the house. Everything is just as it 
used to be, — the same tables, sofas, chairs. Don’t 
you recognize them? The rugs are mine, that is, 
they were my mother’s. I have lived on them all 
my life; nothing is new.’ 

The Misses Murray peered, peeped, penetrated. 
Yes, they could see now it was Just that old Lov- 
ering mahogany furniture, but how beautifully 
restored and freshened up. It all showed such 
knowledge, such tact, such skill. Somebody has 
said that for good conversation there must be ex. 
uberance and reticence. It was needless for Mili- 
cent to insist upon the cireumstance that she had 
for years been telling women how to make their 
surroundings attractive. Facts spoke for her. 

‘“¢Sometimes,” said Miss Emma, the younger 
Miss Murray, “ Cassy and I think that we live too 
much according to our old ancestral ways, that we 
are a little behind the world.” 

“TI should like to find Windybank a whole cen- 
tury behind the world,” said Milicent. 

The sisters were, however, jealous for Windy- 
_ bank, and with an “ Oh, I assure you, Miss Waldo,” 
_ they hastened to free Windybank from the impli- 
cation of being a century behind. It might not 
possibly be in the very van of progress, but nowa- 
days they had all the new books, all the new ideas, 
and certainly all the new fashions. 

“You see,” said Miss Emma triumphantly, “ that 
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we are actually wearing short dresses. We were, 
indeed, the very first ladies in Windybank to put 
them on.” 

“It was a very great innovation,’ said Miss 
Cassy Murray with great solemnity. “It made 
such a sensation.” 

‘‘ Yes, indeed,” said Miss Emma. “ Let me tell 
you how it came about.” And she went on to dis- 
close how at the time of their annual house cleaning 
they happened to come upon a large dress pattern of 
blue cheviot, real Scotch cheviot, which, singularly 
enough, had been put by years before when they 
went into mourning and had been quite forgotten. 
There would not have been a sufficient number of 
yards to make two long, full, sweeping skirts, but — 
they happened to see an item in the paper that 
everybody in Europe was then wearing very short 
skirts. 

“ How lucky,” said Milicent, “but if the fashion 
had not existed you might have invented it.” 

But no, oh no, nothing would have induced them 
to do anything without the sanction of custom. 
But when all the leaders of fashion.in London and 
Paris were wearing short skirts, why then — 

“But we did ask advice,” said Miss Emma, with 
a soft voice and a suggestion of a way of asking 
advice that was delicate, delicious, feminine. 

“A gentleman’s advice,” said Miss Murray. 
“Our dear father always said, ‘Trust a man to 
know what he considers is becoming to a woman.’ ” 
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“Not every man. I should never think of trust- 
ing the taste of every man,” said Miss Emma. 
Such a pretty way of holding back and whetting 
the appetite Milicent could do no less than put the 
inevitable question, — 

“Did you ask advice, then, about the becoming. 
ness of short skirts ?” 

They were not only willing but eager for confes- 
sion. They had not gone quite so far as to ask 
the direct question, but with an intimate acquaint- 
ance, a lifelong friend, one could put the subject 
to the test, keep one’s finger, as it were, on the 
pulse, find out the tendency of thought. Then, too, 
Dr. King was such a man of the world, a person 
of such wide experience, besides having just that 
kind of taste which instantly divines how things 
ought to be done. 

“Dr. King?” said Milicent. “I constantly hear 
so much about Dr. King.” 

Yes, indeed, not to know Dr. Arthur King was 
not to know Windybank. The “ Dr.,” however, 
was misleading, for although he had been educated 
for a doctor, he had never practiced. He had given 
up everything for music. He was the organist at 
St. Paul’s. He gave lessons, too, on both piano and 
organ. He was the most cultivated of men. 

“Qh, you will know him, Miss Waldo,” came 
in a breath from both sisters. ‘‘ He has spoken of 
you, he is so fond of ladies’ society.” 
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‘« Some ladies’,” put in Miss Murray. 
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“And did he give his advice concerning short 
skirts?” inquired Milicent. 

Then it all came out. They had asked the ques- 
tion, and Milicent could imagine that Miss Emma 
with her half-roguish air had put the inquiry what 
were Dr. King’s views on the subject of woman’s 
dress. Should skirts trail or should they be ab- 
breviated to such a degree that a lady might walk 
out in any sort of weather? Dr. King had answered 
on the instant that he loved long, flowing draperies. 


‘**T heard the trailing garments of the night 
Sweep through her marble halls,” 


he had quoted. Then he went on to explain that 
half a woman’s witchery consisted in its mystery. 
Even beauty half-veiled is best. The very fact 
that the superfluous length of the skirt impeded her 
free play helped to keep woman out of the rough 
places of life, to set her on a throne or in a niche 
outside of the hurlyburly, the elbowing and jostling 
that men had to encounter. Dr. King’s opinion 
might have fallen like a blight had not Miss 
Emma suggested that it was always becoming for 
women to show some spirit of revolt. Besides, each 
sister needed a new frock, and in no other way 
could the useful material answer that double re- 
quirement. So plucking up a spirit they decided 
to show that a woman’s reason is imperative, and 
cutting their gowns according to the cloth, finished 
them and sallied forth. 
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“We believed, Miss Waldo,” said Miss Murray, 
“that it was Dr. King’s day to go to Huddleston, 
where he gives lessons twice a week!” 

“But he had changed the day,’ said Miss 
Emma, “and no sooner had we turned into the 
main street’? — 

Miss Murray interrupted, “Than there he was, 
coming out of the post-office ! ” 

*¢ More than. that, he saw us!” said Miss Emma. 

“And instantly started across the street to speak 
to us!” 

The excitement of the moment was intense. 

‘“‘ And what did he say?” Milicent inquired with 
some archness. 

‘‘ Lifted both hands,” said Miss Murray, “and 
stood for a moment as if petrified.” 

“Only for a moment,” said Miss Emma, “ then 
he advanced, took off his hat, bowed and said, ‘ La- 
dies, | stand convinced. Nothing was ever more 


charming. 
“* Mesdames, as is my du-ty, 
I honor the shadow of your shoe-tie.’”’ 


Milicent herself was soon to find out the advan- 
tage of consulting Dr. King, not on the subject of 
the length of her gowns, but concerning her old 
piano, a Chickering grand, which dated back to the 
days when they had lived on Stuyvesant Square. 
It had taken up too much room in the little flat, but 
here it fitted beautifully into the space under the 
arch in the hall, and Mr. Ransom brought Dr. 
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King to advise what should be done in the way of 
repairs. Dr. King was so obliging as to give his 
opinion that there never had been a better instru- 
ment, and with Caleb Thoby to help him he de- 
clared he could make it as good as ever. Dr. 
King was a leonine sort of man with a great mane 
of chestnut hair which he wore a little longer than 
was usual, and which in moments of excitement 
it was his habit to toss back. His face was clean 
shaven, his features were large but well cut. A 
dimple in his chin helped to give his whole ex- 
pression the liveliest benevolence. Milicent found 
him very shy. He seemed unable to look at her, 
and hardly spoke in her presence. She knew not 
why she should inspire awe, but there was no lack 
of zeal in his efforts to put her piano in good 
order. Then saying that it required to be played 
on regularly for a time in order to equalize the 
action, he asked permission to drop in every day 
for an hour’s practice, adding that it was a plea- 
sure to him to be permitted to use such a fine in- 
strument. He had a heavy touch and liked to bring 
out the full resonance. The doors stood open 
nowadays to meet the invading warmth, as day by 
day out of doors everything was growing greener 
and more flowery, and while Milicent worked in her 
garden Dr. King’s music, sometimes thundering and 
dominating her mood, sometimes stealing forth and 
with a soft persistence breaking in on her thoughts 
and reveries, seemed to invade her whole being and 
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to compel her to listen and to. feel, sometimes al- 
most to suffer. It reminded her of Heine : — 

“The shadows of the trees, whose perfume grad- 
ually gained in strength, played along the walls. 
From the garden resounded the tones of a violin 
— distant at first, but gradually approaching ; they 
were long and slowly drawn out—now sad, now 
cheerful; at times resembling sad sobs — at others, 
as if angry; but always lovely, beautiful, pure. 
. .. Who is it?’ I softly whispered, and she 
answered : ‘It is my brother who plays the violin.’ 
But the violin grew silent, and in its stead we heard 
the melting, die-away tones of a flute. They seemed 
so beseeching, 'so imploring, so exhausted, and were 
such mysterious lamentations that they filled one’s 
soul with frantic horror, forcing one to think of 
the most terrible things — of life without love, of 
death without resurrection, of tears that one would 
fain weep, but cannot. ‘Who is this?’ I softly 
whispered, and she answered: ‘It is my husband 
‘who plays the flute.’ ”’ 


All these people that we have mentioned now 
became a part of Milicent’s every-day world, whom 
she accepted without criticising or analyzing or 
any thought of her becoming important to them 
or of their becoming important to her. Now let 
us see how she impressed her neighbors at Windy- 
bank. To begin with, even the workmen about the 
house had admired the clean, regular click, click 
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of the heels of her trim shoes as she tripped 
about the bare floors, always bringing with her an 
opinion, clear, crisp, determined, right, and reason- 
able — above all, reasonable. Neat as a pin, too, 
they said she was; nothing slipshod about her. 
Her attire was always simple, but in its way per- 
fection. Other women’s hair was always getting 
frowzy or falling down, but that careless looking 
knot of Miss Waldo’s kept itself in place. Whether 
she was pretty was an open question. Of course 
she was not young, but then she was young enough, 
told her age frankly, and looked younger than she 
was. Sometimes in repose her face might seem a 
little cold, but she had a delightful smile, and every 
feature answered any one who addressed her. Her 
voice was clear, deep, and sweet. She did not talk 
a great deal, but seemed best to enjoy listening. 
Still she could kindle, and when she did talk it 
was interesting to watch her. She was apt to be- 
gin rather quietly, with perhaps a musing air and 
dreaming eye, then her face would grow more eager, ° 
and the quality of her tone gain richness, and her 
hands would begin to make little gestures, her eyes 
would light up, and finally the whole woman, even 
to the little feet, would seem to be all caught up 
into the subject and thrilled into rapid earnestness. 


CHAPTER IX 
MELODIOUS BIRDS SING MADRIGALS 


BryonD the garden began the orchard, and just 
after the first of May the cherry trees put forth their 
frail, half-transparent flowers, which no sooner 
showed their petals against the sky than out burst 
the pear blossoms in their bridal white. Then 
fairyland began out of doors. Eighteen years be- 
fore Milicent had spent two springs at Clarens- 
Montreux and had seen the snow of the fruit trees 
against the blue of Lake Leman, the purplish gray 
of the foothills, and the snows of the Dent du 
Midi. Then all the slopes of Glion and the Jaman 
Pass had been starred first with crocus, then with 
narcissus. At that time she had been a young 
girl, touched and saddened, of course, by her 
father’s death and the loss of all that had made 
a joy of her childhood, but understanding nothing 
of what trouble was before her, and looking for- 
ward to life with the ardor and thrill of youth. 
Later, when she took in the inexorable facts of 
her existence, she had said to herself, almost with 
irony, ‘So this — this — is life.” 

Since those years at Clarens, Milicent had not 
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spent even a day of the spring in the country, and 
now she seemed to find the girl who, between her 
afternoon lessons in German, French history, and 
music, used to climb the slopes to Les Avants, 
sometimes on to 
‘¢ Jaman, delicately tall 
Above his sun-warmed firs.” 

Now as then, and here as there, the spring sky 
was full of looming clouds which passed from shape 
to shape, sometimes flying playfully before the 
wind, then again breaking into showers, sending 
out just a dash of rain, as if to permit the sun to 
break forth arrayed in fresh splendor, while every 
flower and leaf and blade of grass twinkled. Now 
as then, and here as there, her own sense of stirring 
life, of yearning, of hope, answered the gush of blos- 
soms and the song of birds. Between that spring 
and this spring at Windybank lay years of effort, 
out of which she had emerged as by a miracle. 

The days were growing warmer, and it was a 
comfort that everything indoors was set to rights, 
so that she could be out of doors all day, always 
coming and going, with nothing particular to do 
and yet everything to do. Inside the house every- 
thing represented achieved effort, out of doors 
nothing looked to-day just as it had looked yes- 
terday. Each morning she found something to 
answer the joyous feeling of discovery. She had 
a bewitched sense of wishing to be in it, to miss 
nothing. Mr. Gragg had cut down and carried off 
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tangled masses of last year’s growth, he had turned 
up the earth in the beds carefully, and made over 
the paths. Along the north fence he had laid out 
a fresh border for Milicent to plant her nastur- 
tiums, cosmos, and poppies, but what was inter- 
esting, even exciting, to Milicent was to see what 
the loam of the garden already held and was bring- 
ing up to offer her. For out of every inch of sod 
and mould perked up fronds, spears, and sheaths, 
and blind coils and leaves and buds. Then, too, 
there were clumps of withered herbage looking 
quite sere and dead, which suddenly parted to dis- 
close gladiate leaves or stipules putting forth all 
the delicacy of fresh growth. Fresh pannicles, all 
set in little leaflets already in bloom, peered up 
out of the very soil. It was curious to Milicent to 
see how all this spring efflorescence was the result 
of last year’s operations. Certain great clumps of 
dark purplish green leaves had roused her curiosity. 
Mrs. St. George, when appealed to, answered, 
“Oh, them’s ‘pineys,’” adding, when Milicent 
declared herself still unenlightened, “when you 
come to see them bursting out into white and pink, 
and all white and all pink and the brightest red 
that ever was, big as a cabbage, so big you wonder 
how all them ten thousand silk and satin petals 
ever got folded up into the little green knobs, why 
then you ’ll know what a ‘ piney’ is.” 

“‘ Flower de luce,” as Mrs. St. George called iris, 
Milicent recognized. Mrs. St. George had brought 
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out four great bowls of blue Canton china from the 
china closet, saying to Milicent that Mrs. Lover- 
ing had always liked to fill them with bunches 
of “pineys” and set them about the house, with 
“flower de luce,” too, although to Mrs. St. George’s 
mind, “flower de luce” when picked always had 
the look of mourning. 

It was curious how, at every step out of doors 
as well as in, Milicent seemed to meet Mrs. Lover- 
ing. One of the long beds in the garden was full 
of Canterbury bells getting ready to flower this 
year, and Mrs. St. George told her that the very 
last thing Mrs. Lovering had ever done out of 
doors had been to plant the seed two years before. 
Long after she had left off understanding or caring 
for the other interests of life, the yearly procession 
of the flowers delighted her. Milicent often won- 
dered what her great aunt would have said had she 
known who, after her planting, was to enjoy the 
increase. Forget-me-not had quite domesticated 
itself in the old garden. It came up everywhere 
in profusion, round the trunks of trees, along the 
alleys, out of the crannies of the stone wall. So 
with daisies and cornflowers and poppies. As for 
lilies of the valley, they had taken possession and 
utterly choked up some of the paths. Beneath 
the clumps of the syringas and lilacs that made 
a hedge along the north wall were shooting up 
the spears of the foxglove, and interspersed among 
them were masses of columbine and larkspur. The 
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old garden had for years been left a good deal to 
itself, and had in a way developed its own scheme. 
The different plants which maintained their foot- 
hold had by some affinity of choice selected their 
own habitat. On one side of the garden the phloxes 
had triumphed over all the more delicate flowers, 
and another of the garden beds was entirely given 
over to annunciation lilies. 

Milicent would not for the world have made any 
changes, in fact it was hard for her to decide on 
even the necessary pruning. Mr. Gragg had given 
her a bunch of the boughs he had cut off, telling 
her that if she put them in water some of them 
would flower. They came out and filled the house 
with beauty, but it somehow saddened Milicent to 
see such an exuberance of splendid life sacrificed. 
Then when the branches not only put out leaves 
_ and flowers but actually filled the water with their 
little white roots, Milicent felt as if she had saved 
a life, and a little later planted the twigs herself 
at the west end of the place under the stone wall, 
over which she could follow the reaches of the 
Mercer River. This was the place where she 


liked to see the sunset. Milicent remembered 


_ that Emerson used to enjoy watching the sunset 
from a certain corner of his own yard, and had 
even purchased the lot opposite in order not to 
have his glimpse into the eternal beauty cut off. 
Milicent felt that she, too, could assert some jeal- 
ous rights to her bit of the universe.- At present 
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she accepted all these gifts with a trembling rap- 
ture, along with the joy of surprise for all that 
had come to her. 

The cherry and pear trees had not dropped their 
blossoms when the apple trees began; then the 
loveliest rose flush warmed up the white world. 
Milicent could not stay indoors now. She felt the 
importance of time and knew that life was passing, 
but to spend her days going up and down with a 
trowel in her hand, to feel the stirring of the west 
wind and the spring of the turf under her feet, 
to see the rose and white of the apple blossoms 
against the blue of the sky, this was not squan- 
dering life. So many wonderful things were hap- 
pening. Her habit of mind was one of insatiable 
expectancy. The thrushes had come. One day 
she saw a cardinal bird, and a humming bird had 
made its nest in the garden. Then, too, the seeds 
had come up, but above all, the white lilacs were 
out. The moon took up the wondrous tale, and 
advancing to its full, prolonged the wonderful 
shimmer and glimmer of the flowering world, 
making it a veritable fairyland all night as well 
as all day. 

One evening Milicent had come out after supper 
and had stayed. The sunset was one of peculiar 
beauty, and the effect of the apple blossoms trailing 
across the western sky, where every sort of lovely 
tint was mellowing into orange and rose, was some- 
thing not to. be given up too easily. In the violet 
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east hung the great moon, sheer gold. The air was 
windless, but now and then the boughs would sway 
for a moment and a little murmur and rustle would 
run through them, and here and there would drop 
a petal to the ground. Some evening services were 
going on, and the bells from two churches had rung 
for a time, the peal of one answering the peal of 
the other, then with a quick double note both were 
silent. The sound had suited her mood, and Mili- 
cent, as she walked up and down, her glance con- 
tenting itself with the alternate effects of sunset 
and apple blossoms, and apple blossoms and moon- 
light, as she turned from one toward the other 
vista, was sorry to have it cease. Then out of 
the intense silence, broken only by the occasional 
sigh of the breeze or the chirp of a bird, came the 
swell of different music. Evidently Dr. King had 
come in and was at the piano. The hall door 
standing wide open let out the full waves of sound. 
Milicent, halting, bent her head and listened. 

The musician seemed indeed to have caught 
the spirit that brooded over the evening, the hush 
of peace, the grateful sigh accepting the granted 
prayer. At first he played — connecting them with 
exquisite modulations — the softest, most melodious 
strains, detached movements from sonatas, arias 
from old operas, his impulse seeming always to in- 
crease in joyousness and force. Then, as if his own 
soul were not soothed by the universal benediction, 
unrest and anguish began to make their note felt, 
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His hands no longer trembled over the keyboard as 
if afraid to disturb the daydream of the listener. 
Instead of lingering over delicious phrases, the 
movement became vehement, and led up to great 
chords that crashed in as if at the supreme mo- 
ment of felicity came an alternation of despair. 
Then ensued a pause. 

“T wonder,” said Milicent to herself, “if I 
ought to go in.” 

But before she had advanced more than a step, 
Dr. King began playing the “ Moonlight Sonata.” 
All through the first part she stood listening, ab- 
solutely ravished with pleasure. Into the second 
part, however, he put such strange effects — he was 
so eager, sorapid, he seemed to be always hurrying 
faster and faster;- he played such swift staccato 
notes, his mood seemed so fantastic, so almost vio- 
lent — that she stood in surprise, not comprehend- 
ing his thought when his spirit seemed to rush 
forward to some climax and meet it. Whether 
that climax was of joy or lamentation she could 
not have told. She stood still after the last note 
came. 

“ T must go in now,” she said, and she did go in. 
But he had gone, and had left on the top of the 
closed piano a bunch of sweet violets. 
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CHAPTER X 
A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS 


OnE day about the middle of June, Miss Vivien 
Banks, beautifully equipped for summer travel in 
a@ gray gown and a wide-brimmed gray hat cov- 
ered with trailing tissues, might have been seen 
at the Forty-second Street station checking her 
luggage to Windybank. Might have been seen ? 
She was seen, and the delicate symphony in gray 
was given a prolonged stare by a man who stood 
near making arrangements to have his own boxes 
forwarded to Boston. Something about Vivien, 
her height, her easy air of command, not to say her 
beauty, might well have drawn the attention of 
even the most careless stranger. ‘Then, too, she 
was not alone, but was attended by a young man 
in a white flannel golf suit, whose eyes followed 
her every movement with admiration, and who, 
while she put her checks in her handbag, held her 
parasol, her umbrella, and her book, altogether 
making the meaning of the little drama so appar- 
ent as to draw a smile even to the faces of some 
of the officials. The stranger drew back to allow 
Vivien and her attendant, who was none other than 
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Tom Whitehouse, to pass, possibly expecting to 
see them no more. What may, then, have been 
his surprise when, ten minutes later, on sitting 


down at the table of a restaurant in the vicinity, 


he perceived that the lovely girl in gray and the 
devoted young man were taking their own seats at 
a table adjoining his, which was so situated that 
whenever he raised his eyes he saw the girl’s face 
and her every motion reflected in a mirror ? 
Vivien had not observed our stranger, and had 
no idea that she possessed any identity except as 
one of the traveling public. This possibly made 
both her and Tom a little reckless. The stran- 
ger may even have felt himself an intruder upon 
this intimate conversation, for although he had a 
leisurely way of doing things, he very soon finished 
his beefsteak and cup of coffee and went back to 
take his own train. The gate was already open; 
the rush of passengers was prodigious, but he 


secured a place on the shady side and established - 


himself with bag and papers. Then, at the last 
moment, who should hurry in but the young fellow 
in flannels and the girl in gray! By a singular 
fatality the only vacant seat in the car was the 
half of our stranger’s, which was instantly and 
obligingly offered. The car was dark and every- 
thing was hurried and confused, yet our stranger’s 
senses were quick and his observation sure, and 
without seeing, he was yet aware that a kiss passed 
between the two young people. Whether one- 
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sided or mutual he did not try to decide, but that 
there was a kiss he was certain. The train started, 
and for the next half hour all that Vivien was con- 
scious of was the heat, smoke, and dust. It was 
not until they emerged from the tunnel that she 
perceived she was sitting with a man not exactly 
young, but still not to be called middle-aged, of 
rather attractive appearance. His complexion was 
bronzed, his hair and mustache dark. His eyes 
too were dark, and their glance extremely vivid, as 
she soon saw, for as their glances met, with an 
allusion to the heat, he asked if she would object 
to his raising the window. Vivien gave glad per- 
mission, but negatived his proposal that she should 
change places with him. She was instantly prepos- 
sessed by this stranger. His manner was quiet, his 
voice pleasant. She liked his clothes and the way 
he wore them, she even liked his hands. Under 
these circumstances it would have been a pity not 
to lighten the tedium of the journey by conversa- 
tion. She could hardly understand how it was 
that something she saw in the gleam of his dark 
eyes compelled a personal interest. 


On this same afternoon Milicent Waldo had set 
out at six o’clock to meet her cousin Vivien, and 
just on the threshold of the railway station was 
met by a boy with a telegram addressed to herself. 
She caught it from him and tore it open. 

“Not badly hurt, wrist sprained. Vivien.” 
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That was all it said. Milicent’s first supposition 
was that the accident had occurred in New York 
and had hindered Vivien’s journey altogether ; 
then perceiving that everybody seemed excited, and 
that there was a good deal of running about and 
general confusion, on making inquiries she was told 
that the Shore Line express had run off the em- 
bankment at Huddleston, some fifteen miles dis- 


tant, that several people had been injured, and that 


one or two were believed to be killed. Dr. Wig- 
gins and the only nurse who could be spared from 
the hospital were now setting out by the local, and 
Milicent, with increasing anxiety, could do no less 
than offer to accompany them, and in five minutes 
was on her way to the scene of the disaster. 

The small village of Huddleston was not a little 
worked up by the accident. To find Vivien com- 
paratively unhurt was a great relief to Milicent. 
The Huddleston doctor, named Lawton, had already 
put the wrist in a splint and the arm in a sling. 
Vivien had been hysterical and was still in a 
highly wrought state of mind, and poured out to 
Milicent the confession that by her carelessness 
she had caused one of her fellow passengers to 
suffer a very bad accident. About a dozen people 
more or less had been injured. No one was killed, 
however, nor was more than one likely to die. 
One brakeman had had a rib and both legs bro- 
ken, three men had broken arms, and another had 
suffered contusions about the head and face. Prob- 
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ably the worst case was that of a man whose foot 
had been caught under the seat and was so badly 
erushed that it would have to come off. 

There was no hospital at Huddleston, so all but 
three cases were sent back to Windybank under 
the care of Dr. King and the hospital surgeon. 
Miss Banks, also, was given into their charge and 
was to be taken to Milicent’s and put under Mrs. 
St. George’s care, but Milicent, Dr. Wiggins in- 
sisted, was to stay on. He required another nurse, 
and he knew that she had had some training, and 
besides, her tact and efficiency had already made 
themselves felt. Vivien’s last entreaty to Milicent 
was that she was to save somebody — he must be 
saved. And in a wildly emotional way she went 
on to reiterate that it was all her fault, that if she 
had not stopped to gather up her odds and ends of 
belongings, her companion would have had a chance 
to escape. If he were crippled for life she should 
never have a moment’s peace of mind again. Mili- 
cent had not at the moment been able to distin- 
guish between the different cases, nor to identify 
the victim concerning whom Vivien experienced 
such remorse. But a little later, when the man 
with a crushed foot and ankle had been carried to 
the White Rose Inn, and Milicent had been detailed 
to watch him and ply him with restoratives, she 
wondered if this could be he concerning whom 
Vivien so deeply reproached herself. 

He was a slender, bronzed fellow, and in this 
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light looked to Milicent like a very young man, as 
he lay stretched out on the hastily improvised bed 
made up in one of the parlors of the summer inn. 
The pain in his foot had been excruciating, and 
while he was being disentangled from the wreck 
he had fainted again and again; then the being 
brought some dozen rods to the house had tried his 
endurance almost beyond human strength. Laid 
flat on a mattress, his foot supported by a cushion, 
his powers seemed utterly to collapse. Still when 
Dr. Lawton, supposing him to be unconscious, re- 
marked that the foot would have to come off just 
above the ankle, the injured man opened his eyes, 
and there came from them a flash like a rapier. 

“JT will not have my foot taken off,” he said. 
‘Understand that; I will not have my foot taken 
off.” Then he fainted away again, and Dr. Wig- 
gins, feeling his pulse, looked at Dr. Lawton and 
shook his head. The action of the heart was very 
feeble, and the most that could be done at present 
was to keep the patient alive. That was clear to 
him. It was a very bad case, the injuries to the 
foot suggesting the worst complications. It was 
already past sunset. Next day some action would 
have to be taken, but all that could be done now 
was to keep up the man’s strength and attempt 
in some measure to reduce the swelling, so that 
by morning the extent of the injuries could be 
ascertained. The unfortunate man’s name was 
Reuben Holladay, so much was easily made clear 
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from letters and other memoranda found in his 
pocket. 

By half-past eight Milicent was left alone with 
Reuben Holladay, and then began a strange night 
for her. The doctor’s injunctions were that the 
patient must be kept quiet, a trifling amount of 
opium being constantly administered with the re- 
storative. His pulse was to be carefully watched, 
also his breathing, and if need be, a certain powerful 
medicine was to be given. Then, too, the injured 
foot was to be alternately sprayed and sponged 
every fifteen minutes. Holladay, to call the suf- 
ferer by his name, had dropped into a sudden 
sleep even before the doctors had gone out, a sleep 
of utter exhaustion, but soon after Milicent began 
her vigil he opened his eyes suddenly, glanced 
about the room, then let his gaze rest on her. She 
gave him a spoonful of the cordial, and said, “I 
want you to go to sleep again.” 

At these words he dropped his eyes and once 
more slept. As the inn grew quiet the stillness 
became profound. The house stood near the water, 
and the monotonous sigh of the little waves as 
they broke along the sand came like the sound of 
a heavy breathing. Now and then a dog barked, 
or there was heard a chirp from one of the sparrows 
that had their nests in the ivy on the walls outside. 
- At first the lights in the room, turned down to the 
lowest, had seemed to give so little illumination 
that when she bathed the wounded foot she was 
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conscious only of the outline of the sleeping man; 
but as her eyes became accustomed to the dimness 
. she could make out his face more clearly. There 
was something about the contracted features, the 
white eyelids shut close down, the stiff bloodless 
lips, that inspired a strange feeling of pity, almost 
of awe. The dumb inquiry at his pulse which she 
made from time to time to see how things were go- 
ing with him was answered by nothing reassuring. 
The heart fluttered, lost a beat, regained itself, lost 
two, then three, which it made up so feebly one 
could but think that the rigidity of face and limb 
might soon stiffen into a deeper repose. Just at 
one o’clock he woke up suddenly, complaining of 
a deadly sickness. She had to raise his head and 
lift him to a different position, and for a time sup- 
ported him there. He fell weakly asleep against 
her shoulder. At first her arm held him, but 
gradually, as his figure relaxed, she was able to lay 
his head back again on the pillow. His weakness, 
his suffering, his dependence, touched her inex- 
pressibly. The pallid, drawn features brought up 
to her imagination the many pictures and sculp- 
tures where the Madonna holds the body of her 
dead Son, and with a rush of sympathy Milicent 
said to herself that this suffering son of some far- 
off mother should not die uncomforted. It seemed 
to her, as he lay inside the circle of her arms, which 
she had not ventured yet to withdraw, that his 
breathing was more regular, and putting her finger 
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on his pulse she discovered that it was less inter- 
mittent. What had seemed a little while ago like 
a flame that, burning up and burning down, might 
presently go out, was evidently more sustained. 
She saw now that the man was not so young as 
she had at first supposed. Here and there in the 
dark hair thrown back from his forehead was a 
thread of white, and there were deep lines on his 
face. The hands, limp, waxen, and weak, were 
shapely and well cared for, and had a look of vigor, 
as if they knew how to put an idea into a fact. 
His outer clothing had been removed, and the shirt 
and trousers which he wore were of silk. Ona 
table beside him lay a pocketbook and letter case 
of Russia leather. Had he been a navvy her pity 
would not have been less; still Milicent was suf- 
ficiently feminine to appreciate all these signs of 
refinement. It suddenly occurred to her that the 
name of Reuben Holladay brought up certain as- 
sociations. Reuben Holladay was a well-known 
writer of sketches of travel. She remembered that 
George Haddon had a special liking for this man’s 
work, finding it vivid, crisp, and convincing. The 
idea that this was Reuben Holladay the writer was 
a reminder full of all sorts of far-reaching sug- 
gestions. She brought back her thoughts to the 
present. The patient must be fed. She slipped 
her hand from beneath his head, brought the glass 
and spoon, hoping not to arouse him. But she 
found that he lay with his eyes wide open, and she 
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was struck by the composure of the glance that 
met hers. He accepted the nourishment quietly. 

“Are you the nurse?” he then asked. 

+) Yess 

“What place is this? Where am I?” 

‘“‘Tt is Huddleston, on the Sound, and this is the 
White Rose Inn. You were brought here after 
the railway accident.” 

Recollections smote him. A sharp exclamation 
escaped him. He made an effort as if to lift him- 
self from the pillow. 

“They have not cut it off, have they?” he asked 
 piteously, with the old note of indignation and 
alarm. 

“ Oh no, no, no,” said Milicent soothingly. ‘ No- 
thing has been done yet, and let us hope nothing 
will have to be done.” 

But Holladay was unnerved, his breath came in 
pants. 

“I heard what that butcher was saying,” he cried. 
‘“‘He would have chopped it off then and there if 
he could. I won’t have it come off, I won’t have 
it come off, I say!” He caught her hand. “ Pro- 
mise me something,” he said imploringly. “ You 
look to me like a good woman, a strong woman. 
Will you not help me out? ” 

His restless, imperious glance fastened on Mili- 
cent’s. 

“Promise me that no matter what happens you 
will not let them cut off my foot,” he reiterated. 

Her whole face had softened. 


: 
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“ But, Mr. Holladay, suppose it were necessary 
in order to save your life?” 

‘Then I don’t want my life. I take all the risks. 
If I am to die I am to die. God knows it’s time. 
But I will not be chopped to pieces while I am 
alive. Promise me!” 

She saw that his ineffectual effort to go beyond 
his strength was doing him a mischief. 

“‘T promise,” she said. 

Weakness overcame him, his hand closed on hers 
tightly. Then the other came and doubled the clasp. 
His eyelids dropped. Then after a moment of si- 
lence he opened them again. 

“You promise that no matter what happens my 
leg shall not come off ?” 

“T promise sacredly, but in order to give your- 
self every chance you must keep calm and sane. 
Have perfect faith in me. I shall be here. I will 
not fail you. Now I must bathe the foot. You 
must rest again. ‘T'ry to go to sleep.” 

But he kept his deep brooding gaze on her while 
she performed the task. 

“Ts that more comfortable?” she asked. 

“1 think so. You have a kind touch.” 

She passed her hand over his forehead twice. 
Then he obeyed her slight gesture and closed his 
eyes and slept. 

An hour later he was awake again, evidently 
this time a little stronger. 

‘¢ Tell me, you are a real nurse?” he now said 
with some anxiety. 
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She nodded. “ A real nurse.” 

“JT thought,” he now suggested, “ that real nurses 
wore caps and aprons.” 

“TJ will put cap and apron on to-morrow morn- 
ing,” said Milicent. 

‘Don’t you see,” said Holladay, with a soft pet- 
ulance, “ I want to feel that I can depend on you? 
I can pay for your services. I promise to pay all 
you ask.” 

He reached out his hand to take hers. 

“‘ Swear to stay by me!” 

“TI do not need to swear,” said Milicent. “I 
promise to stay by you. I will do all I can for 
you.” 

‘And you won’t let them” — And the same 
sort of shudder ran through him. 

** No, no, no.” 

‘Qh, you are good.” He raised his eyes to hers. 
“You will understand,” he murmured, “ that it is 
horrible to be so weak. I feel like a child left alone 
in the dark.” 

“Don’t dread anything. Feel perfectly safe. 
Nothing shall be done that you would not wish. 
You may trust me implicitly.” 

* Oh, I do, I do.” 

Slumber descended on him again, but for the rest 
of the night his rest was broken, and he would start 
out of his sleep to ery, ‘“ You'll stay, you ll stay?” 

“Through thick and thin,” Milicent would an- 
swer cheerily. | 
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Milicent had made no light promise, but the 
stirring of feeling had gone deep, and the answer 
she had made to those imploring eyes and to those 
trembling lips still controlled her when Dr. Wig- 
gins and Dr. Lawton came in the morning. They 
had brought in a third doctor, a surgeon from New 
Haven. He had been sent for to perform a case 
of trepanning upon one of the other victims of the 
accident. Thus when towards seven o’clock Holla- 
day opened his eyes, he found all three men busy 
in making an examination of his foot. He glanced 
at Milicent, waited for a moment to recover him- 
self, then looked down at them. They were struck 
by the clearness and decision of his face. 

‘‘ Doctors,” he said at once, “tell me, if you 
please, exactly what my injury is.” 

Then he listened quietly to their answers, making 
careful inquiry about the meaning of certain words, 
— the astragalus, the phalanges, and fibula. There 
had been a severe strain under concussion, exces- 
sive pressure so prolonged as to cause a twist, and 
there was beside a fracture. 

‘“‘ Let me say this,” he remarked when Dr. Wig- 
gins was through. ‘I assume the full responsibil- 
ity of the case. I say this definitely, I will have 
no amputation.” 

‘“Of course not, of course not,” said Dr. Wig- 
gins soothingly. ‘* We should have no thought of 
such a thing except in the last extremity.” 

“Take the case,” proceeded Holladay, “ or do 
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not take the case, but understand, if you please, 
gentlemen, that my foot is to be saved at any risk.” 

The doctors looked at each other. This was con- 
tumacy, flat rebellion. The surgeon himself was 
willing to perform the operation, but still was not 
eager, and was inclined to shirk responsibility. But 
Dr. Lawton was a stickler for the strictest profes- 
sional etiquette, and was ready to resent the right 
of a patient to dictate regarding the treatment of 
his own case. Nevertheless a certain distinction in 
the way Holladay spoke and looked made itself 
felt. The man had a strong will, that was evident, 
and was ready to assert it. The three men con- 
sulted for a few moments. Then Dr. Wiggins 
came up to Holladay. 

“Tt is my duty to tell you,” he said with feeling, 
“that we consider you to be running a great, a dan- 
gerous risk, in not suffering the foot to be removed.” 

“Well, I tell you I accept the risk,” said Holla- 
day with some grim humor. “It surely is my risk, 
not yours.” 

“ We do not so feel it,” said Dr. Wiggins. “We 
shall be blamed, we shall ” — 

“No one shall blame you,” said Holladay. “I 
don’t mind dying. Hamlet was never more in 
doubt about the question to be or not to be than I 
have been for years, but I do object to hobbling 
around on a stump the rest of my life. This good 
nurse has promised to stick by me through thick 
and thin, and I think I can weather it.” 
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Dr. Wiggins still shook his head. 

Milicent, standing on the other side of the cot, 
now made a gesture. 

‘Let me propose something, 
for Dr. Weil.” 

Now Dr. Weil was a great New York specialist 
whose name commanded respect. There was some 
further discussion among the doctors, and then 
Milicent’s suggestion was accepted. Although Dr. 
Lawton continued to stand out for his own view of 
the case, both the surgeon and Dr. Wiggins were 
willing that the patient, who believed he had a 
fighting chance, should make the most of it. After 
all, the man was comparatively young. He knew 
something about his own powers. Last night he 
had been in a way to die from the mere shock and 
exhaustion, but to-day his pulse was better and the 
rise in temperature was so far inconsiderable. 
Then, too, the fact was recognized that amputation 
would bring its own dangers. The man’s mind was 
too obstinately made up to allow any one to go 
against it without feeling that in his present weak 
state the very worst might happen. Milicent’s at- 
titude had also made itself felt. She evidently 
was on the side of the patient, and Dr. Weil was 
telegraphed for. 

Milicent was not soon to forget that period of 
waiting. She had assumed the cap and apron, and 
had told the doctors that Holladay was not to be 
undeceived about her being a professional nurse. 
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she said. ‘Send 
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Everything now depended upon his keeping the 
balance of his own powers, upon his serenity of 
mind. Dr. Wiggins, who every now and then 
grew timid and lost hope of the case, came to Mili- 
cent before the day was out and told her that the 
patient should be warned of his danger, in order 
that he might be prepared for death. 

“His mind is quite made up,” said Milicent. 
‘“‘ He accepts the possibility of death. He has said 
to me twice, ‘I do not so much mind dying.’ ” 

“Qh, but that is suicide,” said Dr. Wiggins. 

A little fever had come on in the afternoon, and 
all through that night there were intervals when 
Holladay’s mind wandered ; then when he opened 
his eyes and saw Milicent, he seemed to regain his 
equilibrium and would say, ‘ You ’ll stick ?”’ 

“Through thick and thin,” Milicent would an- 
swer with a laugh, and once she said, “ Yes, like 
a burr.” 

He was conscious of the meaning of the fever 
which had taken hold of him with its: dread men- 
ace, conscious too of the pain that came like flashes 
of lightning. 

‘What did the doctor tell you?” he said once 
after Dr. Wiggins had looked in, inquired about 
his symptoms, and then gone out. “ Has he given 
me up?” 

‘‘ He is anxious. It was to be expected that you 
would have a little fever, but he says that on the 
whole you are doing well.” 
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“© When is that specialist coming ?” 

«To-morrow at noon.” 

He shut his eyes and opened them full on Mili- 
cent. 

“The moment I go to sleep a strange darkness 
seems to descend upon me. I feel as if something 
came near and threatened.” 

“ Nothing shall hurt you. I am here.” 

She could say this, but when he slept, at the sight 
of the head thrown back on the pillow, with the 
matted hair damp with the clammy sweat; when 
he constantly stirred, longing for some change 
of position; when it was evident that dreams pur- 
sued him in which a moment was an hour, a day, a 
year, an age of suffering, she, too, experienced that 
horrible dread of something that came near and 
threatened. Voices sounded in his ears and said 
something he longed to catch but could not master. 

‘Do not babble so, do not babble so,” he would 
murmur. “Say it out. I must know what it is.” 

He was always pursuing something, trying to 
overtake something that fled before him, to reach 
some point of vantage, where he could see, feel, 
touch. This longing which tantalized him was 
like an intolerable burning thirst when there was 
no water to assuage it. He was scorched by the 
breath of it, consumed by the fire of it. Then 
suddenly he would wake up, and hovering visions 
would depart. 

“ Are you there, nurse?” he would ask. 
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“T am here,” and she would touch his lips with 
the iced froth of the albumen of egg. 

“ Oh, this is heaven,” he would say. “That was 
hell.” 

And although in that. peace there was pain, the 
pain could be borne. Her calmness and strength 
seemed to content and sustain him. She had to 
be busy incessantly, and once after she had been 
spraying his foot, when she came back to give him 
the required nourishment, he asked if she were not 
getting worn out. 

“ Not at all,” she answered. 

‘And you will stay by me?” 

She laughed, but answered reassuringly, “ As 
long as you need me.” 

“You see,” said Holladay, “I have been in 
tougher places than this. In fact I was all knocked 
to pieces once, and it did not kill me.” 

“Dr. Wiggins was saying that your leg had 
been broken before.” 

‘« In two places, and also some ribs and my collar 
bone. I know what it is to have the constitution 
of the Wandering Jew. I cannot be killed.” 

“Tam glad to know that,” said Milicent. 

“Still a pitcher that goes to the well once too 
often”? — he began, then broke off, adding after 
a time, “If I have got to die I have got to die.” 
He smiled grimly. “Don’t you remember what 
old Fritz said when he saw one of his men flinch? 
‘You scoundrel, did you think you were going to 
live forever ?’” 
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His eyes met Milicent’s with some fire in them. 

“JT hate chopping logic,” he said, “but my life 
belongs to me. I own I do not dislike the feel- 
ing that.I ‘hold the keys of the prison in my own 
hand.’ ” 

A different expression crossed his face. 

“No one could convince me for a moment,” he 
went on, “that I have not the right to decide, and 
to have a man stand over me and threaten me ” — 

“Be quiet, please be quiet,” said Milicent. 
“ Nobody threatens you. Keep yourself calm and 
collected. Give yourself every chance. Dr. Weil 
will be here before many hours.” 

Holladay looked at her wistfully, sighed softly, 
and for a time lay without moving. 

“© Of course I know,” he said after a little, ‘ that 
I may grow delirious. Take paper and pencil.” 

She obeyed him. 

“ Now write Edwin Hunt Dickinson, Honolulu.” 

“ T have written,” she said. 

“That ’s the address of the man who cares most 
about me. If I die please write and tell him that 
Reuben Holladay is dead. Tell when and how it 
happened, and add that Reuben Holladay said that 
any of his possessions left in Dickinson’s hands 
were to be his for a keepsake.” 

“] have written,” said Milicent. 

“ That is all.” 

“Ts there no one else?” she asked. 

“ Not a soul.”’ 
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He looked at her, and as their glances met some- 
thing clutched her heart. 

“It is a strange thought, death,” said Holladay. 
“Tam not in love with it. I have seen the thing 
glaring at me before like an uncanny vision. Let 
us dismiss it.” 

“Let us dismiss it,” said Milicent with decision. 
“ Exert your will. I am not going to let you die.” 

At noon Dr. Weil arrived. He was a little 
dark man with an acute but weary face and an 
eye that seemed to slumber until he set himself to 
the task of gripping the symptoms of a case, and 
then it grew alive and burned like a coal. He 
could stay twelve hours, and he Spent every moment 
of the time in working over the patient, then left 
on the midnight train, promising to come again in 
two days. Milicent followed him into the entry. 

“ But,” she said, looking at him earnestly, ‘ sup- 
pose he were to grow worse, could you not come 
sooner ?”’ 

He looked back at her with a deep, straight 
glance. 

“If he were to grow worse,” he said under his 
breath, “ it would be of no use.” 

And as he spoke he saw that she trembled from 
head to foot. He waited a moment and then in- 
quired, ‘“ Nurse, where did you get your diploma?” 

“T studied nursing at the Bellevue for six 
months. That is all I know about it.” 

“You do very well, very well indeed. Iam quite 
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satisfied to leave the patient in your charge, but 
are you strong enough to carry the thing through’? 
I might send somebody up to-morrow.” 

“JT have promised Mr. Holladay to stay by him. 
He seems to have a horror of seeing anybody else 
about him. I think I can get on.” 

“You are not his wife?” 

“ Oh no.” 

“Engaged to him?” 

“Certainly not. It is only by the merest chance 
that I happen to be here. A nurse was required, 
and Dr. Wiggins turned to me and asked me to 
help.” 

“ Well, well, I can see that he trusts you per- 
fectly, and there is a great deal in that.” 

He met a question in her eyes, and bent his lips 
to her ear. 

«| think,” he whispered, “ that we can save him. 


He has an unimpaired constitution and a strong 
will.” 


CHAPTER XI 
MILICENT’S APOLOGY 


WueEn Dr. Weil came at the end of two days Hol- 
laday was out of danger. There was still before 
him the tedious process of a long convalescence 
which might or might not end in the complete re- 
covery of the use of the injured foot. There was 
besides to be endured reaction from the nervous 
shock which had shattered the whole system, and 
for ten days more Holladay was very ill. But by 
degrees. the fever abated, the heart grew stronger, 
all the organic forces regathered their powers. The 
illness had left him thin to attenuation, and it was 
a sort of amusement to him, as he lay flat on the 
mattress, to lift his emaciated hands and wrists and 
stare at them. His beard had grown, and that 
changed his whole appearance ; yet exhausted, mea- 
gre, unkempt, Holladay was coming up smiling. 
Milicent had kept her promise and had stayed by 
him, and his mental attitude toward her seemed to 
be that of a child in its mother’s arms. At times 
he had been content to lie hour after hour, as she 
sat at his bedside in her cap and apron busying 
her hands with some sewing or knitting, looking 
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up into her face and seeming to gather strength as 
if from the cordial of her occasional glance and 
smile. He loved, indeed, to take the tone of a 
spoiled naughty little boy. He constantly reminded 
her that she had promised to stick by him through 
thick and thin, and he was determined to make her 
work like a galley slave as long as he could. He 
forbade her to leave him, said she could eat while 
he ate and sleep while he slept. The day would 
come presently when he would be strong enough to 
be out of her hands, but now perhaps she had some 
pleasure in realizing that he needed her and that 
even the gentlest and most friendly touch might do 
harm if it were a surprise. 

Vivien Banks, established at the house at Windy- 
bank, looked in every day to see Milicent and bring 
her flowers from the garden. Holladay always liked 
to see the girl come in with her big hats and her 
fresh frocks, and after a time accepted her offer to 
read tohim. Dr. King, too, was interested in Hol- 
laday, and either to entertain him or to lighten 
Milicent’s weariness, used every afternoon to go 
into the little church opposite the inn and play on 
the organ, letting out each stop to its fullest, so that 
the pealing music could be heard in the sick room. 
Holladay was grateful for the music, and he took a 
fancy to Dr. King, who returned it. Dr. Wiggins, 
as well, had at once become attached to his patient, 
and indeed there was something interesting and 
lovable about Holladay. So far it was his way to 
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say little, but the expression of his eyes was full 
of sweetness. His gratitude was instant for the 
least attention on anybody’s part except Milicent’s. 
From her, apparently, he took every sort of service 
for granted, and seemed to experience the liveli- 
est satisfaction in the thought that she was to be 
rewarded handsomely. In fact it had become a 
joke between them, one of the many jokes which 
had helped to lighten even the darkest of the many 
dark hours they had passed together. Milicent, 
indeed, meeting Holladay’s thought and feeling 
through every sort of situation, had been struck 
by the quality in his talk, rare and hard to define, 
which can give an unexpected turn to the most 
commonplace subject, — a mixture of drollery, of 
fine observation, an occasional boldly ironical idea 
all touched with the rainbow play of a delicate 
fancy. He had suffered so much that it is hardly 
strange if his mind scarcely seemed to outleap the 
barriers of the room in which he lay. At first 
it was natural that the talk should be chiefly of 
his pulse, his temperature, his food, his sleep. He 
seemed to feel no curiosity about anything outside, 
asked no information about other people, and vol- 
unteered little concerning himself. 

One afternoon just about the middle of July, 
Milicent, sitting beside Holladay, was fanning him 
and giving him eracked ice occasionally. It was 
the hottest day of the season, and the morning had 
been unbearable with its humidity, and the only 
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effect of a sirocco-like wind which was blowing had 
seemed to be to set the nerves on edge. By two 
o’clock a bluish black cloud had risen in the west 
which had gradually covered the whole sky, bring- 
ing with it a little coolness. Inside of the room 
the effect of the rising gusts was so far little felt, 
but the darkness had descended like a pall. Hol- 
laday, feeling that some change was at hand, had 
asked from time to time about the weather, where- 
upon Milicent would rise, look out, and come back 
and report the signs of the storm. Presently there 
was heard thunder, only a low mutter, but it was 
followed by louder peals, and finally by crashes 
answering the lightning. With it came the rain. 
They could hear it approaching from afar off, like 
the tread of an advancing army, until it reached 
the inn, when it swooped down in a deluge. 
Holladay had been lifted into a half-sitting posi- 
tion, but had gradually settled back deep into the 
pillows. The room was so dark that as Milicent 
fanned him unceasingly she could see only the out- 
line of his head thrown back at a weary angle. 
She had noted signs of depression about him all 
day, as if he were experiencing the ebb of the small 
vitality which had gradually been returning to him. 
This had happened before, then he had regained 
his strength, so now she had simply observed with- 
out asking any questions. It seemed to her that his 
eyes were closed, and she was not sure that he was 
not falling asleep. But between the swirls of rain 
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there came a momentary lighting up of the clouds 
outside, when she perceived suddenly that he had 
turned his head and was looking at her with a 
‘particularly bright glance. Then, with a sudden 
excitement in his voice, he called, ‘‘ Nurse, nurse.” 

‘‘ Well, I am here,” she answered. 

‘“T want to tell you something, and I am almost 
afraid.” 

‘Oh, what is it?” 

“It is good news.” 

“Good news?” — 

eV esi); 

He straightened himself against the pillows. 

*“¢ T — ean — move — my — foot — a— little.” 

As the significance of what he said burst upon 
her, for it meant much regarding the possibility of 
his complete recovery, tears came to her eyes and 
overflowed. 

‘*Oh, thank God! thank God!” she exclaimed. 

“You care, nurse? You do care?” 

“Care? I should rather think I did!” 

She rose, went to the ice chest, and brought him 
an egg stirred in milk, and while he drank it she 
looked down at him. 

‘Tt is you who do not seem to care,” she said. 

“Oh, I am glad; I shall be glad to hobble 
around again,” he said. ‘ What I feel most is 
what I owe to you, nurse, for unless you had helped 
me I could not have done it. Oh, at times I was 
so tired, so tired, I was ready to give up the ghost. 
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And then I would say, ‘ Beneath me are the Ever- 
lasting Arms,’ but they were your arms.” 

He reached out his hand, took hers, and drew it 
to him, and for a moment pressed it convulsively — 
between both of his, then threw it from him. 

“I suppose,” he said, with a half petulance, 
“that putting a patient on his feet is what pleases 
you best. What it will amount to, where I shall 
go to, what sort of moss this rolling stone will go 
on gathering, that question comes home to me.” 

Milicent could hardly have heard this and could 
not have felt the pressure of his hand without 
some answering feeling, but meeting his mood she 
seemed to understand that with returning strength 
some troublesome thought, perhaps of the sordid 
claims of actual life, seemed to oppress him. She 
wished to meet this moment of discouragement 
with help. Inevitably her mind had been more or 
less busy regarding him. She knew he was an oc- 
casional writer for periodicals, and indeed while he 
lay here several letters had come to him from the 
New York publishers concerning their acceptance 
of a series of papers by him on his life in South 
Africa. He seemed to be well supplied with 
money, and Dr, King had opened an account at the 
bank for him. The checks for his baggage had 
been found in his pocket, and one of his first 
requests had been that he should have his trunk 
and bag reclaimed from Boston. Milicent and 
Dr. King had unpacked them together, and every 
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belonging seemed to indicate a man of refinement, 
accustomed, indeed, to unusual niceties and ele- 
gancies. Still she could not but think that some- 
how Holladay and life were not on the very best 
terms. He had alluded to himself again and again 
as a shipwrecked waif, a spar tossed upon the sea, 
a feather in the wind. She did not believe that 
accepted at the world’s estimate he was a rich or a 
lucky man. As a patient, by this time she knew 
Holladay intimately, and liked and respected him. 
He had borne hard suffering without whining over 
it, he had kept from murmuring, from complaint, 
and sometimes in the face of despair had gone on 
in a way that showed her he could accept the inevi- 
table and await even the supreme event with dig- 
nity and courage. She wished very much to help 
him, to show him that she was not only a nurse 
but a stanch friend. The close lifeless air was 
easily responsible for his despondency to-day. She 
made no effort directly to combat it, but told him 
that Dr. Wiggins had said the moment he was a 
shade better he ought to be moved to the hospital 
at Windybank, which stood high, overlooking the 
river, and where there were plenty of men nurses 
who could lift him from his bed and help him to 
go about in a wheeled chair. 

Holladay brightened up. Still he took a whim- 
sical tone. 

“T see. You are longing to get rid of me.” 

Milicent laughed. ‘ I am not so sure you would 


be rid of me. I live in Windybank.” 
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“Oh, do you?” said Holladay, and he stared 
at her with his big gaunt gaze. “I thought you 
came straight down from heaven,” he proceeded, 
‘and that when I should no longer need you you 
would be apotheosized before my eyes.” 

He looked at her so kindly that her heart quaked. 

“ Nurse, you have saved my life.” 

“ Not a bit of it. If I have helped you a little, 
I am very thankful.” 

“T am not a rich man,” said Holladay. “I wish 
I were a rich man, so that I might raise you above 
work or want for the rest of your days; but some 
sort of reward you shall have.” 

‘“‘T do not want any reward,” said Milicent. 

‘Don’t be proud,” said Holladay. ‘It will be 
a proud and happy moment to me when I fill out 
that check.” | 

Milicent, still fanning him, extended both hands 
in entreaty. 

“You will not give me any check,” she said. 
“Tam only too rich already. I am the luckiest 
woman in the world.” 

He looked back at her blankly. 

“Qh, you are rich and lucky, are you?” 

Evidently his consternation grew. 

‘But you are a nurse, aren’t you? You really 
are a nurse?” he gasped. 

Milicent leaned toward him and looked at him 
with all her heart in her eyes as she answered, 
“I have been your nurse, Mr. Holladay. When 
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I was nineteen I studied nursing for six months in 
order to be able to take care of my mother. In 
fact at that time it seemed not impossible that 
later I might take it up as a profession. 1 was 
too young to take the course regularly.” 

“Oh, why have you deceived me?” he said 
as he turned wearily away from her. “I did not 
think you would deceive me.” 

“JT never meant to deceive you. Dr. Wiggins 
was at his wits’ end for help that day after the 
accident, and he simply turned to me and said, 
‘You know something about nursing, and I shall 
give you some work.’ There was nobody better 
at hand. Then, Mr. Holladay, when you asked me 
that night if I were a real nurse, I could only say 
‘Yes,’ for I was.” 

He looked back at her once more, his eyes meet- 
ing hers with a curious sort of bewilderment. For 
a few moments he lay perfectly quiet. Milicent 
kept on fanning him all the time, but she could see 
that he was not a little disconcerted. Then, pre- 
sently meeting her smile, he rallied and smiled back. 

«IT never in my life have had things as I wanted 
them, so I could hardly begin now. Well, whatever 
you are, nurse or no nurse, I am grateful, | am 
profoundly grateful. I begrudge you nothing. I 
am glad you are rich and lucky. I am poor and 
unlucky, devilishly poor and unlucky.” 

She did not answer, but he found something in 
her look which quieted the unrest which had come 
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into his eyes. Outside, the rain was coming’ on 
again in a flood, the roar of the waters seemed to 
fill the room, and the darkness once more became 
intense. 

“Tell me your name,” he said out of the hush 
filled only by the storm. 

“ Milicent Waldo.” 

He repeated the words, giving peculiar empha- 
sis to each syllable, “‘ Milicent Waldo.’ Are you 
married ?” 

“Oh dear no.” She laughed slightly. “I assure 
you, Mr. Holladay, I should have told you all about 
myself long before now, but somehow you seemed 
enclosed here in a blissful security from the out- 
side world, and it would have been horribly egoistic 
in your nurse to be anything but a nurse — to have 
any sort of history.” 

He had partly turned on his pillow, had propped 
his chin on his hand, and was looking at her with 
no little intentness. 

“ Now that blissful security is gone,” he said, 
“TI have got to face things. You are not a nurse 
any longer. You are Miss Milicent Waldo and 
have a history. Let’s have that history.” 

She was conscious of his speaking, not with less 
gentleness, but still as if under some constraint, 
She was a little in doubt whether or not she had 
done right. The fact that he was getting better 
and must soon be on terms of easy intercourse with 
others beside Dr. Wiggins, Dr. King, and Vivien, 
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who were in the secret and who had spoken of her 
only as a nurse, had made her a little eager to be 
the first to explain what might possibly seem to 
be almost a deception. She could see that he was 
looking at her eagerly. There was impatience in 
his voice as he said : — 

‘“¢ | want to hear that history.” 

But now that it was so directly challenged, Mili- 
cent grew suddenly shy, and perhaps her momen- 
tary silence made him feel that he had been rough, 
for he said very softly and sweetly : — 

“Please tell me all about yourself. You can- 
not think how anxious I am to hear all that you will 
tell me.” 

“T am ready to pour it all out,” said Milicent. 
“Tt will be a good thing to take up the time. It is 
such a dreadful afternoon that nobody can come. 
The storm seems to continue, and may last all 
night. I will tell you all about my life, and you 
can tell me all about yours.. We will describe our 
fathers and mothers and brothers and sisters, tell 
all our likings and dislikings, tastes, talents, fasei- 
nations. Then you, if you choose, can tell me all 
about your love affairs, if you are married, and the 
color of your wife’s hair and eyes. We must talk, 
you know.” 

At her words something indefinable came over 
his features, as if her words had brought up some 
idea which was unwelcome. He held her sugges- 
tion in silence a moment, and then answered : — 
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“Go on. At least you shall tell me all about 
yourself, your own father and mother, brothers and 
sisters, your own love affairs, and what was the 
color of his eyes and hair.” | 

“ I never had a love affair in my life,” said Mili- 
cent. 

“TI do not believe it, but no tea go on,” said 
Holladay. 

He took the fan from her, 

“Tam strong enough to do it myself,” he said. 
“You must be tired.” 

‘* No, no, please,” pleaded Milicent. 

“« As you turn out to be rich and lucky and a sort 
of distinguished person altogether, I shall have to 
begin to treat you with a sort of deference.” 

‘The trouble is you are getting well,” said Mili- 
cent. 

It was all pleasant, familiar, quite on the equal 
terms which had been established between them. 

“You see,” she began, “ my life is just a little 
wonderful to me. Sometimes I wake up in the 
night in a sort of terror, suddenly recollecting the 
expense I have been at, forgetting my good for- 
tune, and only realizing that I have not been work- 
ing, that I have been making no money. coe see, 
Mr. Holladay, I have been so very poor.” 

“Have you?” he asked. “ Begin at the begin- 
ning and tell me everything. I am simply greedy 
to hear all about you.” 


“ My father was Andrew Waldo,” said Milicent. 
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‘“‘He had one brother, Truman Waldo. My grand- 
father’s name was also Andrew Waldo, and he had 
a sister, Milicent Waldo, for whom I was named, 
and this great aunt of mine married John Lovering 
of Windybank. This sounds curiously genealogi- 
cal, but it all comes into the story.” 

“ Let me try to keep it in my head,” said Hol- 
laday. “Your grandfather was Andrew Waldo, 
and your father was Andrew Waldo, and you had 
an uncle who was Truman Waldo, and you had a 
great aunt who was Milicent Waldo Lovering.” 

“You have it perfectly,” said Milicent. “‘ My 
father was a lawyer in New York, and from the 
time of my first recollection we lived on Stuyvesant 
Square. Uncle Truman had something to do with 
lumber, had large dealings both in the South and 
in the West. In those days we used to think he 
was very rich indeed. He had a beautiful place on 
the Hudson, not very far from New York, and we 
used to go there in the summer. He had three 
children just about my own age, and we all had 
happy times together. Then three different times 
my father brought my mother, Minny, and my- 
self to Windybank to visit my great aunt. She 
had two sons. They were both older than I, but 
although I love all I can remember of my early 
life, every little incident connected with my cousin 
Waldo touches me most. I hardly know why, but 
he was curiously kind to me.” 

Holladay was perhaps listening attentively, but 
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he had thrown his head back on the pillow and was 
staring at the ceiling. 

“You say you had cousins at Windybank?” he 
now remarked. 

“Second cousins, two boys, I suppose half a 
dozen years older than I. John, the elder, did 
not take any notice of me, but, as I say, Waldo I 
loved particularly. However, all this childhood of 
mine, which was simple, natural, and happy, came 
too soon to an end. Just before I was fourteen my 
uncle Truman failed, failed badly, and the shock 
killed my father. I do not like to think that uncle 
Truman had acted with premeditation. Rather I 
suppose it was the frenzy of a drowning man clutch- 
ing at anything that seemed help. He appealed to 
my father to help him through certain straits, and 
my father, supposing that he might be able to avert 
the crisis, put everything he possessed at uncle 
Truman’s command. Well, it was all swept away, 
and my father lived only three days after the crash 
came. My mother had a little money of her own, 
and there was some small amount of insurance on 
my father’s life. We went abroad at once and lived 
in Switzerland for almost three years. All that 
time I had no idea that we were actually without 
provision for the future.” 

He was facing her now, and with his gentlest 
expression. 

‘“‘ Let me see,” he said, “ there were just your 
mother and yourself ?” 
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“And Minny, my sister, just two years older 
than I. She was a charming girl, only so delicate. 
We boarded in a pension at Clarens and went to 
school at Montreux. We used to cross the moun- 
tains to Gruyéres in the summer time, and then 
in the winter we came back to the lake. When I 
was seventeen we returned to New York. My mo- 
ther was a Gentry, and she had both a brother and 
a sister in New York, quite wealthy people. She 
wished to bring Minny out, and for at least three 
years Minny had all the advantages that could be 
given to a girl.” | 

A little agitation had made itself felt in Mili- 
cent’s voice. 

‘¢ Mother had tried to do her duty by us,” she 
went on. “She felt that we must be well educated, 
but it had all been done in an expensive way, and 
with a view rather to the demands of society than 
answering to the actual facts of our life. I fancy, 
too, that she had the old-fashioned idea that we 
might, with a little ostentation of wealth, be en- 
abled to marry early. But we did not marry. 
Minny was not strong, and in the third winter,” — 

“Don’t,” said Holladay, feeling the trouble in 
her voice. ‘‘I am sure she died.” 

“Yes, she died. It was all very cruel. She could 
not go away. There was no money for traveling, 
and after all, it would have been of no use. When 
is it ever of any use? I earned all the money 
I could. You see,” she said, “just before I was 
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eighteen, I discovered that ever since my father’s 
death we had been living on our little capital, which 
was by this time diminishing to the vanishing point. 
I set to work to earn all the money I could.” 

Their eyes met. 

“* How ?” he asked, after a moment of spellbound 
silence. 

“In all sorts of ways. That was the time that 
I studied nursing. But even if I had not been too 
young, I could not have stopped to take the course. 
I had to be at home. But I was a tolerable musi- 
cian. I had several pupils, and understanding both 
French and German, I taught a little. I painted 
trifles for Christmas and Easter, and some of the 
shops were quite willing to take them. But above 
all, more and more I wrote.” 

“Oh, you wrote?” He was evidently struck. 

“Wrote! I have written reams on reams of 
paper full,” said Milicent. “I have written all day 
and all night. I have written sitting, standing, 
lying down. I have written all I know; I have 
written all I have seen and felt and heard, all that 
ever happened to me or to any of my relations. I 
have written all that I did not know, all the things 
T could think of or imagine. All was fish that came 
to my net, all was grist that could be ground in 
my mill. Even now, when I am enjoying anything, 
even when I am looking at a sunset, when I am 
carried away by the charm of a book, my fingers 
reach out instinctively for the old pencil and pad.” 
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“Well, shake hands,” said Holladay. ‘JI, too, 
am one of the scribblers.”’ | 

She did not meet the outstretched hand, but with 
a little nod proceeded. “Oh, I know your matter 
and your style, Mr. Reuben Holladay. I assure 
you mine was quite different. I became a journalist. 
I had the Woman’s Department in the ‘ Dawn’ 
newspaper, and for more than nine years I made up 
twenty columns a week for it. It began before the 
time Minny died and it went on and on. It never 
quite paid our expenses of course, but we still 
had a little, and then towards the end uncle John 
Gentry lent me a thousand dollars. You see, Mr. 
Holladay, my mother was very ill for more than 
six years, and doctors and nurses cost a great deal. 
Generally I had a nurse only for the day time, and 
for at least part of the night I relieved her and 
stayed with my mother, but not always. Some- 
times even two were not enough. Oh, I hardly 
know how I lived through that time — the sadness 
of it, the unrelieved dreariness, the lack of anything 
hopeful or encouraging in my own life, yet the 
incessant need of having all day long to hammer 
away at my work, and keep up my knowledge of 
everything that was going on! For you see, I was 
never without the consciousness that the moment 
I lost touch with the day’s news and let the inter- 
est of my copy slacken, the chief would send me 
a notice that my services were no longer required. 
Where I worked the room was never free from the 
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whir of the great printing presses, and I could not 
get rid of the feeling that my whole being throbbed 
with the machinery, indeed that I was a part of it, 
and that if I did not go on and on with it, and 
round and round with it, it would knock me in 
the head, that I must be swift, ingenious, inces- 
santly keep up with it and never give pause. Some 
days there was a certain fascination in feeling my 
own powers as a part of the great rush, then 
again ’’ — 

A deep sigh tore up from Holladay’s throat. 

“ That hell did not last forever, I hope,” he said. 

“No, not quite. After mother’s death I had only 
too much time for rest. The silence of the long 
nights used to oppress me horribly, and I was so 
lonely, so pitifully lonely. But there were debts, 
and I was feverish still with the desire to pay them 
off, saying to myself that when they were paid I 
would leave New York behind me and go — go 
somewhere where the world was green and flowery, 
and the water ran sparkling. Don’t you see, Mr. 
Holladay, I was so tired! I longed to be some- 
where where I need not write, not even read, where 
I might be simply a plant, a vegetable, a stone, any- 
thing that could roll around with the earth in its 
diurnal course, and have its enjoyment of the blue 
skies and fresh air of the universe, and need not be 
clever, and witty, and versatile, and offer infallible 
opinions, and give consummate advice concerning 
how to keep house, serve meals, invariably charm 
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with the unexpected, govern husband, children, and 
servants, dress on three hundred a year and go to 
Europe on five hundred. Sometimes I blush still, 
realizing the mistakes I made. I think, perhaps, 
I did not mind the writing so much as the having 
to see people, running about from one entertain- 
ment to another, feeling like a disembodied spirit 
that experienced a sort of shock at encountering 
real men and women, trying to laugh and talk and 
not let them see that I did not belong to the human 
race, but was a mere restless, craving ghost looking 
up copy. If Lever did get interested in anything 
for a moment I would wake up as from a dream 
and remember that I had to write something neat, 
crisp, and comprehensive about it. Can you won- 
der, Mr. Holladay, that after nine years of this 
experience I love the idea of being myself, of being 
true, of not making any pretensions? For I had 
assumed all knowledge, feeling it my duty to an- 
swer every conundrum. I was so counterfeit all 
through, so honeycombed with affectations of clev- 
erness, assumptions of omniscience — oh, I hated 
myself. I hate the recollection now. But still I 
do wonder sometimes, supposing nothing had hap- 
pened, whether I should have been able to go on. 
I had all the time said to myself that when I had 
saved five thousand dollars I would give it all up, 
and I had saved about twelve hundred and fifty. 
But I was still in the thickest of the work, feeling 
driven by an iron taskmaster, listening always for 
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the crack of the whip, when all at once Mr. Ran- 
som, a lawyer from Windybank, came to the office 
and told me that he had for some months been 
looking up the heirs of Mrs. Lovering’s estate, and 
that so far as he had established the facts, I was 
the only next of kin.” 

Holladay had from time to time smiled, and his 
glance had constantly met hers, quickened with 
sympathy ; but at this moment some instinct made 
her lay her finger on his pulse. 

“Oh, I am afraid I am tiring you,” she said. 

“Tiring me? Far from it. Tell me all about 
it — about your being the only next of kin.” 

But Milicent had been warned by the pulse 
that he was tired, and she hurried through the 
remainder of the story. 

‘With a great sum obtained I this freedom,” 
she then said, “ with the loss of all that belonged to 
me. Do you wonder that as I wander over the 
house and about the place I sometimes ask myself, 
Dare I be happy ?”’ 

“You have every right to be happy,” said Holla- 
day. ‘Iam so glad that a little bit of luck finally 
came to you.” 

Again she said, “ With a great sum obtained I 
this freedom — with the sum of so many lives, 
brighter, better than mine, but all ending in sad- 
ness, failure, death.” 


CHAPTER XII 
“ MYSELF AM HEAVEN AND HELL” 


OnE longs to have certain events come to pass, yet 
so often the very things we crave arrive in a way 
that is disappointing and vexatious. All through 
her month of nursing Milicent had said to herself 
that she was missing all the charm of the garden, 
and she counted on her fingers day by day the pass- 
ing of the foxgloves, the campanulas, the June roses. 
She hated to miss seeing the apples and pears turn 
into green globes. Even the ripening of the cur- 
rants and gooseberries appealed to her. Still, when 
within twenty-four hours after the conversation 
in the last chapter she found herself at home, free 
to wander about, peer, observe, pick and taste, she 
could not understand her own languor, her lassi- 
tude, her incapacity to find herself in touch even 
with the sweet peas which she had left in bud a 
month before but which were now a wonder of 
beauty with their delicate pastel tints. She had 
longed so to have Holladay removed from the little 
parlor of the White Rose Inn, which had been the 
scene of his suffering, a dull little room so shaded 
by the veranda roofs that it was hardly entered by 
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a gleam of sunshine. Now here he was established 
at Windybank, and the whole scheme had been 
successfully carried through. Dr. Wiggins and 
Dr. King had planned everything carefully. Dr. 
King had suggested that Holladay should occupy 
his own rooms, which were comfortably furnished, 
bright, sunny, overlooking both river and bay, 
searched by every wind that blew — just the right 
place for the invalid. Dr. Wiggins’s house was 
within a stone’s throw, and the hospital only a 
little distance away, permitting one of the nurses 
to be detailed to take care of the case. Dr. King 
did not by any means consider himself turned out 
of his own comfortable quarters. The two'men 
had taken greatly to each other, and Dr. King, 
besides being near at hand to offer constant com- 
panionship, could assist Holladay in a thousand 
ways. No arrangement could have been better. 
Milicent acquiesced and applauded. 

It was a delightful thing for her to have a home 
to come back to, and she rejoiced in finding Vivien 
established in the rooms which she herself had taken 
pleasure in making fresh and pretty for the girl. 
Vivien, who rarely lost an opportunity, had by this 
time become intimately acquainted with everything 
and everybody in Windybank. Having arrived 
helpless, broken, suffering, with all the éclat of a 
heroine, she had at once become an interesting, 
attractive centre for everybody’s attentions. Mrs. . 
St. George had even taken her into her affections. 
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Had Vivien been less helpless, it is possible that 
Mrs. St. George might have held her at arm’s 
length as it were. As it was, Vivien, weak, ner- 
vous, hysterical, was thrown on the good woman’s 
hands, and things began at the beginning. Mrs. 
St. George felt herself responsible for the girl, and 
at first fed her, tended her, dressed her, looked 
after her as if she had beena baby. Vivien always 
longed greedily to captivate anybody with whom 
she came in contact, and soon perceived that Mrs. 
St. George would be no mean conquest. From her 
usual rigid standpoint it might have been impos- 
sible to approve of Vivien. She was too pretty, too 
elegant. Why, the very laces on her negligées and 
peignoirs, the fripperies and extravagances of the 
most minute article of the girl’s apparel, seemed to 
her wicked. Still it was interesting to Mrs. St. 
George to see what feminine luxury carried to its 
highest point could arrive at. When she took up 
a meal to Vivien and found her with her lovely 
hair and her laces and ribbons making a picture 
against the bed or divan, it was, in its way, a liberal 
education. 

“T call that ease in high life,” she would say to 
herself. 

She had never seen anything just like Vivien 
before, and now, having accepted her without pre- 
judging her, she waited. She intended, possibly 
when Vivien was well again, to weigh her and find 
her wanting, but meantime she grew fond of the 
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girl, As she said to Milicent, “I took her in just 
as if she were something that was sent, and then 
I waited to make up my mind. She was too 
pretty and her clothes were too fine. I felt that, 
and I just watched to see signs of pride and vain- 
glory and selfishness, and when she did better than 
I expected, I gave her marks as they do at school, 
and she has come out pretty well. So finally I 
just let myself love her in spite of her eyes and 
her hair and her laces and her frills! ”’ 

Both Mrs. St. George and Vivien received Mili- 
cent as do parched pastures the tardy rain, and 
Milicent could have no less than an infinite sense 
of comfort and peace at her return. Presently, 
when she had slept and was rested, she would re- 
gain her usual equipoise, and not be at the mercy of 
little worries that now kept cropping up with every 
sort of reminder of her days and nights of watch- 
ing. Just at present she had a curious sense of 
being lost in a strange country. She seemed to 
understand nothing, at least she could not under- 
stand Holladay. The change dated from the after- 
noon of the thunder shower, but what it was that 
had happened she could hardly tell. It had seemed 
to her then that the right moment had come for 
her to explain that she was not a professional 
nurse. She had wished to make him understand, 
but hardly felt that she was required to justify her- 
self. There had been no attempt at masquerading. 
A nurse had been needed, and she had happened 
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to be there to fill the gap. Once embarked in her 
story she had poured it all out, partly for the sake 
of taking up his thoughts and occupying the time, 
partly because it was easy and pleasant to confide 
in him and meet his sympathy. Then, just as she 
had said for the third time “ With a great sum, 
obtained I this freedom,” suddenly the streaming 
clouds outside had broken. Out burst the sun 
and the twilight of the room was flooded with the 
afternoon brightness. What she saw then was 
that Holladay was lying in a rather constrained 
position, and looking very white. His eyes were 
closed, and her first thought was to hope that he 
had fallen asleep, but his pallor startled her. She 
leaned down and listened for his breathing, with a 
recurrence of the old fear. No, he was not asleep, 
he was not even unconscious, but he was benumbed 
and faint, and it was a little time before she could 
bring him up to the mark. 

“TJ tired you,” she said then with contrition, 
‘“‘you are not as strong as I thought.” 

Although he laughed it off, she could not get 
over the sense of having wearied and bored him. 
What infatuation had urged her to bestow such 
a confidence? It was not her habit. All her life 
long she had talked to other people about them- 
selves, and concerning herself had been mute. 
Now she had simply tried to make everything clear, 
instead of which her indiscretion had resulted in a 
curious complication. Dr. Wiggins came in soon 
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after the rain ceased, and Dr. King was with him. 
She could not help seeing that what Holladay 
experienced in the presence of the two men was 
relief, a relief so palpable that Milicent at once 
said she would go out for a walk. Then when she 
came back Dr. Wiggins was in high feather over 
the progress of the case, and every detail of the 
arrangements for transferring Holladay to Windy- 
bank next day had been perfected. 

‘And my occupation is gone,” said Milicent. 

It was then that she quivered to the perception 
of a certain awkwardness about not only Holladay 
but each of the others. There was an air of con- 
spiracy. She was instant to accept the new order 
of things without surprise, apology, or speculation, 
as if it were, in fact, just what she had most de- 
sired and looked forward to. Nevertheless, to have 
Holladay address her in just the same manner he 
used towards every one else, left a sore place in 
her consciousness. He remarked to her gravely 
that he rejoiced that the time had come when he 
could spare her fatigue, and that Dr. Wiggins was 
to send a man from the hospital for the night, 
in order that nurse and patient should become 
accustomed to each other before the change was 
made on the morrow. Milicent had observed and 
admired in Holladay, in his manner with others, 
that same quality of indomitable composure which 
she herself now experienced. He seemed to her 
remote, a thousand miles away. 
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So next morning she woke up in her own room. 
Her sleep had not refreshed her, it had been fit- 
ful and broken. More than once she had started 
up, dreaming that Holladay was calling, “‘ Nurse, 
nurse!” Again and again in her dreams she had 
seen him lying back on his pillow, his agonized 
eyes looking up at her appealingly. But all that 
was yesterday, and what it was necessary to do was 
to get yesterday out of her head. Nevertheless it 
took more than a day or a week for Milicent to be 
able to assert herself against the poignancy of cer- 
tain recollections of Holladay. It happened that 
on the wall of her room hung an etching after 
Severn’s portrait of Keats, drawn by the artist on 
the night of the poet’s death. Something about 
this picture suggested points of resemblance to 
Holladay, and brought back and made clear to 
Milicent the misgiving and presentiment of the 
first three nights she had watched, when the way 
ahead looked so dark with its unknown terrors. 
It was pain to look at the picture and remember, 
yet along with the pain came recollections which 
for her to have missed would have been to miss 
something which: was finest and sweetest. Could 
she ever wish to forget how she herself had lived 
through those uncertain hours, when everything had 
seemed hanging by a thread, —a thread so attenu- 
ated, that stretching always farther and farther, it 
might at any moment break, — feeling always at 
the pulse for the faint flicker of existence, and 
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always with that touch of intense pity, with that 
longing to save, and yet with that sense of helpless- 
ness before God? For it had meant life or death. 

Presently she found herself looking at this 
etching so many times a day, in fact making errands 
to her room that she might stand and gaze at it, 
that she took the picture down from its nail, put it 
face to the wall in a dark closet, and hung some- 
thing else in its place. 

She could not understand why she had such a 
sense of defeat and failure, why sometimes, when 
she was thinking of Holladay, she suddenly tingled 
and grew crimson. Why was it that her confession 
to him that she was not a nurse had seemed to put 
her so in the wrong that she could not right her- 
self? Impossible that Holladay could be so nar- 
row, so cramped, so bigoted with conventionality, 
that he could not accept her ministrations as those 
of a fellow human being. More and more she re- 
coiled from the recollection of the whole experience. 
Something seemed to have struck her a blow —a 
blow that she recalled in her dreams, and woke up 
with a dread of it. She was dissatisfied with all 
that she had done, and it seemed at times as if she 
had boldly and intrusively thrust herself upon a 
stranger. That every one told her how all Windy- 
bank was ringing with Dr. Wiggins’s eulogy upon 
her nursing, that he gave her credit for saving 
Holladay’s life, sounded only foolish and disturb- 
ing, since in the foreground of her clear perception 
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was the feeling that all was exaggerated, — a mere 
sentimental picture without fact or idea behind it. 
She was ready to doubt now whether Holladay had 
ever been in danger, and whether the anxiety with 
which she had watched him ‘had not been a part 
of her general superfluousness. In fact what would 
have pleased Milicent best at this juncture would 
have been to hear that Holladay had gone back to 
Honolulu, and that she was not likely ever to see 
him again. 

But she was to see a good deal more of Holladay, 
although the four weeks’ experience at Huddleston 
was to fall into abeyance. He was, in fact, to 
make himself distinctly felt at Windybank. 


CHAPTER XIII 
HOLLADAY TAKES WINDYBANK 


LATE one afternoon, about a week after her return, 
Milicent was in the garden watching the night 
flowers come out. She had a theory to test, and 
if possible, discoveries to make as to whether all 
fragrant flowers do not open towards evening. She 
had thrown herself with fresh interest into all the 
pursuits connected with her garden. She comforted 
herself with Horace’s advice that when a mortal 
finds himself too happy, his little bark seudding 
before too fair a wind, he should take in a reef or 
two. She had reefed her sail, that is, she had set 
herself a task to do, and had accomplished it as 
well as she might. Now let her enjoy the com- 
pensation of coming back to really interesting 
things! One may safely love a garden, but hu- 
man beings can give one the ugliest ache, give one 
feelings of duty, of conscience, of proprieties 
and improprieties, rouse in one a ridiculous self- 
consciousness, create affectations, and altogether 
disturb one’s serenities of soul. Milicent deter- 
mined henceforth to be content with her garden, 
and to-day was making a note of her four-o’clocks, 
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some of which had begun to hang out their little 
lamps exactly at four, while others waited until six. 
It was at this moment that Vivien Banks came in. 
She was dressed in white, and had gone out under 
a white parasol without a hat. She sat down on a 
garden bench opposite Milicent. 

“He thanked you so much for your flowers,” 
she said. 

“My flowers?” said ‘Milicent. “I thought 
when you picked them that you were going to take 
them as an offering from yourself.” , 

Milicent was also in white, and Vivien at this 
moment remarked to herself that white suited her 
better than gray or black, bringing out the un- 
spoiled delicacy of her texture and coloring, and 
making her, in fact, look quite youthful. She had 
beautiful hands, and at this moment indeed, as 
she stood with her whole figure showing against 
the coloring of the west, there was something quite 
exquisite about Milicent. 

“T thought as you did not go to see him,” said 
Vivien, “that it was only a proper attention for 
you to send flowers. Everybody else has rushed. 
Dr. King says that until now he never knew what 
a social failure he himself has been all these years.” 

“ Did you read to Mr. Holladay?” Milicent 
inquired, for that had been Vivien’s ostensible 
errand. 

“Not a word,” said Vivien. ‘ We talked; then 
the Misses Murray came in, and Dr. King played. 
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The piano almost deafened us; still it was mag- 
nificent.”’ 

‘“¢ Tt sounds very pleasant.”’ 

“It was,” said Vivien. She seemed to musea 
moment, then said, *“* Does n’t it ever occur to you 
that somehow here at Windybank one lives? I 
mean that one enjoys the moment as it passes, and 
is not always hurrying on to do something else?” 

Milicent looked at Vivien as she spoke, conscious 
herself of her eyes opening wider and wider, as if 
to take something in. 

‘“‘ What was the talk about ?” she now inquired. 

“Oh, nothing deep — what one likes, and all 
that,” said Vivien. ‘ But he is one of those men 
who make everything they say or do interesting, 
don’t you think so?” 

Milicent felt herself pulled up, and rallied. 

‘More than interesting; it was exciting when 
his temperature was up.” 

“Qh!” said Vivien, with intense feeling in her 
voice. 

They went into tea shortly — high tea as Vivien 
liked to call the evening meal. Meals nowadays 
were an enjoyable experience to them both, for 
they had not, so to speak, had regular meals in the 
flat on Eleventh Street. Mrs. St. George’s origi- 
nal idea about setting a table had been simply a 
matter of plates, knives and forks, teacups, saucers, 
and spoons. She had looked on incredulous at the 
daintiness of effect which Milicent had introduced, 
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and had left such details to her. Now when Mili- 
cent came back, after four weeks of absence, she 
rejoiced to find that Mrs. St. George instead of re- 
trograding had developed. With Mrs. St. George 
to apprehend a duty was to perform it or to die in 
the attempt. She had, perhaps, felt the responsi- 
bility of being left to initiate Vivien into the ways 
of the house, and her pride was a little concerned 
in the matter. So for breakfast and high tea the 
polished mahogany was set off by embroidered 
doilies instead of being hidden by a cloth. The 
bowl in the centre was filled with sweet peas, 
and while for breakfast the old blue delftware was 
used, for high tea she set forth the wonderful old 
white Dresden china, heavily gilded, and in the 
prettiest possible shapes. 

A great deal that was in Vivien’s mind came 
out in the conversation at these leisurely meals. 
Milicent had become quite used to the fact that 
Vivien was eager to get everything possible out 
of life. She was, without doubt, engaged to Tom 
Whitehouse, but as both Mr. and Mrs. Whitehouse 
were averse to the match, and as Tom at present 
had only five hundred a year for sitting on a stool 
in a great banking house where a berth had been 
secured for him, marriage probably seemed to 
Vivien like a haven afar off, for which she might 
be bound by general sailing orders, but which did 
not forbid her stopping at any pleasant port on 
the way. 
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“ Don’t you think,” she now said to Milicent, 
“that in marrying there might as well be a little 
mystery ? Then when two people came together 
after leading different lives, they would have so 
much to talk about.” 

“T have not married,” said Milicent, “but I 
should suppose that the comfort of it all would lie 
in the fact that one knew one’s husband all through, 
his history, his temper, his habits, and his feeling 
for one. With Tom, for example, you can be sure 
that he loves you not only for your virtues but for 
your faults — in fact that he forgives your faults, 
perhaps even loves you the better for them. He 
has probably told himself a thousand times that 
you possess a dreadful talent for spending money, 
and like only the highest priced things, and that 
he will have to pay dearly for his whistle. But 
you can be sure of him.” 

Vivien laughed and blushed, and did not say 
she was not thinking about Tom. 

“ Oh, Tom is Tom,” she went on presently, “ and 
after all, with Tom I am myself. I feel my own 
individuality. He makes me a personage. Now 
with Mr. Holladay I sometimes feel like a little un- 
formed girl. He draws me out only to laugh at me.” 

Ever since Milicent’s return Vivien had talked 
incessantly about Holladay, but had accounted for 
it plausibly by the oddity of the circumstance which 
had thrown them together on that fateful day of the 
accident. By some mismanagement she had not 
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secured her ticket for the parlor car, so at the last 
moment discovering that everything was taken, all 
she could do was to scramble into the only vacant 
place on the train, beside this stranger. She con- 
fessed that from the moment she had met Holla- 
day’s eyes that day there had been a vivid evocation 
of sympathy between them. Even before he spoke 
she had found him more interesting than other peo- 
ple; then when he broke silence he attracted her 
by what he said and what he did not say. There 
was a touch of something unusual about him, almost 
foreign. All his personal belongings proclaimed him 
as refined and fastidious. His hands had expres- 
sion too. Had Milicent noticed those hands? He 
ought with those hands to be an artist. Naturally, 
Vivien always added, she could not help thinking 
about Holladay, because she was full of remorse at 
having been the cause of his accident. Had she been 
ready to jump up at the first jar of the train he 
would not have suffered, at least not in the same 
way. 

All this Milicent had listened to over and over, 
and Vivien’s acquaintance with Holladay was by 
this time so much more actual and tangible than 
her own that this talk made him seem to Milicent 
remote and unfamiliar. At any rate, Vivien was 
tangibly in it, and she, Milicent, was so far out of it 
that she had not yet seen Holladay since his com- 
ing to Windybank. When Vivien had madea sort 
of apology for her cousin’s not going to see him, 
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his exclamation had been, “‘ Don’t let Miss Waldo 
take the trouble! Why should she?” And Mili- 
cent, feeling that she was not missed, did not go. 
Why should she, indeed? All Windybank went. 
Everybody else found something interesting in the 
stranger ; — Mrs. Ransom, the Misses Murray, Miss 
Hart, the Misses Wiggins, the Misses Merriman, 
— they all crowded about him. Holladay was 
rapidly getting better, but having somehow to tide 
over the interval of convalescence, he had decided 
to stay on in Windybank. 

‘And I like this,” he said one day to his visitors ; 
“you all spoil me here, and it is so long since any 
one spoiled me before.” 

This statement was too general to be embarrass- 
ing. Not only Vivien Banks, but Miss Hart and 
the Misses Murray could appropriate it. Fate had 
thrown Holladay and Vivien Banks together, and 
it was easily predicted that fate seemed to have 
brought the two together for some purpose. Few 
love affairs went on in Windybank, where marry- 
ing and giving in marriage among the old families 
had practically come to a standstill at least a gen- 
eration before. It might be conceded that no doubt 
Holladay admired Miss Banks, but at the same 
time not a few other people found something very 
agreeable, indeed rather particular, in his manner. 
Miss Emma Murray said that it actually made 
her feel young and beautiful to have Mr. Holla- 
day talk to her. When Miss Emma told this she 
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always went on with a charming blush to say that 
when she confided this to Dr. King his reply was, 
“Feel young and beautiful? Just as if you were 
not young and beautiful!” 

In fact society in Windybank that summer con- 
tained, for several people, not a little of the dim 
richness of romance. 

Milicent’s feeling of numbness and depression 
had not entirely passed away when finally, one day 
early in August, Holladay came to see her. She 
was sitting on the north piazza reading when sud- 
denly, turning at an unexpected sound, she saw 
Holladay being propelled towards her in a wheeled 
chair. She was so glad to see him, and so surprised, 
that she rose, stood and gazed and smiled, and 
when he had reached her she put out both hands 
with just the tender touch she might have given to 
a sick child. He grasped each hand, and then 
looked up in her face fora moment. After that 
something seemed to clear up in Milicent’s mind. 
All was right between her and Holladay. 

“Here I am, Miss Waldo,” hesaid. ‘I have 
come to see your place.” 

Dr. Wiggins and Dr. King were with him, both 
full of pride, not only in Holladay but in his wheeled 
chair, which had been obtained with incredible dif- 
ficulty and at vast expense. It could be adjusted 
at every sort of angle, and from unexpected places 
slides came out, making little tables and supports. 
Holladay showed it off with the delight of a boy in 
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a new jackknife, and declared to Milicent that he 
could sit, recline, sleep, and eat in it. He also in- 
troduced Giles Sniffen, a big, loutish boy whom he 
had secured as the motive power of the machine. 
Giles was the son of the sexton of St. Paul’s, and 
was in the habit of blowing the church organ at 
odd times for Dr. King. He liked that mechanical 
sort of exertion. 

“Giles objects to using his head,” Holladay ex- 
plained to Milicent, “but he is great with his arms 
and legs.” 

Milicent, looking at Holladay and listening to 
him, felt that she saw the real man for the first 
time. He still wore the beard which had been 
allowed to grow while he was laid up, and which, 
clipped and trimmed to a point, perhaps helped to 
make him look, as Vivien said, a little foreign. 
The dark brilliant face was to Milicent both famil- 
iar and unfamiliar. At times she could see no like- 
ness to the head she had watched so many hours as 
it lay thrown back on the pillow. Then again the 
resemblance seemed to float out at her so haunt- 
ingly that she needed to look again and again in 
order to make sure. Once, when she was looking 
thus, she fell under the spell of Holladay’s gaze, 
which suddenly searched her through and through 
with its eager fire. She was still a little shy of 
him, and rejoiced when Vivien came in from the 
garden and undertook his entertainment. It was 
Vivien who asked him if he did not wish to see the 
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inside of the house, and when he assented it was 
Vivien who guided his chair. The voices of the 
two floated out through the open doors and win- 
dows, every word audible as they talked and laughed, 
Holladay asking every sort of question, and Vivien 
making interest out of nothing. 

“ All Windybank talked,” Vivien was saying, 
“all Windybank was saying that upon the estab- 
lished order of things had descended a bold in- 
novator, who, after turning the outside world up- 
side down, had come to spoil Windybank also. 
They simply did not know Milicent. Feel no 
respect for the old Loverings? Why, she felt as 
if all the old Loverings were here watching her, 
looking on. She walked about on tiptoe, held her 
breath lest she should somehow hurt their feelings. 
Not a single one of their possessions was destroyed. 
Instead she has vitalized everything, has given 
every old piece of furniture a fresh lease of exis- 
tence. I am quite sure that if the great aunt were 
to come back, she would feel instinctively how loyal 
Milicent has been. Just look at the portraits. Not 
a daub hidden away in the garret but has its 
place here. It is beautiful and fine of Milicent, 
but it is just simply a part of her largeness. She 
knows how to take in the whole of things, and she 
wants to spare the feelings of every one of the old 
Loverings.”’ 

“ Evidently,” suggested Holladay, ‘‘ she supposes 
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that they walk. How grisly! 
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“Isn’t it? I confess that the first day or two 
after I came, while Milicent was in Huddleston 
taking care of you, and the housekeeper was put- 
ting me through all the family history, I used to 
hear whisperings and imagine I saw glidings.” 

“If I were one of the old Loverings,” said 
Holladay, “I should enjoy nothing so much as 
coming in and taking possession, drawing up a 
chair and sitting at table with you both. This 
hall is charming. Tell me about the portraits, 
Miss Banks.” 

Then after a while his chair was trundled back 
again to the group on the porch. 

“TI am going to take Mr. Holladay down to the 
red apple tree in the old orchard,” Vivien now an- 
nounced to Milicent. “He appreciates the house 
so much that he makes me feel the pathos of not 
having such a legacy for my desolate old age.” 

Milicent was used to Vivien’s patronizing her 
with her youthful unconscious sublimity. That was 
the way that Vivien had always patronized the 
Gentrys and the Whitehouses. It belonged to 
Vivien, who was the modern girl, sure of herself, 
believing in herself, looking at all the facts of life 
from a level standpoint. Vivien made a radiant 
figure as she hovered like a butterfly round the 
wheeled chair, of which Giles had resumed the di- 
rection as they went down the garden walk. After 
a while Milicent and Dr. King and Dr. Wiggins 
strolled after them and found them in the orchard 
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eating the strawberry apples, which were just 
ripening. 

That was Holladay’s first outing, but his wheeled 
chair was for the next few weeks to become a not- 
able feature in Windybank scenery. It not only 
showed its silhouette upon the distant hilltops, and 
combined with a white umbrella on the sand dunes 
worked itself up into a picture against the blue of 
the Sound, but grouped itself into every familiar 
coterie on the piazzas, and nestled into all the 
greenery of the pleasant lawns and gardens. Giles 
Sniffin had hitherto been known only as a lazy, 
overgrown lad, shirking work and kicking against 
any sort of restraint upon his liberty, but this task 
of propelling the chair to the tops of the highest 
hills and along the sandy beaches was hailed as a 
diversion. When questioned concerning his em- 
ployer he would say, ‘“‘ He is a very fine gentle- 
man, Mr. Holladay is.” Often adding with some 
irresistible tickling of memory, ‘“ He is a very 
funny gentleman, Mr. Holladay is.” 

Although it was suspected that Mr. Holladay’s 
motive for staying on in Windybank was that he 
might be within reach of Miss Vivien Banks, still 
everybody accepted the fiction that his health was 
the sole object. Indeed there was a composure of 
mind about Holladay that seemed to make him in- 
dependent of outside solacement. If he showed at 
times an air of some aloofness from every-day life, 
still no man could more intimately put himself into 
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sympathy with others. Of course he had nothing 
to do the whole day long but to be wheeled about. 
His leg and foot still gave him a good deal of dis- 
comfort, so Dr. Wiggins said, and “he knew; but 
Holladay never complained either of pain or of 
boredom, and what one was most conscious of in 
his whole look and manner was freshness and pun- 
gency. The first thing he did in the morning was 
to order Giles to wheel him through the markets. 
He liked to see the marketmen and the dealers, he 
said, to hear what they had to say, and also to buy 
fresh fruit. Then if it was flood tide he would go 
to the beach, otherwise to the hills. After. this 
first encounter with Holladay, Milicent permitted 
herself no more apprehensions and alarms. Her 
color did not rise when she saw him again, her 
smile was just as usual, and there was nothing but 
the most friendly frankness in the welcome she 
gave him. If something between them was not 
yet explained, something unforgettable yet which 
could not be brought up definitely to memory, whose 
existence was clearly recognized but was yet too 
elusive to be grasped, it did not show in Milicent’s 
manner. And concerning what Holladay’s manner 
disclosed —that would be too curious a study. 
He turned to Vivien for amusement, interest, and 
sympathy, that was clear; and if there was some 
trifling service to be performed, it was never Mili. 
cent who had the chance of offering any help, but 
Vivien. Milicent forgave, for she believed that 
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she understood. He had been annoyed, even a 
little grieved, at the deception she had practiced. 
A proud man does not like to have his ideas disor- 
ganized as to where he stands ; and to find himself 
under an obligation which he expected to be able 
to repay with money, and above all an obligation 
to a woman, is necessarily an embarrassment. In 
fact his clear preference for Vivien’s society was, 
in a way, a relief to Milicent. All Windybank 
was frequently thrilled with the spectacle of Vivien, 
with her marvelous white toilets, walking about by 
the side of the wheeled chair. High, indeed, was 
that young lady’s idea of her prerogative. 

“ Have I come to Windybank to study Windy- 
bank books of etiquette?” she inquired loftily, 
when Milicent suggested that perhaps all this at- 
tendance upon Holladay was slightly unconven- 
tional. “1 take it that if Windybank people 
wish to study what is right and proper they can 
study me.” 

Fate had apparently brought Vivien and Holla- 
day together, and not without a purpose — so it 
sometimes seemed even to Milicent. 

“Have you told Mr. Holladay about Tom ?” 
she asked one day with a soft, cool pressure of a 
suggestion of duty. 

“No,” Vivien replied calmly. ‘ What should 
I tell Mr. Holladay about Tom?” 

Milicent continued to look at Vivien with specu- 
lation. 
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“I wonder,” she said, “if I ought to tell Mr. 
Holladay about Tom ?” 

“ Most certainly not,” said Vivien. “I cannot 
imagine Mr. Holladay taking the least interest in 
Tom.” 

“Who is responsible in this matter?” Milicent 
then inquired. 

“Nobody is responsible,” said Vivien, and in- 
deed of responsibility toward Holladay, Milicent 
washed her hands. She had seen Holladay at 
moments when his suffering, both physical and 
mental, made him show his qualities to the inmost 
depths of his nature, and she had seen too clearly 
the sadness and bitterness of his soul not to per- 
ceive that he was not only solitary in life, but 
used to solitariness — that he had chosen it as his 
portion. Something enigmatic was hidden in his 
personality, and just the sort of attention he was 
paying to Vivien did not suggest that he was strongly 
moved. He was simply staying on in Windybank 
to pass the time of his convalescence. He was by 
no means limited in his attentions. Other places 
knew him. Behind the Murray house was a sort 
of green island of grass under two drooping wil- 
lows, where the wheeled chair was to be found 
every Monday afternoon; then on Thursdays he 
was apt to be at Miss Hart’s. Society in Windy- 
bank, although in quality of course of the very 
best, had declined a little of late years. Perenni- 
ally, it is true, the remnants left over from the old 
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prosperous days of the place issued invitations, 
and the diminished groups had gathered in the 
faded parlors. Much ingenuity for devising ways 
of practicing economy was found in Windybank, 
and although once a year Mr. and Mrs. Ransom in- 
vited all their neighbors to their hospitable board, 
groaning under the weight of boned turkey, galan- 
tines, sandwiches, fried oysters, chicken salad, ices, 
and cakes, it has to be confessed that the heaviness 
of their entertainment offered substantial weight 
to Miss Hart’s argument that, with something sim- 
ple, like chocolate and biscuits, plain living and 
high thinking had a better chance. 

The Misses Murray always rebelled at following 
in Miss Hart’s footsteps, they themselves being 
perhaps a little centrifugal and liking to depart 
from the fixed orbit. It was their way to offer 
the fruits of their own garden to their friends, and 
one of the traditions of Windybank was about a 
party at the Murray house on a cold, rainy night in 
September, when the guests were treated to water- 
melon and grapes. Dr. King had been younger 
in those days and full of quips and quiddities, and 
as he went about with a high dish piled full of the 
fruit which Bacchus was supposed to love, asked 
each guest in turn, “ Will you have a gripe?” 
while Dr. Wiggins, following after with slices of 
watermelon, disinterestedly proffered advice to his 
different patients that, simply as a matter of 
precaution, each on reaching home should take a 
teaspoonful of brandy. 
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It was Milicent who had suggested giving a 
cheery cup of tea once a week all summer on the 
pleasant back lawn at the Murrays, and who helped 
them to offer this pleasing form of hospitality. 
Vivien herself dragged out the claw-footed Chip- 
pendale table to a nook under the willows and set 
it forth with odd bits of china, survivals of the 
old days when the Murrays had splendid teasets. 
No wonder it seemed to Miss Cassy and Miss 
Emma an inspiration of genius. Such a form of 
entertaimment was so easy, so economical. On 
their days Holladay liked to come early, sit under 
the willows, and take in the quiet of the long, sweet 
Summer afternoon. He enjoyed watching the two 
sisters tripping around in their violet lawn frocks, 
making their preparations. It has to be confessed 
that the evident zest that Holladay evinced for 
their society did not fall unnoticed on either Miss 
Cassy or Miss Emma. Had they been frank — but 
when are women frank about such things ? — they 
would have said that his attentions to themselves 
were really quite particular. It was not for them 
to suggest that he was not actually in love with 
Miss Banks, but as he said himself, Miss Banks 
was so young, so beautiful, so dazzling, some- 
times he liked a little rest for his eyes and mind. 
What nonsense he would pour forth as he sat 
there on a summer afternoon! He found fault 
frankly with Miss Murray’s tea, said it kept him 
awake, and insisted on ordering a ten pound chest 
of the very choicest English Breakfast from Boston, 
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in order that he might safely indulge in two cups. 
He liked to give directions, invent. errands, make 
them trot around to please him. 

“You see, Miss Cassy,” he would say, ‘it re- 
freshes me to see other people’s legs running about, 
mine are so tired of being cramped up in one posi- 
tion. If ever I get on them again they will have 
to pay for their long repose. I may turn acrobat. 
Nothing shall ever induce me to sit still again, I 
promise you. If I could only forget that I havea 
leg or a foot! It seems to me sometimes that all 
day I think of nothing else, and then it is my regu- 
lar nightmare. I no sooner drop asleep than that 
leg tries some experiment. It gets run over or 
crushed or broken or pulled out of the socket. It 
swells up to the size of a mountain, or I am hob- 
bling along on it and trying to get somewhere in 
time and making no advance. It is a great occu- 
pation having a leg. Then, too, it is a wonderful 
show. Dr. Wiggins has it out three times a day 
just to admire his handiwork. It is a whole gal- 
lery of pictures in itself, of the very richest colors. 
Sometimes it looks like the wine-dark sea, again 
like a cloud or a sunset, and sometimes it is a noc- 
turne in blue and green. Then, after admiring it 
for a long time, Giles takes a tape and measures it. 
Think of a living human being reduced to studying 
his own ankles! Let me forget it! Talk to me! 
Tell me something which has nothing to do with 
this unfortunate foot.” 
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“ What shall it be?” inquired Miss Emma. 

‘Tell me all the love affairs that ever happened 
in Windybank. Tell me all your own and all 
Miss Cassy’s and Dr. King’s and Miss Hart’s and 
everybody’s. It is just the place for a love affair; 
a man’s fancy inevitably turns to thoughts of love. 
I have tried to bring King to confession, but all he 
will say is, ‘ What is one among so many?’ I tell 
him I should like to set myself up as a rival, but how 
could I in a wheeled chair? For don’t you see, if 
I offered myself and were refused, I should have to 
whistle up Giles to rescue me from the proximity 
of the proud one? But other people are luckier. 
They can have love affairs, so tell me all about 
them.” | 

Miss Emma had all the old stories by heart, and 
enjoyed telling them. She knew each detail concern- 
ing Dr. Wiggins’s two wooings, and all about Mr. 
and Mrs. Ransom’s love affair; the Lovering boys 
had been like her brothers, and their sad history was 
told. Everything and everybody interested Hol- 
laday. He put every sort of question, eliciting for- 
gotten details, and his comments had a way of setting 
things in a droll light. He was not content with 
accepting a bare fact run into a groove, but liked to 
give it wings. No incident of old Windybank life 
seemed too small for him. Then, when Miss Cassy 
and Miss Emma were set giggling, their eyes spar- 
kling, their faces all aglow, in would come the 
visitors, and they often observed that Holladay’s 
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spirits fell off and he seemed to grow a little 
melancholy until Vivien Banks revived him. She 
knew how to do that to everybody’s admiration. 
Regarding Milicent and her manner with Holla- 
day, opinion halted between two options. But 
which was his actual self, — the rather languid man, 
with a dignity which was not massive, but still was 
impressive; or the man who seemed to appeal to 
any one to amuse him, make him forget himself, 
and allow him to pour out every kind of ridicu- 
lous fancy, and as he sometimes said, since he 
could not use his legs physically, dance mentally ? 
That he had an acute mischievous sense is to be 
feared, for nothing pleased him better than a con- 
versation on books with Miss Hart, who, flattered 
by his deference to her opinion, would recite her 
book talk to him. Then, best of all, he liked to set 
Mrs. Ransom talking about her husband. 


CHAPTER XIV 
ON THE VERANDA 


In fact Reuben Holladay was easily on such good 
terms with all the Windybank ladies that Dr. 
King might have suffered from the waning of his 
own preéminence except that, in his present state 
of mind, he was glad to have some of his socia) 
duties taken off his hands. The two men were on 
the best terms possible. Holladay still kept Dr. 
King’s rooms, but Dr. King was in and out all day. 
There was just that touch of difference from every- 
day people about Holladay, a suggestion of mystery 
as it were, that made him irresistible to Dr. King’s 
imagination. Early in life Dr. King had been 
hugely enamored of a free existence, had longed to 
travel, to see everything, to go everywhere, but he 
had scarcely been out of his own state, and had 
never been out of his own country ; but here was a 
man who had lived all over the world, had been in 
Australia, in all the islands of the Eastern Archj- 
pelago, had spent eighteen months in J apan and a 
year in India, had crossed Siberia and penetrated 
China, knew Europe by heart, and, if he could be 
said to be at home anywhere, was at home in 
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London and Paris. Wonderful fellow! He knew 


languages without end, yet he was singularly sen- 
sible, sane, and unaffected. 

He wrote, too, but made no allusion to what he 
wrote. 

“You will end by writing up Windybank,” Dr. 
King remarked, evidently thinking they had a chiel 
amang them taking notes. 

Holladay replied that all that had been done 
already by Mrs. Gaskell in “‘ Cranford,” and Mrs. 
Oliphant in “ Carlingford.” That was shirking the 
question. Dr. King was certain that nothing like 
Windybank had ever before existed. Here there 
was such a complete absence of anything sordid. Dr. 
King was trying by every sort of way to peer into 
Holladay’s impressions of things. Curiously enough, 
what the result of his investigation turned out, was 
that Dr. King gave his own impressions of things. 
When Dr. King said to himself he was going to 
find out something more about Holladay, it was he 
himself who poured out his autobiography, described 
all the crises of his life, and accounted for himself 
in Windybank with a plausibility which showed that 
he had come to believe that his life there was not 
an accident, but his fate. Not that Holladay was 
inclined to make any secret of his own doings. He 
had lately spent some time in South Africa, then 
had decided to come back by way of Japan. Dr. 
King had always been hindered, first by the lack of 
money in his purse, from doing what he liked, but 
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beyond that had felt the influence of the rigidity of 
habit, of the necessity of doing his duty, living 
within his income, and taking heed for the morrow, 
setting his neighbors a consistent example. Such 
freedom of procedure as Holladay’s refreshed his 
imagination. Often he looked at him dumb with 
admiration, as if he had performed some clever trick 
in mechanism. 

‘* Were you born rich, or did you achieve riches ? ” 
he would ask. 

“ Rich!” Holladay would answer. “TI have no- 
thing but a small bank account between me and 
starvation.” : 

“A very handsome bank account,” said Dr, 
King. 

He confessed to Holladay how dazzled he had 
been by the wardrobe he and Miss Waldo had 
unpacked. It was that of a man to whom expense 
was no object, who had no idea of economy. 

“But you are such a swell,” was Dr. King’s 
exclamation. 

“ Oh, ain’t I just?” Holladay had replied, and 
a smile played over his lips. 

“ Let me tell you,” Dr. King went on to confide, 
“your silk underwear impressed Miss Waldo very 
much. She said you were sure to be so fastidious 
that you would not like those cotton sheets at the 
Huddleston inn, and accordingly sent over to her 
own house for the best bed linen.” 

The smile on Holladay’s lips changed to a 
pucker of mortification or vexation. 
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Dr. King, who noticed certain things, had ob- 
served before now a pricking up of Holladay’s ears 
and a more fixed attention when Miss Waldo’s 
name was mentioned. Holladay was silent a mo- 
ment, then his answer was : — 

“Nobody reads Douglas Jerrold now, but he 
has a good story of a clever deadbeat, reduced to 
his last copper, who goes into the river to take a 
bath, and being carried down by the current, when 
he comes out chances not upon his own rags but 
upon the habiliments of a marquis, which naturally 
the seamp proceeds to put on at once. They fitted 
him to a nicety, as did also the sovereigns which 
he found in the pockets. He goes on his way re- 
joicing, then before long happens to come upon 
the scene just as the son of a noble house, walking 
on the river bank with his nurse, falls in and is in 
danger of drowning. In jumps our hero, recovers 
the heir, suffers himself to be carried dripping and 
unconscious to the castle, and when he comes to his 
senses, finds that his purple and fine linen and the 
sovereigns in his pocket have made a deep impres- 
sion upon the high company, and that all the ladies 
are in love with him.” 

“Did n’t the marquis turn up?” 

“J forget that part of the story,” said Holladay. 
“The infernal thing about writing is that when 
one has written out one’s own plots and one’s own 
situations, then other people’s pop up and say, 
‘Take me.’” 
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It was a warm, sluggish afternoon. Dr. King 
had followed the wheeled chair to the beach. Hol- 
laday had spent an hour in the water, and now, as 
he lay stretched out on the warm sands, he looked, 
as Dr. King said to himself, « confoundedly inter- 
esting,” and he longed to be enough of a subtle- 
souled psychologist to probe the inner workings of 
this man’s mind. 

“‘ By the way,” he said, “ somebody was asking 
me whether you were one of the Boston Holla- 
days.” 

“TI might be called so. I was born not many 
hundred miles from Boston,” Holladay replied. 
“But I am the only Holladay of my particular 
branch of the family. My father died long ago, 
and my mother also is dead.” 

“‘No brothers, no sisters ?” 

“ Not one. Why, when I was smashed up the 
other day, fate should not have made a better job 
of it, passes my imagination. It would have been 
areal economy to get rid of me in that easy way. 
Money enough in my pocket to bury me, not a sigh 
or tear from any man or woman alive, and for me 
quiet, ease, security, a general end of mistakes and 
disappointments, a winding up of what might 
better never have been begun. But here I am 
alive, and if not actually kicking, it is only that I 
am saving my strength, for I get stronger every 
day.” | 

Then, having contributed so much concerning his 
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own life, Holladay put out feelers to Dr. King and 
got his story. He had been born in New Haven, 
educated at Yale, and had been expected to prac- 
tice as a doctor, like his father and grandfather 
before him. Medicine he hated, and although he 
admired surgery, had not the nerve for it. Never- 
theless he set up as a doctor, lost his first case, one 
of double pneumonia, and decided that he could not 
stand the responsibility. His real passion was for 
music, and he had played on piano and organ from 
the time he could talk. Answering an advertise- 
ment for an organist at St. Paul’s here at Windy- 
bank, he had come to this place, and finding that 
he could make a living had stayed on. He was 
just forty-seven. He had been here more than 
twenty years. 

*¢ Almost half your life.” 

Dr. King went on to say that it was not the ca- 
reer, perhaps, that he would have chosen, still in 
any other life than one devoted to music he must 
have missed his vocation, and to miss one’s voca- 
tion entails endless regrets. Upon the whole, it 
had all been very pleasant. At times he was so 
tired of teaching that he longed to rap his pupils 
over the knuckles, but after half an hour at the 
organ with Beethoven or Bach, he could see life 
in its true proportions. Windybank society had 
always been enjoyable. When he first came to 
the place John Lovering was at home a good deal, 
and the two young fellows had got on well to- 
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gether. It was thought at that time that John 
was in love with Miss Emma Murray, then just 
growing up; but as often happens with those early 
love affairs which have only touched sentiment and 
have not stirred passion, it came to nothing, and 
John married elsewhere. Not too happily, although 
he had had great joy in his boys, poor fellow, little 
knowing how soon each was to come to an end, 
John’s marriage left King with a heavy social re. 
sponsibility. Hardly another man in the place 
could be called marriageable — and yet with so 
many agreeable girls! 

“There are times,” he confided to Holladay, 
‘when a man has to go it blind.” 

“And you have gone it blind?” said Holladay 
blandly. “I have observed you with Miss Hart 
and the Murray girls.” 7 

Dr. King was not in a mood for reticence. He 
confessed that not only had he gone it blind, but 
occasionally had. been almost carried away, had 
felt himself in the suck of the maelstrom and had 
thought he was lost, then had managed to regain 
himself. 

“A man could not marry all three,” suggested 
Holladay. “It might be pleasant, it is true, but 
it is not permitted.” 

“No, it is not permitted,” said Dr. King, and 
he chuckled over the idea; then proceeded, ‘“ And 
I see now that, adorable as each one of those ladies 
is, not one of the three was the right one.” 
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“There is a right and a wrong about everything, 
particularly when a woman is concerned,” said 
Holladay. ‘Out with it, man. Have you ever 
seen the right one?” 

Dr. King tossed back his rich dark locks with 
his most leonine air, while his big eyes blazed. 

“T take it,” he said, “ that every man needs one 
of two women — one whose dependence brings out 
his own courage, or the one who is herself so strong 
that she can develop his powers and make his in- 
efficiency strength.” 

At this reduction of an experience to an axiom 
Holladay lifted himself a little on his arm and 
stared at his companion. 

“ Windybank has been so fortunate this summer 
as to receive a new revelation of feminine force, 
beauty, and power,” Dr. King explained. 

“Oh,” said Holladay, “I see, I see. Oh, you 
sly dog, you sly dog,” he chuckled. ‘“ Well, you do 
know a good thing when you see it.” 

“J do not mind telling you, Holladay,” said Dr. 
King, with admirable frankness, “ that at one time 
I was afraid you were so far ahead of me I had no 
chance. But since then your whole manner seems to 
make it clear that you have surrendered the field.” 

Something had flashed out from Holladay’s eyes. 

“TJ take it,” he said, “that you are alluding to 
Miss Vivien Banks.” 

Nothing could have been more genial than Dr. 
King’s enjoyment of this suggestion. He was 
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lying on the sand, his head supported by a hillock 
surmounted by a clump of sedge. He rolled over 
on his side laughing. 

“Why, what is the matter ?” demanded Holla- 
day. 

“Miss Banks! Miss Banks!” said Dr. King. 
“I should not have the courage to go in for Miss 
Banks. That young lady is too young, too beau- 
tiful, and too — too expensive. I leave such an- 
dacity to distinguished strangers who know the 
world.” 

“She is charming, and she does look expensive,” 
mused Holladay, “but she is not so very young. 
It strikes me that that young lady has a positive 
talent for getting on in the world, and she might 
— how was it ?— develop a man’s weakness into 
strength and make a success out of his failure.” 

“ Very like, very likely,” said Dr. King, enjoy- 
ing it extremely ; “but I leave her for my betters, 
There is one man who fills the bill and leaves no 
room for others. But honestly now, what do you 
think of my chances with the other? ” 

“The other?” 

“T mean Miss Waldo, of course.” 

“Miss Waldo?” said Holladay. “ Do you mean 
to say that you think of trying to marry Miss 
Waldo?” 

Holladay seemed to be addressing this question 
to the sea and sky rather than to Dr. King. 

“And if I did, would it strike you as infernal 
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presumption ?” Dr. King asked, with a little rough- 
ness in his voice. 

«Infernal presumption?” said Holladay. * In- 
fernal presumption? The infernal presumption 
would be in my having any opinion on the subject. 
When a man talks of marrying a certain woman, I 
take it he knows his own ground.” 

Dr. King came down a peg from his triumphant 
tone. He confessed that if he had known his own 
ground he would have had less need of Holladay’s 
advice. He had, to be explicit, been waiting for 
something to give him just that assurance which a 
man requires to be bold, and yet not overbold. 
Miss Waldo seemed invariably glad to see him. 
The piano was always at his service, and she had 
brought out piles of her old music, and had begged 
him to play everything. She was ready to listen 
by the hour. Without laying the flattering unction 
to his soul that she more than suffered him, still 
Dr. King thought that if she definitely understood 
that she was the one object of his attention, instead 
of his being, as it were, taken possession of by 
every marriageable woman in Windybank, all his _ 
free action reduced to zero — 

Holladay broke in, “ Why, man, there is nothing 
like showing that one is appreciated elsewhere. 

‘<< ‘Tf there ’s delight in love, ’t is when I see 
That heart that others bleed for bleed for me.’”’ 

Dr. King admired the felicity of the quotation. 

“You are a devil of a fellow,” he said to Holla- 
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day. “You are an immense help. Your being 
here somehow rounds off the sharp edges. If you 
will promise to stay on for six months and keep all 
the other ladies occupied ” — 

“T perceive,” said Holladay, “that while your 
desire is to please one, you offer me the monstrous 
dilemma of having the three others on my hands.” 

Dr. King went on discussing the situation from 
different standpoints. He was as subtle as his own 
music, and knew that making approaches in love 
was as difficult as stalking a stag of ten. 

“And then,” he proceeded with a despondent 
droop, “I sometimes feel as if she were at present 
too deep in the joy of possession to care about the 
love of any man.” 

“ Now you suggest it,” said Holladay, “ it does 
not strike me that she shows any special need of 
any man alive.” 

‘‘ Nevertheless,” Dr. King went on, “she is ap- 
prehensive of finding this present existence too 
easy. When you were at your sharpest turn, 
Holladay, I told her that she was in danger of 
overdoing, that she ought to have some one to help 
her, and her answer was, ‘It has frightened me to 
think that I could live exactly as I please. I like 
this compulsion, this fatigue.’ ”’ 

Holladay hung his head. There was some curi- 
ous, hidden bitterness for him in the allusion. 

“It is just so with her work about the place,” 
Dr. King went on. “She likes to do as much as 
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she can with her own hands. ‘It is a kind of 
economy,’ she will say. ‘I cannot get it out of my 
head that I must do all I can to preserve things. 
I feel as if I held the place only for a time, then 
must turn it over.’ ” 

«“ Evidently,” Holladay exclaimed, “you and 
Miss Waldo ave friends. She has faith in you.” 

Dr. King blushed. 

k The trouble is that I never know what to say 
sn return until six hours afterward,” he confessed. 
« At the moment I am apt to say something point- 
less and absurd. You heard me yesterday, per- 
_ haps, ask her if she liked peaches.” 

Holladay was a good deal amused. Perhaps he 
remembered Heine and his plums of Jena. 

Dr. King went on. “She rather paralyzes me. 
She is so radiant, so superior, so far above me that 
my blood seems to turn to water. If she approaches 
me, it is as if I felt a waft of cold air.” 

“Cold air?” repeated Holladay, with an expres- 
sion as if the phrase gave him such particular 
pleasure that Dr. King made haste to explain. 

“Oh, I don’t call her cold. Her eyes may look 
over me, through me, into me, Often they disdain 
me. Still they are eyes that you can imagine 
laughing at you, beseeching you, tormenting you, 
loving you.” 

«T can’t imagine it at all,” said Holladay shortly. 

Dr. King mused a little. 

“ T wonder why it is,” he said, “that you and 
she do not seem to hit it off.” 


a — 
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“ Hit it off ?” repeated Holladay. 
“But then perhaps it is because you and Miss 
Banks seem to hit it off so tremendously.” 


On one of these warm August mornings, Holla- 
day had beaten a retreat from the glare of the 
beach an hour earlier than usual, and was now 
resting on Milicent’s porch. Even in its shadow 
there was no refuge from the heat. Milicent sat 
at the angle of the piazza, in a white dress, with a 
book in her hand, and said that she felt now and 
then a breath of air from the east, which was fresh 
and reviving, but Vivien, walking from one side of 
the porch to the other, declared that she sought it 
in vain. As she constantly passed and repassed 
Holladay, she made a picture of which, apparently, 
he missed no single point. Part of the amplitude 
of her white draperies floated behind her, while, 
first with one then the other of her long slim hands, 
she caught up the remainder, thus displaying frills 
on frills of lace and embroidery, also an ankle 
whose delicate skin showed through the openwork 
stocking, and a foot, not small, but in low shoes 
beautifully set off with a huge silver buckle set 
round with rhinestones. Behind that half revela- 
tion what extravagance and what coquetry! The 
conversation had languished. Now and then some 
one made an observation, but no subject had been 
followed up continuously until Holladay suddenly 
remarked : — 
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“JT suppose, Miss Banks, that you have had 
lovers by the score.” 

“ By the hundred,” she replied, looking back at 
him over her shoulder. 

“© Where are they?” he demanded, with appar- 
ent indignation. 

“ Wandering over the world looking for me,” 
she replied. ‘I came here by way of escaping 
them.” 

“I thought so,” said Holladay. ‘‘ Poor fellows, 
I pity them! When I think of the girls I was 
constrained to fall in love with when I was a young 
youth, just out of the necessity of being in love 
with somebody, I realize the paltriness of my ex- 
perience. But, Miss Vivien Banks, I assure you 
that in my time girls would never have dared to 
make themselves as beautiful as they do now.” 

Vivien had stopped short in her walk to listen. 

“ Why not?” she demanded guilelessly. 

“ Because,” said Holladay, ‘‘ in my day we were 
young Lochinvars, and at the sight of her shoe- 
buckle, it was ‘one touch of her hand, and one 
word in her ear,’ and we were off.” 

“ No danger nowadays,” said Vivien. 

“The young fellows are seasoned, no doubt, by 
the sight of the wax figures in the shop windows,” 
said Holladay. “ Besides, they think of the ex- 
pense. Nothing daunted us. We were just seeth- 
ing over with romance and passion.” 

“ Are you seething still?” Vivien inquired. 
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“Qh, I am an extinct volcano,” said Holladay. 

Vivien, apparently interested, at last sat down 
opposite Holladay and gazed back at him. 

“Looking at old-fashioned pictures sometimes,” 
she proceeded, “I have wondered whether the 
dowdy, ill-dressed girls of that period did not rouse 
more poetic interest than we do nowadays.” 

“You evidently want me to say it,” he returned 
provokingly. 

Milicent looked on and listened as the two 
talked, both smiling, Vivien, in her bright, odd way, 
constantly challenging Holladay afresh. It was 
all about the eternal question of love. Did men 
still fall in love in the old way? Why was it that 
in those times, when women seemed so much more 
hampered by conventionalities than now, they goy- 
erned men very much more easily ? Why does 
the modern man exhibit at times almost an antag- 
onism to women? The modern girl, Vivien de- 
clared, was straightforward, intelligent, and full 
of resource, was a better comrade. Did not men 
want comrades? Would they rather put women in 
a niche, on a throne, on a shrine, and hang jewels 
on them? Holladay liked to draw Vivien out, to 
pique her, to set her aglow. She urged the claims 
of modern women against all that had gone before. 

“ But you are talking about the life in cities,” 
said Holladay. 

“That is where one usually wishes to live. Have 
you not lived in cities?” 
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“Not to say lived. Give me the unexplored 
country, sky, air, freedom.” 

Then Vivien, tamely conscious that what she had 
hitherto craved had been a great income, just the 
house and the visiting list she desired, suddenly 
found conventionalities cheap. After all, what was 
society but the challenge to our powers thrown 
down by the successes of other people? The mo- 
ment we feel that we can equal and surpass them, 
then all turns to ennui. 

“TJ feel powers in me. I should like a life of 
action,” said Vivien. 

Then presently the talk drifted back to love 
again, — whether early or late love was best. It 
was always Holladay who suggested and questioned, 
and Vivien who committed herself. First love was 
beautiful, natural, spontaneous, generous. Must 
each person always love once? Some writers had 
declared that love in:middle life was apt to be a 
frenzy. Young people take diseases more lightly, 
and what is safe in youth becomes a danger to those 
that are older. 

“Do you hear, Milicent?” called Vivien. “Mr. 
Holladay says that one must feel the disease of love 
when one is young. Did you have it?” 

“ Never in the least,” said Milicent. ‘“ When I 
was young I did not dare to cultivate even friend- 
ships. If I had too much pleasure, even in the sun- 
rise, I shut it out. I could not afford to think of 
anything but the necessity of somehow earning the 
bread I ate.” 
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As she spoke, Holladay devoured her with his 
eyes, but she did not see him. She had risen to 
greet another visitor. It was Mr. Ransom, who had 
come in on some business errand. Although he had 
occasionally encountered Holladay in the street, 
this was the first time that the two men had really 
met. The lawyer offered congratulations in his 
old-fashioned manner. 

“T have felt for your sufferings. I hope they 
are over.” 

“ Sufferings?” said Holladay half dreamily. 
‘What sufferings ?” 

Mr. Ransom sat down in an armchair in his usual 
way, resting his elbows and touching the points of his 
fingers, every now and then dropping his chin upon 
them. He always had a little series of observations 
about the weather, the news of the town and the 
larger world. The others listened and exchanged 
now and then a comment. Milicent had often no- 
ticed in Holladay the different mannet he could at 
will assume, — something more thoughtful, schooled, 
seasoned, distinguished. With Mr. Ransom he 
held himself at a little distance, and after a quarter 
of an hour he moved. “May I whistle for Giles, 
Miss Waldo?” he asked. ‘There comes the sun.” 
And he explained that when the sun struck a cer- 
tain place on the pillar, it was the signal for dopar- 
ture, for he knew that it was getting to be his dinner 
time. 

At this speech Mr. Ransom rose and walked to 
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the end of the porch. ‘There used to be a sundial 
somewhere just here,” he remarked. ‘I wonder 
what has become of it.” 

Milicent, interested at once, pointed out a stone 
pedestal on which she had placed a palm in a pot. 
She had speculated, she said, about whether an ob- 
long block of granite that lay by the welleurb had 
not belonged to it. Mr. Ransom’s curiosity was 
roused, and so, apparently, was Holladay’s, and the 
two set off, Mr. Ransom trundling the chair. They 
came back presently, almost excited. Evidently it 
was the granite pillar which belonged to this ped- 
estal, and in spite of its being covered with moss 
and dirt, Holladay had made out letters at one end . 
which might be the inscription. He offered to re- 
place the dial if Dr. King would help him put it up. 
Holladay said he knew all about dials, and had often 
madethem. He was interested in timepieces gener- 
ally, and when he had lived among primitive people, 
nothing had interested him more than their differ- 
ent ways of marking the time. Gradually the con- 
versation came round to clocks, and although Giles 
stood ready with his hand on the rail, Holladay 
waited while Milicent gave an account of Mr. 
Thoby’s clock-lore. She told about the clock strik- 
ing in the empty house the night she came, and how 
more than once in her dreams since then, those deep 
strokes had seemed to resound, echoing endlessly, 
as though through an eternity of time and endless 
space, bringing back the same feeling of doubt and 
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hesitation, the sense of being an intruder in a house 
in which she did not belong. 

“ Mr. Thoby was kind,” Milicent added. “He 
explained it as a welcome to the house. He evi- 
dently thought the family clocks had condescended 
in accepting me, for he said the bad luck of the 
family had come in with the Waldos.” 

“Caleb Thoby is an ass,” said Mr. Ransom tes- 
tily. ‘He thinks that he keeps the mainspring of 
the whole universe going. It is a great piece of 
good luck for the Lovering estate to find such an 
owner,” he said, with a little bow to Milicent, then 
added, turning to Holladay, ‘« What I went through 
from the time of Mrs. Lovering’s death could never 
be told. Perhaps you have heard the story?” 

Holladay assented and turned to make his adieus. 

“ How oddly it has all come about,” Vivien said, 
with a wonderful flicker of the imagination. ‘If 
Milicent had not come in for this place, not only 
would she not have been here, but I should not have 
been here, and as for you, Mr. Holladay, I should 
suppose you would have been the most unlucky and 
forlorn of men.” 

“T certainly should,” said Holladay with high 
good humor. 

He checked his chair for a moment as he passed 
Milicent and said, “I liked your story about the 
clock striking. I love a touch of the weird.” Then 
he was off. 

Mr. Ransom sat for a few minutes. He seemed 
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not a little struck with Holladay, and asked a 
great many questions. Then he, too, took his leave. 
Milicent and Vivien continued to sit on the porch. 
and enjoy the increasing coolness from the sea. 
Dinner would soon be ready, and they waited. After 
a time Milicent broke the silence that had fallen 
upon them. 

“T ean have beds of heliotrope and mignonette 
around the sundial next year,” she said compla- 
cently. 

“You are always thinking about the garden,” 
said Vivien. 

“Why not? What else is so pleasant to think 
of ?” 

“ Do you never think about Mr. Holladay?” 

“ At present he seems not to require my partic- 
ular thoughts.” 

‘But don’t you consider him interesting ?”’ 

“Very. One wants to know all one can about 
him. I might easily ask George Haddon to look up 
the different periodicals which contain his papers 
and send them to me.” 

“Well,” said Vivien, “it is not the author I 
care for, but the man.” 

“Still, what a man writes is supposed to have a 
touch of his own fibre.” 

“ Perhaps I ought to tell you,” Vivien now said, 
as if it were a deliverance of her soul, “that Mr. 
Holladay was remarking yesterday that he would 
like to read all you had written. I remarked that 
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you were very clever. ‘Oh, don’t call her clever,’ 
he said. ‘I hate clever women.’ Then he went 
on, ‘I should call Miss Waldo not clever, but full 
of wit and resource.’ ” 

“Well, every person has his own adjectives and 
knows his own meaning,” said Milicent. “Heaven 
knows that if I were ever clever, I am not clever 
nowadays.” 

“No, you don’t shine in that way,” said Vivien, 
with joyful malice. “Shall I tell you what else 
Mr. Holladay went on to say?” 

“ Just as you please, I can stand it.” 

“TI told him that you had had to write on every 
sort of subject, and he replied, ‘A man writes 
about what he has seen and felt and known, and a 
woman writes about what she has not seen and felt 
and cannot know, but the devil never fails to help 
a@ woman at a pinch.’ ” 

‘It strikes me that your conversation with Mr. 
Holladay is not lacking in spice,” said Milicent. 

“No, he is delightful,” said Vivien. 

She lay back in the reclining chair, a mass of 
lace and ruffles, and now stretched forth her arms 
supplicatingly. 

“T want to ask you something,” she cried. 

Milicent, still in the angle of the piazza drinking 
in the coolness from the sea, answered : — 

“Well, why not? Am I so formidable?” 

“You are so sublimely unconscious.” 

“Unconscious of what?” 
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“That you are a distinctly important person, 
and that you are besides a very pleasing person, and 
that, if not so very young, still young enough, and 
that graceful, good-looking, and with just the right 
tone and manner you might ” — 

“ Well, might what?” 

They looked at each other and laughed. Then 
Vivien flung up her arms again. 

“ Milicent !”’ she cried helplessly. 

“Vivien!” 

“Tell me this. Suppose Mr. Holladay were to 
make love to you?” 

“T could not possibly suppose anything of the 
sort.” 

“He might be capable of such effrontery. He 
might say, ‘She is a woman, therefore to be wooed ; 
a woman, therefore to be won.’ What then?” 

“I should reply that I was neither to be wooed 
nor won.’ 

“ Would you not marry him?” 

“Marry Mr. Holladay? Never, never, never!” 

“ But you gave yourself up to nursing him with 
a passion of devotion.” 

“Oh, what a phrase! <A passion of devotion! 
One does nothing by halves in this world. I made 
the berry pudding this morning which we are, going 
to eat presently. Mrs. St. George was busy at the 
time. If you had seen me you would have said I 
stirred it with a passionate fervor.” 

“J hope you did,” said Vivien eagerly. ‘1 am 
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ready to eat it with passionate fervor. Are we to 
have whipped cream on it?” 

“J think I can hear Mrs. St. George whipping 
the cream at this moment.” 

A luxurious sigh was wafted up from the mass 
of laces and ruffles, and then, from berry pudding 
and whipped cream, she came back to her subject. 

“But be honest, Milicent. You have shown a 
great deal of feeling about Mr. Holladay.” 

Milicent was silent for a moment, and then burst 
forth, “Of course I had feeling. It was pitiful. 
It went to my heart. One is made so. Why, when 
that fledgeling sparrow fell yesterday and lay in the 
grass and cried, were we not both miserable ? One 
pities anything so that suffers, longs to comfort it, 
protect it. Then besides a touch of pity, Mr. Holla- 
day roused a feeling of respect. Even in his worst 
agony he showed strength and self-command ; more 
than that, there was something distinctly lovable 
about him.” 

Vivien had raised herself from her reclining 
posture. 7 

“I thought so, I thought so,” she cried. 

Milicent had risen, and now came close to 
Vivien. 

“‘ He is lovable, but I advise no woman to fall in 
love with him.” 

“ Why not?” 

“There is something to me not quite compre- 
‘hensible about the man.” 
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“ Most people are entirely too comprehensible,” 
Vivien quickly retorted. 

“J should say that he himself would not be 
‘likely to fall in love,” Milicent went on, meeting 
Vivien’s eyes, which were eagerly fixed upon her 
face. “Had I not said to myself, ‘ Vivien is simply 
amusing herself ; she is bound to Tom,’ ”’ — 

Vivien made a gesture and put in, “ You know, 
Milicent, it is not what could be ealled an actual 
engagement.” 

«were not Vivien bound in love and faith 
to Tom, I should feel it my duty to warn her that 
I think Mr. Holladay is a married man.” 

Vivien fell back in her chair as if she had re- 
ceived a shock. 

“He is a man with some sort of history, I am 
sure of that.” 

“Do you mean,” inquired Vivien, “ that he has 
a wife alive?” 

«“ Perhaps not, probably not, for when he was giv- 
ing directions as to what was to be done in case of 
his death, he- named only one person, and that was 
a man in Honolulu, and when I asked, ‘ Is there 
no one else?’ his answer was, ‘ No, not a soul.’ ”’ 

“ Well that proves it,” said Vivien with a sud- 
den rebound. ‘ He may have been married, but his 
wife is dead.” 

“I do not feel sure about anything,” said Mili- 
cent, “except that that man has lived deep and 
gone through much.” 
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But dinner was ready, and they went in. There 
were lamb chops, green peas, haricot beans, and a 
salad, all out of Mrs. St. George’s garden ; also 
there was the pudding with whipped cream, and 
for the time being Vivien’s problems of life were 
answered. 


CHAPTER XV 
“BATTLES LONG AGO” 


“A LITTLE more sand, Giles,” said Holladay. 
‘“ Make the mound alittle bigger. Flatten it down 
on the top pretty well, like an inverted saucer. 
That’s a hill, do you understand? It is the hill 
of Rossbach, extending over miles and miles of 
country. Now plant that line of twigs all along 
your side, Giles. You are the French, you see, 
the whole splendid army of his Most Christian 
Majesty. There are some Austrians, too. And you 
mean to get hold of me and eat me all up. Here 
I am, you see. You understand what it is you are 
to do? You are going to steal around this hill and 
take me in flank. You have burned all the bridges, 
so I can’t possibly get away. Iam utterly done 
for, unless, while you are coming round to me by 
the longest way, I try to get at you by the short- 
est way. See now, we’re off, each of us, both at 
double-quick. Here is my infantry, here is my 
cavalry, here is my artillery. Here we go right 
over the hill, get to the proper point, and wheel 
round and turn about, change front, just as you 
find out we have begun to move. Now, Giles, did 
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you really think you were going to get ahead of 
me ? ” 

“I don’t think, Mr. Holladay,” Giles put in, 
“that I shall ever get very much ahead of you.” 

“Oh yes, you ought to feel sure of it now. 
There you are coming up the slopes in splendid 
shape, two long parallel columns. There is your 
cavalry hurrying up proud as a fiddle, ready to 
take us all prisoners. But I have my huzzars on 
top of the hill, and down I come with a huge 
impetus, like a wolf on the fold, and sweep right 
around you! Just think of that, Giles! Before 
you have had a chance to take me in flank, I take 
you in flank. See, I plough into you once, twice, 
thrice! The cavalry coming over the hill meet the 
cavalry coming up the hill. . . . We ride straight 
over you, cutting and slashing and trampling, A 
few of you may get away, but not many. . . . So 
much for the cavalry, but the real tug-of-war comes 
when the infantry get together. Here are your two 
beautiful columns. But while you are getting ready, 
what do I do but draw out my platoons and fire 
straight into you! . . . Giles, you are whipped, you 
are whipped badly. All your fine men go down. 
There they lie in big heaps, killed and wounded.” 

“ Are they really killed?” said Giles, looking at 
his overwhelmed piles of twigs. “Killed dead?” 

“ Killed dead.” 

“Oh, Mr. Holladay, that does seem cruel, that 
does seem so sad.” 
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« Why is it sadder that they should have died 
fighting under the orders of some man they liked 
to follow anywhere, than to have stayed at home 
tending pigs and cattle, and finally have died in 
their beds without ever having had a fine mo- 
ment?” 

‘Tt would sound more comfortable like, if they 
had died in their own beds,” Giles expostulated. 

“Racked by rheumatism, blind and deaf, poor, 
perhaps starving, oh come now, Giles! Think of 
mounting your charger, your good black charger, 
and seizing your lance, your good sharp lance, and 
setting off to kill your enemies. Come now!” 

Giles, a little flattered by the suggestion of the 
charger, confesséd that it sounded fine. 

“ Now,” said Holladay, “we will have another 
battle, a battle that was fought by the sands of the 
sea. You and I will fight together to-day, and you 
may be the Dutch. Make a long, narrow neck of 
sand, Giles... . Give a good sweep and leave 
high hummocks. Now, here we are. Just behind 
us there on the water is our fleet, our fleet of a 
thousand sail... . You can see that it is moving 
off and leaving us to meet the enemy right here.” 

Giles, setting to work to scoop out the channels 
and make the sandy ridges, turned a wistful glance 
seaward at the imaginary flotilla in the offing. 

«But, sir,” he inquired, “ why does n’t it stay 
and help?” 

«“ Because,” said Holladay, “we are to fight just 
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here and have victory or death ; either to annihilate 
the Spaniards or to drink the waters of the sea, 
taking the choice between being drowned or butch- 
ered. Don’t you see? Some of our men might be 
cowards, Giles, or might be traitors, and try to es- 
cape by the ships, instead of which they have to 
stay right here and fight it out.” 

_ The shock of battle was just making itself felt 
when two figures came along the beach and ap- 
proached Holladay and Giles as they lay stretched 
out on the sands. It was Mr. Ransom and Dr. 
King, and they looked on while Mr. Holladay and 
Giles fought the thing out to a finish. They 
planted their cannon and opened fire to right and 
left. They sent off volleys of musketry and am- 
bushed among the hillocks knee-deep in the burning 
sand, fought hand to hand with pikes and arque- 
buses, and as the advancing cavalry hurled itself 
upon them, out thundered their own cavalry, ham- 
mering and trampling and slaying. The enemy 
was retreating panic-stricken when Holladay at 
length looked up. 

“Hello,” he said, “when did you come? It is 
such a sleepy afternoon, and yet it is too hot to go 
to sleep, so Giles and I just thought we would fight 
a few battles.” 

Dr. King quoted something about old familiar 
things and battles long ago, and then Mr. Ransom 
observed, “This would seem, Mr. Holladay, to be 
a familiar pastime of yours.” 
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“ Yes,” said Holladay, “I have always been in- 
terested in battles, murders, and sudden death, even 
when I petitioned to be delivered from them.” 

Dr. King remarked that he had never understood 
but one battle, and that was the battle of Bunker 
Hill. Except, perhaps, when with sixty thousand 
men the king of France marched up a hill and 
then marched down again. They sat down on the 
sand beside Holladay, who said he had humored his 
passion for battles by visiting most of the battle- 
fields of the world and had written a series of arti- 
cles about them. Perhaps of all battles he liked 
Frederick’s best, but as a boy his passion for Na- 
poleon had been a huge entrainement, and with 
all his clearer knowledge of Napoleon’s being the 
scourge of Europe, still the old thrill remained. 

When Dr. King said he ought to have been a sol- 
dier, Holladay admitted that he had fought in the 
ranks twice, and in each case had been wounded 
almost at the first fire. 

“JT have always been trying to get at life at first 
hand,” he said, “ but there is nothing heroic about 
me. As you see, I cannot even take a railway jour- 
ney without being knocked to pieces. My failures 
would fill a book. I have succeeded in nothing 
that I have ever undertaken. The only time in my 
life when I was completely happy, at least since I 
‘was grown, was when I was tending sheep in Texas. 
I liked the pretty, gentle creatures, I liked the mo- 
notony, the vast level stretching out to the horizon, 
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the whole circumference of earth and sky seeming 
open before me like a dial face.” 

“« How long did you lead that life?” 

“Kighteen months,” said Holladay. “It was 
work, but actual hard work is always pleasant to 
me.” 

“ But a man like you could not live with sheep,”’ 
said Dr. King. ‘No books, no music.” 

“ Books, music?” said Holladay. “ At that time 
I was simply broken. My whole life was broken, 
and I was utterly shattered. You cannot think 
what a pleasure it was to see that vast landscape, 
everything for miles around importunately visible, 
and to realize that I was utterly alone. You see I 
was worn out with humanity. I wanted no more 
of it.” 

Then, possibly conscious that he had startled his 
auditors, he went on with some whimsicality: “I 
assure you I needed no books; besides having my 
flocks to watch, I grew interested in all the teem- 
ing life of the plains, in every sort of little or- 
ganism that scuttled away from beneath my foot. 
I used to lie flat on the grass, look up at the sky 
and listen, till my hearing became as fine as a wild 
creature’s, and I was conscious of the-whir of the 
countless wings that wheeled and darted and hovered 
and flew, each insect with its own chirr or chirp 
or cheep or chirk or buzz or burr. Birds were 
not numerous, but oh the bees, the wasps, the ants, 
the crickets, the grasshoppers! Oh good Lord, I 
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used to see the wonderful, the miraculous, take place 
before my eyes! I had a sense of the great in the 
little, and the little in the great. As Thoreau said, 
‘Tliads are not composed in our day, but snapping 
turtles are hatched and arrive at maturity,’ and 
I was, I confess, just then in a state of mind to 
consider snapping turtles the more wonderful.” 

“ How long did that frame of mind last?” Mr. 
Ransom inquired, always speaking in the same even, 
quiet tone. 

‘¢ Towards the end of the third half year I began 
to grow a little restless. That out of door life had 
completely restored my health.” 

« And you longed for some sight of your fellow- 
beings,” suggested Dr. King. 

But Holladay’s expansive mood was spent. He 
returned a vague “ Perhaps so” to Dr. King’s re- 
mark, and after a moment’s silence expressed his 
curiosity about the precise cause behind certain ef- 
fects of foreshortening and perspective. Now this 
afternoon, for example, the sand apparently ran 
straight up until it reached the waterline, which 
rose steeply in the same ascending plane until the 
fleet of yachts anchored a few miles out seemed to 
ride high in the sky. 

“T have often noticed it at this time of year,” 
said Dr. King. “I suppose a painter could tell 
you.” 

“He might seize the effect and paint it, but these 
ready-made explanations never explain. Say as 
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you like that the earth rests on the back of a tor- 
toise, there is sure to pop up the question, What 
supports the tortoise ? ”’ 

Dr. King flung back his mane of hair and 
laughed. 

“I do not try to explain,” he said. “TI simply 
sit and watch the world turn round, and when a 
crucial problem does assail me, I play one of Bee- 
thoven’s sonatas.” 

** Well, does that settle it ? ” 

“Tt lifts me up to the region where I feel the 
Supreme Power of the universe above me, and it 
seems unimportant whether my foolish questions 
are answered or not.” 

Mr. Ransom had sat quietly by, listening to this 
talk, touching the points of his fingers. 

“Still,” he said, ‘ we do not livein chaos. Facts 
exist, and law.” 

“T have lived in chaos,” said Holladay. “In 
my life there are no facts, and only the one law that 
Nature herself makes war upon her failures.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE SUNDIAL PARTY 


Just at the end of August, Milicent and Vivien 
gave a garden party and invited all Windybank to 
see the sundial. Holladay had made the design, had 
had it cast, and had himself rechiseled the old inscrip- 
tion, “‘ Memento Hore,” and then Dr. King and 
Mr. Thoby had set up the pedestal under his direc- 
tions. Milicent herself found meaning and to spare 
in the “ Memento Hore,” but the words seemed 
to offer a sort of conundrum to most people at the 
garden party, and as Milicent and Vivien afterward 
confessed, they were a great help to conversation. 
Dr. Merriman remarked that the inscription 
was as good asa sermon. Mr. Hart did not shirk 
the responsibility, but gathered a chosen few about 
him and preached the sermon. He said in his elo- 
quent and pathetic way that he himself had once 
received a vivid impression of The Hour. Hitherto 
he had, perhaps, not valued the importance of doing 
a thing at the moment, without procrastination, 
without delay, and not postponing this day’s work 
until the morrow. He was often hurried, flustered, 
belated. He did things at the wrong time, some- 
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times failed to do them at all. But on one occa- 
sion, while visiting a great university, the astrono- 
mer, who had been a classmate of his, invited him 
to the tower to spend the evening looking at the 
heavens through the new telescope, and there he 
had sat all night watching the planets, the stars, 
and the nebule as they passed the lens. And what 
had been beautiful and wonderful was that the as- 
tronomer had only to announce, “ Eight nine Mars,” 
and there was Mars. “At eight thirty J upiter,” 
and there was Jupiter. The Pleiades, too, had 
their place in the procession, the nebule of Orion, 
then Sirius, each one speeding on its course, with- 
out haste yet without languor or failure, — not 
one of that heavenly host but remembered The 
Hour. And Mr. Hart, with a tremor in his voice, 
said that he had come back to his study thrilled 
with a fresh idea of the perfection of the universe ; 
and if the stars in their courses remembered The 
Hour, why not he? 

Mr. Hart was a striking looking man witha high 
forehead and a handsome face. He was gifted in 
the pulpit, and had many admirers and followers. 

Dr. Wiggin thought “ Memento Hore” meant 
“In the hour of death and in the day of judgment,” 
but Mr. Ransom, standing by the dial and passing 
his hand over the freshly cut letters, when appealed 
to shook his head, and lifting his clear blue eyes 
from beneath his shaggy brows addressed the oc- 
cupant of the wheeled chair which was passing. 
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“¢ Mr. Holladay, how do you interpret this ?” he 
asked. 3 

Holladay, round whose chair were hovering the 
Misses Murray and Miss Hart, promptly replied 
that he had taken it for granted that it was the 
behest given to the wise and the foolish virgins. 

Flippant as his reply was, it raised a little flutter 
among his auditors. Whether Mr. Ransom was 
pleased or not he did not say. Lean and discon- 
solate he walked away, stood for a moment in the 
porch, and then entered the hall, where he seemed 
to be listening to Dr. King, who was playing on the 
piano, flinging his hair about in a fine frenzy. For 
some time Mr. Ransom continued to stand beside 
the piano, gazing out at the shimmering afternoon 
lights on the garden; still it seemed to be with 
eyes that saw something besides the sunshine and 
the groups of people, and presently, with an air of 
having a matter of more importance on his mind, 
he turned and began walking up and down the hall 
with his long, swinging gait, stopping now before 
one picture and then before another, until, complet- 
ing half the circuit, he reached the secret panel 
where Waldo Lovering’s picture hung, and there 
he stood a long time. 

It was a perfect afternoon and so warm that no 
one was afraid of being out of doors. Milicent 
moved about finding seats for those who liked to 
sit down, trying always to group the right people 
together. She was beginning to sink into a feeling 
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of ease, of strength, of permanence in her posses- 
sions, to accept their pleasantness without self- 
questioning. Windybank people had recovered 
from the surprise and shock of having the Lover- 
ing place given over to a stranger, and Milicent no 
longer regarded herself with surprise. Everything 
to-day went easily. Dr. King had asked permission 
to play and was now rendering Wagner, and drunk 
with the splendor of the music, was thundering 
forth all the motifs that unite to give the supreme 
poetry of Siegfried’s death. Vivien, regardless of 
everything but hospitality, and with a trail of white 
draperies like the tail of a comet behind her, was 
dispensing tea— hot tea and cold tea, tea with sugar 
and cream, tea with lemon, tea punch. The Misses 
Murray had charge of the ices, and tripped in their 
pretty way hither and thither across the turf. 
Miss Hart was talking, and like her brother, held 
a group enthralled. Holladay was everywhere. 
Everybody was happy except Mr. Ransom, who, 
fidgety and nervous, seemed to find no rest. Mrs. 
Ransom was naturally much disturbed. 

““ He never sleeps well nowadays,” she solemnly 
confided to one person after another. “Even if he 
does sink into a doze soon after he goes to bed, he 
will jump up presently as if he were shot and go 
wandering about the house for an hour, and then 
come back with his feet so cold, oh so cold! He 
seems to have something on his mind, but I cannot 
imagine what it is. He has not so much fallen off 
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in his eating, but the trouble is that nowadays he 
does not care what he eats.” (This with awful 
impressiveness.) ‘‘ Now this very morning he did 
not seem to notice that the coffee was not as strong 
as usual.” 

Occasionally, with an air as if breaking through 
some thread of a cobweb that detained him, Mr. 
Ransom would wander forth, and approaching the 
liveliest group of guests, would seem to try to listen 
to what was going on. He was apt in particular to 
gravitate towards Holladay, and at the sound of 
his voice would give careful and exact observation 
to everything that he was saying, sometimes reply- 
ing himself. 

Milicent came up to Mr. Ransom while he was 
standing near Holladay, who was eating the ices 
brought to him by the Misses Murray, and when the 
old lawyer transferred his attention to his hostess, 
it seemed to be with an air of reluctance. She had 
a cup of tea in her hand. 

“Dear Mr. Ransom, will you have this?” she 
asked. 

He shuddered. 

“‘T never take cold tea,” he said. 

‘“‘ But it is not cold,” said Milicent. 

“IT do not care for hot tea.” 

Milicent looked up at him. 

“T wonder, Mr. Ransom,” she said, ‘“‘ why it is 
that I feel to-day as if you did not approve of me.” 

“ Oh, my dear young lady, my dear young lady,” 
was his reply. 
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“ But do you approve of me?” she demanded. 
“I want you to approve of me every step of the 
way.” 

She looked up into the old lawyer’s face, her 
voice, soft and clear, seeming to address his very 
conscience. 

Uncomfortable, fidgety, tactless, Mr. Ransom 
answered, out of the very spirit of irritation : — 

“Oh, my dear young lady, we are plain country 
people. You are bringing all the refinements of 
the city, all the extravagances of the city. We 
shall be spoiled.” 

Milicent laughed. | 

“J was sure,” she said, “that you felt we were 
spending too much money. It was on my con- 
science. Come to-morrow, and I will tell you just 
what it has all cost ; but now to-day you must feast 
with us, and first I shall bring you a sandwich.” 

“But, my dear young lady, I never eat sand- 
wiches ; they disagree with me.” 

“My sandwiches will not disagree with you, 
Mr. Ransom.” 

She led him to a seat, drew a table before him, 
and Mr. Ransom, limp and dejected, could do no 
less than sit down. Besides, he was hungry. He 
accepted the sandwiches with a shake of the head, 
but he ate them. They were so delicious that they 
melted in his mouth. She brought him a second 
supply. 

“They do not seem hurtful,” he said. “Did 
you make them? ”’ | 
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“‘Kivery one. There are six different kinds.” 

In order to make sure that he was not missing 
any particular variety, it was necessary to try each 
in turn all over. He accepted a cup of coffee, and 
admitted that it was very good. But at the next 
offering he recoiled. 

“‘T never eat ice cream.” 

“ But this is not ice cream. It’s a frappé.” 

‘“‘T have no sort of an idea what a frappé is.”’ 

“Taste, and find out. If you had seen Vivien 
whipping the cream you would have known that you 
were certain to like it. Such beautiful cream!” 

He tasted, then accepted, besides, some sponge 
cake, and when the frappé was gone, replaced it with 
a parfait. Embarked on this dangerous course, 
Mr. Ransom seemed to enjoy the search for new 
sensations. He devoured everything that Milicent 
brought him. | 

“Don’t you see,’ Milicent said to him softly, 
“T wanted to do my best —something worthy of 
the old place and the old people. Vivien helped. 
She always keeps me up to the mark. We have 
talked about it for a month, but it is only of late 
that I have begun to feel that this place is my own | 
to do with as I like.” 

Mr. Ransom uttered a groan, and put his plate 
down so hastily that it might have seemed as if 
something he had eaten were disagreeing with him 
very much. Luckily for Milicent’s peace of mind, 
at that same moment Dr. King came up, and she 
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turned to him with thanks for his music. He de- 
served her gratitude, and it was only fair that he 
should be hospitably entertained ; but Milicent was 
not selfish, and although she established Dr, King 
in a chair, it was Miss Emma Murray whom she 
brought to wait upon him. 

Meanwhile the house was deserted except for 
Mrs. St. George, busy in the kitchen. Through 
the hall, from one open door to the other, stole soft 
sighing breaths of the warm south wind, The low 
sun, yellowing in the west, glowed on the gilt 
frames of the old portraits, and found an answer- 
ing fire in the rosewood of the closed piano. Who 
was this that, as if continuing his joyless wander- 
ings, left the feast outside and tiptoed in, looking 
like a soul in trouble, wearing, in fact, almost the 
look of a thief bent on spoliation? Who was this 
that stole in, stood for a moment, looked, listened, 
waited, then, all deliberation gone, swooped down 
upon the secret place in the wainscot, pressed the 
panel, opened it, thrust in his hand, and drew it 
out full of certain of the hidden treasures the place 
contained? It was, alas, Mr. Ransom — nobody 
else ; and then, without waiting to say good-night to 
any person, he took his way homeward, still carry- 
ing his spoils. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE BOOK OF FATE 


Tue day of the sundial party had been one of 
beautiful high lights, with all the distances touched 
with pearly hazes. It was followed by a straight 
downpour of rain. This was Thursday, which was 
Dr. King’s day at Huddleston, and Mr. Ransom, 
who had been watching to see Giles pass his win- 
dow on his way home, perhaps thought that Holla- 
day would be lonely. At any rate, he took this 
opportunity for a visit, breasted the storm, and at 
three o’clock, after depositing his umbrella, over- 
shoes, and overcoat in the hall, tapped at Holladay’s 
door, and was answered by a prompt, “Come in.” 
Holladay, who was reclining at full length on the 
lounge drawn up opposite an open fire, looked up 
with a bright glance. 

“Oh, is it you?” he said. “ You are a good 
friend, Mr. Ransom.” 

Mr. Ransom, always a little stiff and now a lit- 
tle embarrassed, stood there, bag in hand. 

“You are sure, Mr. Holladay,” he said, “that I 
am not interrupting?” 

“Interrupting? If I were only strong on my 
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feet I would jump up and embrace you. This is 
the sort of day that is responsible for a good deal 
of wickedness in the world. I have read all the 
New York and Boston papers, have smoked until 
I hate it, and if I ever drank I should have been 
fuddled long ago just to pass the time. I sent 
Giles home lest I should descend to playing high- 
low-jack with him or tossing up pennies.” 

“T thought,” said Mr. Ransom in his quiet way, 
“that you might be engaged in your pleasant game 
of battles.” 

The eyes of the two men met, and Holladay, per- 
haps finding something that interested him in. Mr. 
Ransom’s face, looked straight at him a moment 
in silence; then he answered, “I did go through 
with one of Napoleon’s campaigns with Giles this 
morning.” 

Mr. Ransom drew a chair up to the low, broad 
lounge where Holladay was lying, sat down, and 
with some ostentation set his black bag upon his 
knee, as if it contained something important. On 
the old man’s face a spot of color burned on each 
cheek, and there was a singular glitter in his eye. 
Any one who knew him at all would have under- 
stood that he was disturbed. Holladay, as if feel- 
ing the necessity for preparation, began to brace 
himself against the cushions that were banked be- 
hind him, then bent his gaze upon his visitor and 
waited. 

“T think, Mr. Holladay,” said Mr. Ransom, 
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“that you have been very patient. You have had 
a cruel experience.” 

“No man can escape his lot,” said Holladay with 
a smile. 

“Your way of amusing yourself interests me 
very much,” Mr. Ransom continued. ‘“ Fighting 
over the great battles of the world is surely no 
unworthy occupation. I can realize that in the 
conception of those great encounters a man may 
forget his own troubles. So it occurred to me that 
I might bring you something better to play your 
game with than the twigs I saw you using the 
other day.” 

As he spoke he had been pulling wide the strings 
of his black bag, and now, keeping his eyes all the 
time fixed on Holladay’s face, brought out files of 
tin soldiers and laid them on the low table that 
stood at the head of the lounge. 

Holladay uttered an exclamation, gave Mr. Ran- 
som a single keen look, then quietly took up one 
file after another of the soldiers and passed his 
hand over them, here and there finding one bruised 
or bent and straightening it out. 

“You see,” continued Mr. Ransom, “I used to 
know a boy who was a little hero himself, who 
ardently thrilled to every story of great achieve- 
ment, and whose great amusement was to fight 
mimic battles with these very soldiers.” 

Holladay had turned pale, even to the hands 
which held the toys, and in the silence which now 
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fell between the men, it was apparent that each felt 
that it was a moment which held consequences. 

“Who was the boy?” Holladay asked pre- 
sently, quite in his usual way. 

“Waldo Lovering,” said Mr. Ransom. “I loved 
him like my own son. I have mourned for him, 
mourned for him deeply.” 

“IT have heard of him,” said Holladay brusquely. 
“He died long ago.” 

“We had so believed,” said Mr. Ransom. And 
then came another silence. Then he leaned across 
the table and put his hand on Holladay. ‘ Waldo,” 
he said, ‘* Waldo.” , 

Holladay did not reply at first, then flinging 
down the soldiers he straightened himself up and 
said meditatively, “This is sharper than a two- 
edged sword.” Then again, “ It staggers me.” 

He pushed the table aside, reached out for his 
crutches, hobbled across the room, and sat down at 
the window, as if to look off to sea; but the glass 
was washed by rain, and the water was hidden by 
mist, and he could see nothing. He turned back. 

“Who else knows?” he asked in a dry, hard 
voice. 

“Nobody,” replied Mr. Ransom. “Until now 
I was not quite sure.” 

‘‘ All my life,” said Holladay, “I have overdone 
the thing, overshot the mark. I had come to feel 
quite secure. You are sure that nobody else sus- 
pects?” 
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‘“‘T almost wonder that I myself suspected ; but 
that day when we were looking for the base of 
the sundial, and you were fingering out the motto, 
as you looked up I saw the old flash in your eyes. 
I tried for a time to put the matter out of my 
thoughts. I said to myself that if you chose to be 
another man, to assert no claims, why there was 
no compulsion. But then again I seemed to have 
no choice. It was a matter of right and justice. 
My duty lay clear before me.” 

While he was speaking Holladay had recrossed 
the room, forgetting his crutches and supporting 
his lame leg on a chair which he pushed in front 
of him. He came swiftly up to the lawyer. 

‘“‘ Swear to me to keep still about this,” he said. 
“© T will go away from Windybank. I will go this 
very night.” 

“ But my dear boy ” — 

There was something almost panther-like in the 
way Holladay fastened on the old man’s shoulder. 

‘‘Swear to me, I say, or you will feel sorry for 
it. My God! It puts me in a mood to go out 
and hang myself.” 

Mr. Ransom looked aghast. His jaw had 
fallen. 

“You see,” said Holladay, speaking in the same 
suppressed voice, “you don’t know, you don’t 
know. It would be hell let loose.” 

Then he let go his hold upon the lawyer and 
dropped back upon the lounge. The sudden ac- 
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cess of fury had left him weak, and he was white 
as wax. 

“Don’t you see,” said Mr. Ransom, aghast, 
“that as trustee and executor I have a duty in 
the matter?” 

“Your duty,” said Holladay (for so we shall 
continue to call him), “ your duty is accomplished. 
All the direct Lovering heirs are dead. You have 
established the only next of kin. There let the 
matter rest. To undo what you have done would 
be not only to alter things here, but ” — 

His whole face looked dark and forbidding. 
“Waldo Lovering died years ago,” he went on, 
‘“‘and was born again a new man. The devil was 
in me as usual when I had the curiosity to come 
East. I had been in Europe and South Africa, and 
knew nothing whatever of what was going on here. 
Stopping at Honolulu, on my way back, I happened 
to see the San Francisco ‘ Chronicle’ containing 
your advertisement. It took hold of me, I assure 
you, Mr. Ransom, it took hold of me to find that 
everybody was dead. I had feared about my 
mother, but John and his boys —I could not stand 
the suspense. At any risk I had to come and find 
out.” 

“ Were you coming here to Windybank that 
day?” 

“I was not quite certain what I should do, but 
I intended to prowl around Windybank somehow,” 
said Holladay. “As a matter of precaution, I had 
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bought a ticket for Boston ; it seemed the safest 
course. ‘Then by a curious fatality, I happened to 
hear Miss Banks checking her trunks to Windy- 
bank, and that circumstance interested me. After- 
ward it happened that she came and sat down by 
me, and then it suddenly occurred to me that I 
might as well cultivate the young lady’s acquaint- 
ance, and so possibly have a logical reason for 
coming to Windybank to see her.” 

‘“T clearly see the finger of Providence in it all,” 
said Mr. Ransom. ‘ You were to have an oppor- 
tunity to come back to the old place, but not easily, 
not without an ordeal of suffering.” 

“T had to come back,” said Holladay. “I feel 
that now, and I am willing to accept it as the 
decree of Providence. Yes, I had to come back 
to have my homesickness answered, — to sit beside 
the graves, to take in the meaning of it all, and. 
to accept the fact that all belonging to me was a 
handful of dust.” 

- His face had softened and his voice was very 
gentle as he leaned across the table and held out 
his hand. 

‘‘ Promise me, Mr. Ransom, that all this shall 
remain an inviolate secret between ourselves.” 

Mr. Ransom shook his head. 

“J don’t see my way clearly,” he said. “The 
law is the law. Since you are alive, all that your 
mother possessed belongs to you.” 


“The devil it does!” said Holladay angrily. 
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“ And you would have me go up to that house and 
turn out that woman as an impostor ?” 

‘““ Not as an impostor, but as the unhappy vic- 
tim of a mistake,” said Mr. Ransom, in the same 
guarded manner. “Since I have suspected this 
complication, it has, I confess, made Miss Waldo 
a pathetic little figure to me. She said to me yes- 
terday that she was just beginning to take in the 
fact that she was in her own house.” 

Holladay’s whole face showed a curious height- 
ening of expression. 

“You must promise me, Mr. Ransom,” he said 
with decision, “that she shall not be disturbed. 
Even if no other reason existed, she is a woman 
for whom any man ought to be glad to make a 
slight sacrifice.” 

“TI am not in a position to regard anything but 
the legal aspect of the case,” said Mr. Ransom 
prinly. 

‘Well then, let me confide to you the fact,” 
said Holladay, “ that the legal aspect of the ques- 
tion means this. If Waldo Lovering is alive and 
sets up pretensions to his mother’s estate, his wife, 
from whom every woman in Windybank would 
turn shudderingly away, will establish herself here 
in no time. She has always longed to come East.” 

Mr. Ransom’s jaw dropped again. 

‘“‘ Waldo Lovering’s widow is dead.” 

“ Not a bit of it; she is living not far from Santa 
Barbara.” 
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‘¢ How could I be mistaken,” said Mr. Ransom, 
“about her being dead ?”’ 

The fact of this flaw in his ease disturbed the 
lawyer not a little. 

‘“T will confess,” he said a little testily, ‘‘ that it 
had occurred to me as a convenient sort of climax 
to a very peculiar situation, that you should marry 
Miss Milicent Waldo and thus settle all conflicting 
claims.” 

“My dear Mr. Ransom,” said Holladay dryly, 
‘vou are romantic.” 

‘Not romantic at all. You see I have had to 
take the matter deeply to heart. You do not seem 
to realize the fact that I am placed upon the horns 
of a delicate dilemma.” 

“J will deliver you from one horn,” said Holla- 
day. ‘I will get out of the way. Darkness shall 
swallow me up.” 

“That will not alter the facts.” 

“The action is mine, the responsibility is mine.” 

- He reached out and tapped the files of tin sol- 
diers on the table. 

‘Where did you find them?” he asked. 

‘‘In the little panel cupboard in the hall.” 

“Good God! Did she know?” 

“Know that I took them? Certainly not,” said 
the lawyer tartly. 

Holladay leaned back against the cushions as if 
exhausted. Mr. Ransom looked with concern at the 
ravages which this idea had wrought upon him, and | 
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his mind recoiled. Perhaps, with his fixed, narrow 
sense of justice, he was running the man too hard. 
Let him shift his own angle of vision and strive to 
see from Holladay’s point of view. 

“My dear boy,” he began again, — « my dear 
boy.” He leaned over and passed his old withered 
hand over Holladay’s with something of a woman’s 
softness. ‘“ Your pride is up in arms. It is just 
simply that. You are too proud. You always 
were.” 

“Proud?” said Holladay. “I proud?” 

The pale rigor of his face did not lessen. He 
still kept his strained white gaze averted from the 
lawyer, 

‘Suppose we put by the question of the future,” 
Mr. Ransom now suggested. “For the present I 
will do exactly as you wish. All question of your 
identity is between ourselves.” 

‘You promise sacredly ?” 

“T promise sacredly.” 

“ You will not give the least hint of my identity 
to any person alive, not even to your wife? ” 

“To my wife?” said Mr. Ransom. “ Most cer. 
tainly not.” 

There was evidently in Holladay a snap of the 
sharp tension. Mr. Ransom could hear a soft, deep 
sigh of satisfaction, and his glance and smile now 
answered the lawyer’s look. 

“If it had been mine enemy that had done me 
this dishonor,” Holladay said; “but it was my 
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old familiar friend. Jack and I used to call you 
‘Ranny.’ Don’t you remember ?” 

An intangible smile hovered over the lips of 
each. Then Holladay spoke. 

“T want acigar. Will you smoke?” 

They smoked for a while in silence. Mr. Ran- 
som’s mind was full of questions he longed to ask, 
and Holladay’s concerned with the necessity of ac- 
counting for himself. After a time he said : — 

“Surely [ am changed beyond recognition. I 
had yellow fever in ’81, my head was shaved six 
times, and when my hair was finally suffered to 
grow it was almost black.” 

“That detail did puzzle me; but then many of 
the Loverings had light hair in their youth that 
afterwards turned dark.” 

“Tell me, Mr. Ransom, if my mother ever for- 
gave me.” Holladay’s voice was strained. 

‘“‘T am certain she always loved you,” answered 
Mr. Ransom. 

“She wanted to govern me,” said Holladay. 
Then he added with a half smile, “If she were 
only alive she might take me and govern me now. 
I should be glad enough to be governed.” 

He fell into a melancholy brooding, and after a 
few moments’ silence, during which Mr. Ransom 
was framing some sort of reply, the meaning of the 
revery came out with a great rush. 

‘‘ She was the best mother in the world, if she 
could only have believed that just as she was her- 
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self and must be herself everlastingly, I was my- 
self; that I could have a reason and logic of my 
own, even a point of honor; that every feeling of 
mine, no matter how foolish, had somehow its roots 
in something I held sacred. She profaned what I 
worshiped.” It was the explosion of long bitter 
and melancholy regrets. He went on: — 

“Coming back to this place with nothing to do 
but to think, think, think, all day long, going to the 
old house, changed as it is, has brought up every- 
thing to my mind. The first time I went inside the 
gate I grew hot and cold. I seemed to feel as if 
she would come to the door, and in the garden —I[ 
never go there but that I seem to see her bending 
over the flowers. She and she only remains fixed 
in my mind. She was my mother, you see, and she 
was my fate. As for the girl, it was simply a 
dream, a ghost, a boy’s first fancy, rising and fall- 
ing like a gust of wind, and yet”? — 

He broke off with a sound that was something 
like a sob, and a gesture that was crushed and hope- 
less. 

“It was a very unfortunate affair,” observed Mr. 
Ransom. “ Mrs, Lovering believed that you were 
at the merey of a family of unscrupulous schemers. 
She felt that you were a young, enthusiastic boy 
whose whole life might be sacrificed.” 

‘My whole life sacrificed? It has been,” said | 
Holladay with an accent of bitter pain. “If any 
man knows failure or degradation, it is I.” 
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“T will not permit you to say that,” said Mr. 
Ransom. “It gives me a.great deal of satisfaction 
to see that no matter what you have suffered, you 
have developed into a man of whom your mother 
would have been proud. I myself am proud of you, 
Waldo.” 

His look lingered benignantly on Holladay, but 
Holladay did not notice. 

“JT want to know everything about you,” the 
lawyer observed. ‘“ A hundred questions rise to 
my lips. We heard of your marriage and then a 
few years later of your death. Your brother John 
went out to the place where you were supposed to 
be buried and put up a cross.” 

“T know,” said Holladay. “I have stood there 
and reflected with pleasure that Waldo Lovering 
was buried forever, never to be resurrected.” 

His look at Mr. Ransom was moody. 

‘“‘T suppose you know,” he said, ‘ that my mother 
bought off the Strongs ?” 

Mr. Ransom assented. 

“‘T have never forgiven my mother,” said Holla- 
day. “She plucked up something in me by the 
roots and flung it away. No, it is not to be for- 
given. Although I love her, love her so that my 
thoughts forever go back to the time when she 
warmed me in her arms against her breast, still 
that offense remains.” 

“You see you have a strong will,” said Mr. 
Ransom. 
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“A strong will? It seems to me that I have no 
will, that my whole career has been forced upon 
me,” said Holladay. 

“Tt was all a dreadful pity,” said Mr. Ransom. 
“ But almost every man has a foolish love affair, 
upon which he afterwards looks back with a curious 
mixture of feelings.” 

‘I told my mother I should never come near her 
again, and I never did come near until that first 
day when Giles wheeled me over to her grave and 
left me there all the afternoon. I did so wonder 
if she knew.” 

“We will trust she did,” said Mr. Ransom 
plously. 

_ “Had things turned out differently, very prob- 

ably I should have come back,” said Holladay, 
“for, as I say, I had no one will, but a dozen con- 
flicting wills. Had things turned out as I first 
planned it, I should have married Ruth as soon as 
I was through college, and gone West in order to 
take her straight away from Windybank and all 
her wretched connections. Well, she married an- 
other fellow, but still I went West with Cameron 
and Billings. I seemed to have a fairly good career 
opening before me.” 

“ You married too soon,” said Mr. Ransom dryly. 

A gust of something seemed to pass over Holla- 
day. Some emotion shook him from head to foot. 
Mr. Ransom believed that it was disgust, loathing. 

“JT married Fanny Wilson,” he said presently. 
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‘She was the widow of a lieutenant who was shot 
in a skirmish with the Indians. She had gone 
through a good many adventures afterward, and 
when I came to know her she was in a devil of a 
quandary, had not a cent of money, and was much 
out of health. I will say this for myself, Mr. Ran- 
som, she was the prettiest, most innocent looking 
creature, with fair hair and big blue eyes and pa- 
thetic ways. Fate seemed to have been perverse to 
her. She seemed to me to be the kind of woman 
born for a man to cherish. Well, she has been 
cherished. Not a few men have cherished her.” 

He vaused a moment, then added, “ Probably if 
my mother ever heard the facts about my marriage 
she must have smiled, thinking to herself that I was 
a fool who needed always somebody to hold him in 
leading strings.” 

“No, she did not smile. Her smiling days were 
over.” 

“Tt was a damnable experience,” said Holladay. 
“T had not been married many weeks before I 
found out— But no, to tell the truth I never quite 
found out anything. It was as much as I had 
strength for to nurse my discontents, to suffer con- 
stantly an intense but incommunicable anger, a 
vague terror, a suspicion, — shapeless, undefined, 
but yet taking all shapes. The thing was, she had 
at first believed that I was rich, so had swooped 
down upon me. She found out the fact that I had 
just the ten thousand dollars left me by my grand- 
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mother Lovering, and which came into my posses- 
sion at twenty-one.” 

“Why did you not get a divorce?” inquired 
Mr. Ransom. 

“Partly because I was ashamed,” said Holla- 
day. “Then she had a knack of turning very ill 
whenever she needed me, and when she was ill she 
promised to repent. So it went on, and I had to 
provide money for her. That kept me busy and 
preoccupied. I had important mining interests to 
look after and to fight for. At one time I seemed 
to be on the point of becoming a millionaire, and 
finally, when I made the break with my past, I had 
a better conscience in doing so, because my death 
left her with plenty of money.” 

‘Do you mean”? — 

“I am coming to that,” said Holladay. “We 
were prospecting. There were six of us, — Billings, 
Cameron, and three other men. We had had ten 
days or a fortnight together in that splendid autumn 
weather. Coming into healthy contact with men 
of good sense, prudence, wisdom, men who had the 
grip of their intellectual and physical powers, and 
applied them to real uses, I was powerfully stimu- 
lated. I said to myself if I could but have had 
my chance over again! I seemed always to have 
been at the mercy of caprice. The next thing was 
a caprice of the weather. It had been warm as 
summer ; all at once there set in a blizzard. I got 
lost in the snowstorm and fell down a ravine,” 
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“So that did happen?” 

“No doubt of that,” said Holladay. ‘* And when 
I came to myself, instead of its being early in 
November it was almost December, and I was a 
hundred miles and more away in a shanty with a 
family of Scotch emigrants by the name of McNally. 
They had sought shelter from the snowstorm in 
that very ravine where I fell, had picked me up bro- 
ken and unconscious, and had carried me on with 
them. They were a decent sort, and probably 
finding money in my pockets, they had not liked to 
knock me on the head, or even to rob and leave me. 
But they had expected I should die in a few hours. 
As it turned out, they took very good care of me, 
and as it happened, one of the men had a knack of 
bonesetting.”’ 

“But somebody was picked up just where you 
happened to be lost,” said Mr. Ransom, his wonder 
always growing. 

Holladay knew nothing of the man who had been 
buried in his name, and doubted whether the grave 
was within a mile of the place where he had fallen. 
He had read the whole account in the papers in the 
spring, along with his own obituary notices. By 
that time his brain had cleared, and he was just 
beginning to get on his legs again and to crawl out 
into the sunshine. He did not seem inclined to 
linger long over this part of his life, but remarked 
dryly that he had often enough met men who had 
dropped out of the procession as it were, who had 
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told him that all their relations at home supposed 
them to be dead. And when a man reads his own 
obituary notices, and reflects that his career seems 
to have come to a creditable end, certainly, unless 
he loves his old life, there is an argument in favor 
of dropping it. He had not given the McN allys his 
real name, and what he felt now was that he had 
nothing to lose and everything to gain by affording 
plausibility to the fiction that he was buried under 
the débris of glaciers and avalanches. His wife 
was provided for. She could now lead her own 
life, and he could lead his. He did not intention- 
ally deceive, it had all happened, and he simply let 
it go on happening. The MecNallys had a ‘small 
farm, and he had gradually grown strong enough 
to help with the live-stock. He stayed on until 
August, then having heard of a man being needed 
on a sheep ranch, went to Texas. He had given the 
MeNallys his watch and money. Now he began at 
the beginning, and liking the place as shepherd, 
kept it for almost two years. By that time there 
was a flickering up of the old fires which had been 
smouldering so long. He made his way to San 
Francisco, shipped for the Hawaiian Islands, and 
there found employment as a bookkeeper in a sugar 
manufactory. Here he picked up a friend, one of 
the waifs and strays often enough to be found in 
those out of the way places. His name was Edward 
Hunt Dickinson, an educated man who was running 
a paper in Honolulu. It was the opportunity thus 
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offered to help fill the column in Dickinson’s journal 
which had developed and fixed Holladay’s literary 
faculty. Finding that he could translate all his 
experiences into paying copy, after a year or two 
he decided to give up his place as bookkeeper, go 
to Europe, and trust to his pen for support. His 
thirst for adventure grew. His way was to watch 
the horizon for any lightning flashes which indicated 
a rising storm and travel straight in that direction, 
and he soon had all he could do as war correspond- 
ent. ‘Twice he was sent out from London to the 
East. He had taken with zest to the companionship, 
liked the hardships, and his wish being to expend 
energy and minimize emotion, he had succeeded. 

Holladay was entirely candid, but nowhere ex- 
panded upon his subject. Realizing always that 
these widened opportunities had been sometimes at 
the expense of dignity, and that he was stating his 
case to both accuser and judge, he was content to 
give the bare facts of his long truancy. Occasion- 
ally he had let himself be carried away by personal 
enthusiasm. Once he had gone to Russia to see 
Tolstoi, and again had spent some months cruising 
with Stevenson. 

Mr. Ransom’s first access of excitement and 
curiosity being somewhat abated, he had listened — 
with no little interest to Holladay’s account of him- 
self, always in his characteristic attitude, his el- 
bows on the arms of his chair, his fingertips just 
touching each other, and his chin occasionally drop- 
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ping upon them. Once he looked up and said, 
“Such a life sounds pleasant, but it can hardly be 
justified.” 

Holladay did not attempt to justify himself. He 
confessed that although he had broken with the 
past as with an enemy, there were times between 
the intervals of action when he felt oppressed by 
an intense homesickness. Within the past two 
years particularly this had grown upon him. For 
a while he had gone on as if coerced by a steam 
engine within him that had to expend its force. 
The necessity of doing something, the satisfaction 
of finding something he could do, his curiosity 
about his own powers, this had seemed to suffice. 
He had made an engagement to go out to Johan- 
nesburg and write up the experiences of a Uit- 
lander, but all the time he felt as if his spurt were 
over; he had said to himself that was the end. 
He had gone back to Honolulu with the already 
half-formed idea of returning to the Eastern States, 
when that day, sitting with Dickinson in his office, 
he had come upon Mr. Ransom’s advertisement for 
the next of kin, and within twenty-four hours he 
had sailed for San Francisco and thence taken the 
first train for the East. 

“Expecting to claim the property?” said Mr. 
_ Ransom. 

“But that was impossible, utterly out of the 
question,” Holladay declared. He had not the 
faintest wish to lay claim to the property. 
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“ Had not this absurd accident happened,” he 
went on, “had I, as I expected to do, turned up 
casually in Windybank, a very little of the doppel- 
ginger business would have sufficed. One look at 
the house, a glance at the stones in the graveyard, 
and I should have gone back to New York im a fit 
of disgust and despair, then probably have taken 
the first steamer for Europe. What could there 
have been for me here but regrets and repent- 
ances? I might say, what else is there for me 
anywhere? Even while I was living a life full of 
excitement, it often enough seemed to me empty, 
meaningless, and superfluous. This sensation of 
having nothing, of being nothing, that nothing I do 
can matter to any one, or what any one does can 
matter to me, is apt to come over me, mostly in 
the evening, and I doubt whether I could have stood 
the sight of the familiar places for more than an 
hour. But having been pitchforked into the midst 
of Windybank society” — 

- But the interview was over; Dr. King had 
opened the door and now entered like a gale of 
wind. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
INTERLOPERS 


AvucGusT had gone, but September had come in 
balmily, and summer still held its own. The farm- 
ers had cut the grass on the salt meadows, and the 
stubble had taken on tints of olive, bronze, and 
russet, all growing more and more luminous day 
by day, as if they had absorbed some of the fire 
as well as the color of the sun. Along the dikes, 
where the land lay high enough not to be drenched 
twice a day by the tides, there were great masses of 
goldenrod, joepye-weed, butterfly weed, and cardi- 
nal flower. The marshmallows had almost passed 
their blossom time, but here and there a clump 
showed its rosy flowers in perfection. Midway 
in air on these still days floated the thistledown, 
set astir by the yellow thistle birds as they picked 
the drying calyxes to pieces to get at the seed. 
The chirr of the crickets filled all the silences as 
they glided through the grass or sunned them- 
selves on the sand. The fall shootmg had begun, 
and the thickets of rush, flag, cat-tail, and Jerusa- 
lem artichoke that bordered the creeks, so long the 
grateful haunt of the yellowlegs, sandpipers, and 
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snipe, were invaded. All summer long this lush 
vegetation along the watercourses had stirred only 
to tide and breeze, taking on the shimmer and 
sheen that followed every passing cloud. Now 
along the creeks and up the bank of the river 
moved the invisible gunners in their silent boats. 
First one saw the sedge bend, then would follow a 
puff of smoke, and almost simultaneously with the 
bang, bang, would come a flight of birds utter- 
ing cries of distress. Then in another moment 
all would be as still as before; the panic-stricken 
leaves would seem to hold their secret, while the 
unseen sportsman in his invisible canoe would have 
moved on as noiselessly as the ripple. Nothing 
could be seen or heard until in quite a different 
direction would come another puff of smoke, another 
discharge, and again the frightened cry from the 
rising birds. 

A party of six, indeed of seven people, — for 
Giles was wheeling Holladay, —had stopped on 
the edge of the bluff on their way up the river 
path to listen for the different reverberations of 
the guns, and to watch the flight of the luckless 
prey. Holladay, with the instinct of a sportsman, 
had more than once narrowed his eyelids and 
clenched his hands, as if seizing his own weapon to 
take aim. Hugh Mayo had taken up his quarters 
in Windybank for a fortnight, and two days be- 
fore, Selma Meyers had come to spend a half week 
with Milicent, and this was an impromptu picnic, 
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with a view to their entertainment. The days were 
shortening ominously, but the moon, almost at her 
full, was expected to supplement the sunset and 
lend splendor to their return home. The river 
path, constantly ascending, wound farther and far- 
ther away from the sound of the guns, and gradu- 
ally the clamor of the birds mingled with other 
skyey sounds and with the chirp of the crickets. 
Still at each report, no matter how faint, Milicent 
was sure to turn back, to listen, and shudder, re- 
membering that it all meant horror, pain, and 
death. Even when she came upon some blue gen- 
tian in a pretty little copse under the hazels, whose 
convoluted green sheaths were turning to brown 
and were all trailed over with the seed vessels of 
virgin’s bower, still she would turn back and look 
and listen. 

Two great oaks standing on the highest point of 
land all the time kept their goal in view. Holla- 
day had said it was a pleasant spot to “ watch the 
summer day grow late.” On the south opened the 
expanse of dazzling sea with two steamers and half 
a dozen sails breaking the line of the horizon. To 
the west stretched miles on miles of shore, with 
here and there a creek taking the light and show- 
ing its course. Away in the east, distant light- 
houses revealed themselves, and all the north was 
filled with the purple bloom of the distance enfold- 
ing the river valley. So far the conversation had 
languished, but then the six people comprising the 
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party were perhaps not absolutely in sympathy. 
Hugh Mayo’s advent had acted on certain people 
like a blight. That such an enemy had not in- 
vaded Windybank without an object was clear to 
Dr. King at least, and Hugh Mayo’s opposite state 
of mind reflected Dr. King’s like a mirror. He 
had expected to find Milicent cut off from con- 
genial society and pining for a reminder of what 
she had once enjoyed, and he was not so disinter- 
ested as to be grateful for the fact that she seemed 
not to be pining at all. Dr. King’s aspirations he 
divined on the moment. Concerning Holladay’s 
he was a little in doubt, and his suspense was not 
likely to be ended by that individual, for Holladay 
had not been in his usual spirits of late. 

Then as to Vivien; instead of simply snatching 
at the pleasure of the passing hour, she had taken 
to analyzing herself. She had always longed to 
be really in love, and the question nowadays was 
whether she was or was not really in love. 

Selma Meyers, in a short frock of white duck 
and a sailor hat with a red ribbon, was the life of 
the party. Not that she was carried away by the 
pageant of early autumn, which opened resplen- 
dent on every hand. Indeed, ever since she came 
to Windybank she had been contrasting the pre- 
sent narrow conditions of Milicent’s life with the 
splendid ones which she had resigned. Selma was 
in high feather over her own success in what she 


called “‘ wearing Miss Waldo’s old shoes.” She had 
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carried the Woman’s Department of the “ Dawn” 
to its highest-water mark. That is, as Hugh 
Mayo said, while Milicent ran the Hearth and 
Home, people looked at it for the sake of finding 
something true, useful, and occasionally piquant ; 
now the men hunted it up to be amused, and the 
women in order to be more or less shocked. And 
Milicent was quick to remark that if her old shoes 
fitted Selma at all, it was only after they had been 
reshaped, polished up, the heels tilted to an impos- 
sible height, the toes tapered off and turned up 
fantastically, and the whole adorned with rosettes 
and paste buckles. In fact, to hear what wonderful 
strides Selma was taking, it seemed as if she must 
need to wear seven-league boots. Milicent could 
but recall how Mr. Grainger had constantly kept 
the fact before her that the paper must expand, 
never contract, and that after her biggest jump 
what he expected was that she should only pause 
to gather strength for a further leap. In experi- 
menting with Selma and helping her to write ac- 
ceptably, she had, as it were, admitted the enemy 
to the very heart of the citadel. Now and then, 
while Selma recounted the wonderful things she 
had done and the more surprising ventures which 
she was shortly to embark upon, Milicent experi- 
enced a curious thrill, as of one who by miracle has 
escaped shipwreck. 

Selma, indeed, made rather a strident note in 
the general harmony of the coterie. She put naive, 
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terrible questions, and did not know she jarred. 
She frankly gave her own opinions. She was in- 
terested in Holladay, had read much that he had 
written, and had decided that her task this after- 
noon should be to put him through a catechism 
and find out all about his literary career. 

There was nothing useful or marketable about 
Holladay in his present mood. 

“How did I come to write? From the mean 
incident of my poverty, Miss Meyers. I know very 
well that all that I do is very bad, but I have to 
make money. I am paid for it, and it serves to 
keep me afloat.” | 

Then she tackled Dr. King. Had he ever been 
in Germany? How did it happen he had never 
been in Germany? She had supposed that all 
musicians studied in Germany. 

“ The reason I did not study music in Germany,” 
replied Dr. King, “ was because I was not in Ger- 
many, and I had no money to get there. I will 
confide to you, Miss Meyers, that at one time in 
my life I did happen to have in my possession 
several hundred dollars, and it pleased me to think 
that by adding to this sum out of my savings 1 
might in the course of a few years arrive at such 
a degree of wealth that I might possibly be able to 
cross the seas. But, Miss Meyers, to me the rule 
of subtraction is a much easier rule of arithmetic 
than addition or multiplication. ‘The several hun- 
dred dollars in my possession, instead of increas- 
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ing, had a curious way of diminishing. A man 
has somehow to live, and it is not always the easi- 
est thing in the world to postpone until to-morrow 
the lodging, food, shelter, and clothing he needs 
to-day. Accordingly, I reflected upon the matter, 
and it occurred to me that, even if I were to go 
to Germany, I should not be able to get hold of 
more of Beethoven or Bach than I have at home, 
that they had bequeathed to me the richest possi- 
ble inheritance, and that as long as I had their im- 
mortal works I could get along very well without 
Germany.” 

Dr. King was very provincial and dull, and 
Selma turned to ask another question of Holladay. 

‘When are you going away from Windybank ? ” 

“Did Windybank people set you to asking me 
questions ?”’ said Holladay. “ Are they so tired 
of me?” 

On the contrary, Selma made haste to reply, she 
thought everybody considered him a great acquisi- 
tion, only she felt certain that such a cosmopolitan 
as he must be bored to death in such a quiet place, 
and as he did not belong in Windybank, she sup- 
posed it was only a matter of time, and depended 
on his being able to go about without the wheeled 
chair. 

“Qh, you encourage me,” said Holladay. “Now 
there is Mrs. St. George, who seems to think that 
the wheeled chair is a part of me. She confided 
to me only yesterday that she should like to see 
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what I looked like out of this chair, and said I re- 
minded her of a neighbor of hers, an old lady in 
the north part of Windybank, who was so crippled 
by rheumatism that all the latter part of her life 
she had a wheeled chair, not only to go about the ~ 
house but to eat and sleep in, so that people hardly 
remembered ever to have seen her without it. 
Well, the old lady was mortal, and finally she died, 
and all her friends and neighbors came to the 
funeral, and what do you think they found, Miss 
Meyers ?” 

Selma looked as if at a loss to know what to 
answer. 

“T know,” Vivien put in. ‘ Mrs. St. George 
told me. The family thought the old lady would 
look so much more natural and lifelike in the 
chair that when the neighbors came to the funeral 
there she sat in it upright beside the empty coffin.” 

“Everybody was slightly shocked,” Holladay 
continued, “ but when the clergyman, with his fin- 
ger in his prayer book, entered, he fainted dead 
away.” 

Hugh Mayo looked excruciatingly bored, then 
gave a shudder when Vivien remarked to him that 
she knew Mrs. St. George’s entire repertoire of 
stories, some of them delightfully gruesome. 

“ Do, do tell them,” said Selma. 

But Vivien was not in a mood to tell stories, 
above all for Selma Meyers’s satisfaction. To-day 
everything to Vivien was touched with doubts, 
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hesitations, regrets. She halted, not between two 
states of mind, but between half a dozen. 

Tom Whitehouse had wired from N ewport that 
morning that he should reach Windybank by yacht 
either that night or the next day. Tom had been 
working all through the hot weather, partly with 
a view to a rise of salary, and also with the idea 
of convincing his father that he took life seriously 
and might be trusted. But now he had a week off. 
What Vivien had said was that she did not like to 
be taken by surprise. She felt as if all the threads 
of the skein were tangling in her hands. What 
was she to do with Tom? What was she to do 
without the sense of pleasantness and charm she 
found in Holladay’s society? Arrived at the two 
oaks, she walked over to a place where the land 
fell off and a glen opened into soft green meadows, 
then rose in an ascending sweep to a hill crowned 
with pines that already showed their fringes against 
the sunset. Here she sat down. She was followed. 
Perhaps she had expected to be followed. But she 
pretended not to hear when she heard Holladay say, 
** Just here, Giles.” 

Although the sun was still almost an hour high, 
all the west was kindling into color. 

“ What are you thinking about, Miss Banks?” 
Holladay inquired frankly. 

She turned. 

“Tell me first what you were thinking about.” 

-“T seem to remember that Solomon says that 
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the glory of God is to conceal a thing, the glory of 
a king is to find it out. If it were not irreverent, i: 
should like to say the glory of a woman is to con- 
ceal a thing, the glory of a man is to find it out.” 

“ Well, what have you found out ?” she inquired. 

“Oh, you know best what you have concealed,” 
returned Holladay. 

It was evident that his words puzzled her, and 
it seemed to her that he could read her thoughts ; 
but Holladay fixed his eyes on the pinetops bris- 
tling against the flame and azure. 

“Tell me about this fellow Mayo,” he said. 
“Who is he? How does it happen that you and 
Miss Waldo come to know him so well?” 

Vivien’s feelings suffered a sudden reaction. She 
told him about Hugh. He was connected with rich 
people, but had no money of his own in particular. 
He had tried to do two or three things, but had 
made a failure of them until he became Alonzo 
Grainger’s secretary. It was in this way that 
Milicent had come to know him. Not a few peo- 
ple had supposed that he had kept on in the place 
all these years simply because he was in love with 
Milicent. 

« Ah,” said Holladay, quick on the scent. “I 
thought so.” 

“ Oh, everybody knows it; it is no secret.” 

“Does Miss Waldo know it?” Holladay in- 
quired. 

*¢ Oh yes.” 
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“‘ What does Miss Waldo say about it?” 

Vivien expanded a little on the subject. It was 
not Milicent’s way to think anything particular 
about such things. She had simply gone on put- 
ting love and marriage on one side, as if they did 
“not concern her. 

“And has she succeeded in putting Mr. Mayo 
and his affections on one side, as if they did not 
concern her?” inquired Holladay. 

Vivien did not commit herself, except to say that 
Hugh went on tiptoe as it were, that he tried to 
spare Milicent any sort of shock, that he probably 
believed that in time she would give in. 

“Qh, that is the form his effrontery takes,” said 
Holladay thoughtfully. And then, after a little, 
“Do you believe, Miss Banks, that Miss Waldo 
will ultimately give in?” 

““T sometimes think so,” said Vivien sweetly, 
‘and then again”? — | 

As she turned to meet his glance something con- 
scious, clearly understood, passed between them. 
Her quick, critical look keyed him up to a percep- 
tion of what was in her mind. 

“You see,” said Holladay in his most inscrutable 
manner, “I have a friend who is made very miser- 
able by Mr. Hugh Mayo’s coming to Windybank, 
and for his sake I thought I might venture to ask 
_ if he is a present fact in Miss Waldo’s life.” 

“ Not yet, certainly,” said Vivien tartly. “ Tell 
your friend that.” 
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It was astonishing how instantly her state of 
mind had cleared, how the pendulum, after swing- 
ing to the right, suddenly resumed its balance and 
swung to the left. If Holladay had in some degree 
surprised her, she intended now in some degree to 
surprise Holladay. 

Holladay was looking at her meditatively. 

“So much for Mayo,” said he. “Now, Miss 
Banks, I wish to inquire about ‘Tom.’ Do you 
know, I have been expecting all the time that 
‘Tom’ would turn up.” 

It was Holladay who had surprised Vivien, after 
all. She glowed beautifully. 

“Tom!” she cried. ‘“ Who is Tom?” 

“That is what I have occasionally wondered,” said 
Holladay. ‘ Yousee I knew of his existence ; it was 
deeply impressed upon me. There was something 
50 positive, so convincing, in all Tom said and did, 
that even although you did not once allude to him, 
the fact of him has been clearly established in my 
mind. I had a better conscience in — well eall it 
the bliss of devoting myself exclusively to you, 
because I was, in a way, taking Tom’s place, that 
is in some small measure, and fighting his battles. 
I knew all the time, you see, that you were laugh- 
ing at me, that when, as it were, you accepted my 
little attentions, there went with them the implica- 
tion that it all meant nothing, that that lucky fellow 
Tom had been beforehand with me. Now and then 
when I made a lucky chuck of the dice, it might 
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have seemed to me as if I ought to have my own 
innings. But as you know, I put it all down to 
Tom’s account.” 

Vivien had contrived all the time to keep her 
glance on Holladay as he spoke, her eyes widening 
a little, her lips more and more apart. 

“You are too clever,” she exclaimed; “ it would 
be of no use to try to keep a secret from you.” 

“ But it pleased me enormously to have a secret 
with you,” said Holladay. 

“But just when did you find it out? Surely 
Milicent did not tell you.” 

“No, Milicent did not tell me.” 

“Did Mr. Mayo?” ; 

“ Oh, Mayoand I have literally confided nothing 
to each other. On the contrary, we are like two 
dogs that walk round each other growling. It 
was curious,” continued Holladay, “ how fate threw 
us together, and how I happened to find out about 
Tom. It would have seemed a pity not to play out 
the little comedy, to have missed the sequel of our 
adventure. Now if I had happened not to have 
known, not to have seen, not to have heard, why ” — 

“What did you know? What did you see? 
What did you hear?” she demanded, curiosity get- 
ing the better of her. 

“What I saw first,” said Holladay, ‘ was how 
he looked that day in New York, when he held 
your parasol and bag, and that made me suspect. 
Then later, when I could not help overhearing your 
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talk, I heard him say that he thought you and 
he could get on with three thousand a year. Of 
course then I was tolerably sure what that income 
was expected tolead to. But when he kissed you!” 

Vivien’s face first flashed upon him, and then 
was turned away. 

‘‘Oh,” she said presently, “ you mean that first 
day, that day on the train.” 

“ Of course I mean that day on the train, that 
first day I saw you. Of course having heard 
and seen so much, I felt a little like a criminal. 
Whether you were married I was not sure, engaged 
you must be. What he did was the boldest thing 
in the world, but it was also the most delicate thing 
in the world. It was not only charming, it not 
only inspired sympathy, but it was as if something 
exquisite, not to be breathed upon too roughly, had 
been confided to me. Tom had really made me a 
party to the secret, and in such a case a man feels 
put upon his honor. We men stand by each 
other.” 

“Oh,” said Vivien, and somehow before she 
spoke again she had brushed the tears from her 
eyes, “ you have been splendidly loyal.” 

‘You see I had a conscience,” said Holladay. 
“ Had you?” 


CHAP RERO SEX 
IN MILICENT’S GARDEN 


THERE were as yet no stars. Sunset still held pos- 
session, and even the harvest moon seemed to hang 
among the translucent vapors of the east like a 
great golden ball, without giving out a ray of its 
light. Milicent was walking round and round the 
circles in the garden, when Holladay came noise- 
lessly along the path on his crutches. She did not 
speak, but stood smiling as he approached. 

“Yes, I am pretty proud,” said Holladay, an- 
swering her unspoken words. ‘I heard you were 
left alone, and as I had a very particular errand, I 
decided to drop Giles for the evening.” 

He did not declare his errand on the moment, so 
she said, “Selma went yesterday morning, and Mr. 
Mayo last night. Vivien and Tom stayed until 
noon to-day, then he put her on the train to Bos- 
ton, where she is to meet her father, and Tom re- 
joined the yacht.” 

‘“¢ Do you miss them?” 

‘“‘T have to confess,” said Milicent, “that what 
I have been conscious of all the afternoon is an 
exquisite lull.” 
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“ An exquisite lull,” repeated Holladay. 

He still stood before her on the path leaning on 
his crutches, and as he faced the west the glow 
lighted up his face. 

“You make a solitude and call it peace,” he said 
accusing ly. 

‘¢ Will you go in or stay out?” she now inquired. 

‘“‘T have no wish to go in unless you prefer it.” 

There was a bench at the end of the walk. She 
sat down on it and indicated that he was to take 
the chair on the other side of the low table. She 
would have helped him lay down his crutches, but 
he laughed and shook his head. 

“You miss nobody, need nobody,” he said. “TI, 
too, must learn to be independent.” 

“You are laughing at me, I suppose,” Milicent 
remarked. 

“Far from it. I am only reflecting upon my 
mission.” 

They were facing each other across the low table, 
and now, as if to come nearer, he leaned his elbows 
on it, dropped his chin in n his hands, and gazed at 
her steadily. 

“‘ Deserted by four of your old friends, left utterly 
alone, what you experience is an exquisite lull. 
Why don’t you cultivate a few discontents? Surely 
you ought to feel a pang or two.” 

She shook her head. 

‘Don’t you think,” he asked with a little wave 
of his hand, “that you will need something more 
than this?” 
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“Nothing, thank you,” said Milicent. 

“Shall you not miss Miss Banks, for example?” 

“TI could not give her what she needs in her life. 
I am happy to think of her living a fuller life else- 
where.” ° 

“T confess I shall not blame you for not pining 
after Miss Meyers.” 

“Oh, I am fond of Selma. She interests me 
very much,” said Milicent. 

Holladay did not continue the category, but burst 
out, “How about comradeship, sympathy, I may 
say devotion — love?” 

“It has occurred to me that I should like a dog,” 
said Milicent. | 

“Oh, let me send you one,” Holladay cried with 
sudden eagerness. Then, as if feeling, perhaps, 
that his proposal was in conflict with his actual 
business, he pulled himself up. 

“ But no, it is something more human of which 
you ought to be in need, Miss Waldo.” 

“TI assure you I look forward with pleasure to 
the long, quiet evenings,” said Milicent; “but it 
has occurred to me that both Mrs. St. George and 
I might like a’? — 

“The right sort of companion,” interrupted Hol- 
laday mischievously. “Miss Waldo, I must ask 
you to listen seriously to me. I have undertaken 
a mission to you. I must fulfill it. I will not beat 
about the bush. I wonder if you begin to realize 
what a fine fellow Dr. King is.” 
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“Indeed I do. I have a great regard for Dr. 
King.” 

“So have J. He is a splendid, warm-hearted, 
large-minded creature. He does not half show the 
greatness and the goodness that isin him. He has 
been like a brother to me,” Holladay proceeded, 
‘and now that he has asked me to do something 
for him I know not how to refuse. He is shy, con- 
scious of not being at his best with you, Miss - 
Waldo, but that is simply because he is better than 
any of us. There are two sorts of men, Miss 
Waldo.” 

“Only two sorts?” > Annited Milicent. 

Holladay frowned and shook his head. 

“Miss Waldo,” he said, with strong emphasis, 
“Dr. King is one of the men who deserve to be 
made happy.” 

‘But he seems to me one of the happiest of men 
already,” said Milicent. 

“T tell you,” said Holladay, “that his hear is in 
the right place.” 

“T should suppose that it is in his music,” said 
Milicent. 7 

« Art is not enough for a man or a woman, Miss 
Waldo,” declared Holladay. “ You yourself once 
confided to me that you needed a refuge, a conso- 
lation, outside of it.” 

‘‘T never had an art,” said Milicent. ‘“ I simply 
wrote to make a living wage.” 

It had grown darker, the sunset had paled, and 
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although the moon began to dispense its light, it 
did not pierce into the nook where they were sit- 
ting. Holladay, as if weary, had thrown himself 
back in his chair, and in the semi-obscurity Mili- 
cent could see him extending his arms with a con- 
vulsive movement, as if clutching at the skirts of 
some vanishing idea. 

“T suppose it is much the same with Dr. King,” 
he now remarked. “ At all events, music is not 
the sole end and aim of his desires.” 

He paused a moment, as if to let his meaning 
gather weight, then said softly but impressively, 
** Miss Waldo, he wants a wife.” 

‘With all my heart,” said Milicent, “I should 
like exceedingly to see Dr. King married.” 

“* May I tell him so?” 

“Certainly not,” said Milicent. “I need send 
no messages to Dr. King.” 

Holladay pounded on the table as if in a rage. 

“Oh, I am a dreadful bungler. You do not 
seem to understand, Miss Waldo, that I have come 
here to-night as his ambassador.” 

Milicent jumped up. 

“Mr. Holladay!” she exclaimed, with not a 
little wrath, “surely you are talking great non- 
sense. One would think you were trying to make 
mischief between me and Dr. King, whom I greatly 
like and esteem.” 

Holladay caught the hand which had been ex- 
tended in gesture. 
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** But, Miss Waldo,” he said. ‘ Don’t crush me. 
I want to give my mission a little dignity, and how 
am I to do it?” 

‘‘T do not believe in your mission,” said Mili- 
cent. ‘I only believe in your mischief.” She had 
instantly drawn away her hand. “It is so dark I 
cannot see your face, but I am sure you have been 
laughing all the time. You knew that it was a 
fool’s errand.” 

“IT know that I am a fool, certainly,” said Hol- 
laday meekly. 

‘“‘T really flattered myself,” said Milicent, “ that 
you understood me.” 

‘ Would to heaven that I did,” said Holladay 
earnestly. 

“Tam not in the least incomprehensible,” said 
Milicent. “There are few subjects on which I 
have two ways of thinking. Say the question 
of marriage. Nothing would ever induce me to 
marry.” 

“You say nothing; do you mean no man ?”’ 

“Certainly; I mean nothing and no one,” said 
Milicent. ‘I have had one taskmaster, and that 
I have one no longer is something to make me 
every day more and more thankful.” 

‘¢ All men are not taskmasters.” 

‘Unless a man were stronger than I, and had 
the intellect and the will to govern me, there could 
be no particular reason for my marrying him.” 

Holladay, as if detecting a loophole, harked 
back to his subject. | 
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“Dr. King would not be a taskmaster,” he re- 
sumed. “ What he would offer would be a loving 
comradeship, and you could be an enormous help 
to him.” 

“If I were to marry from that point of view,” 
said Milicent, “ it ought to be a man with no other 
possible means of support. Dr. King is one of the 
busiest and most useful men in Windybank. 
Please, Mr. Holladay, drop the subject.” 

“Suppose I were to tell him to come and do his 
own courting,” suggested Holladay. 

She had been standing beside him all the time, 
and again Holladay caught her hand as she made 
that same little gesture of disdain. 

‘** Please dismiss the subject,” she said. “It 
vexes me. You ought to know me better.” 

“What I feel is this,” said Holladay. “In 
matters of love it is the unexpected that happens. 
Certainly a man has a right to declare his passion. 
But everything seems to have gone out of my head. 
I have not half told you what I came to say. 
But let me say this. From the first moment that 
Dr. King saw you his feeling was this, —‘ That 
woman ought to belong to me. JI must win her 
or die in the attempt.’ ”’ 

‘‘ Nonsense,” said Milicent. “This is absurd.” 

‘‘ A man in love has the right to be absurd. He 
must be bold; he must be presumptuous. Hang 
modesty,” declared Holladay. “Now if I were to 
go on my knees ”’ — 
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‘Don’t for the world,’ said Milicent. “I 
should be afraid you would hurt yourself.” 

“ But I want to make it clear that King’s feel- 
ing for you is” — 

“¢ Please leave Dr. King’s feeling out of the ques- 
tion,” said Milicent. 

‘His music alone ought to make any woman in 
love with him.” 

“TI do love his music. It has been the greatest 
possible boon.” 

“Then,” said Holladay, “I shall tell him to 
come and play to you. If I could play as he can, 
I would sound every note in a woman’s nature. 
I would make fiddlestrings of her heart. He plays 
to me by the hour, and I know he is thinking of 
you; but it makes me feel like a jellyfish washed 
up by the tide.” 

She had drawn her hand away and had retreated 
to a little distance. He could see her face, white 
in the moonlight. 

“T do not mind your laughing at me, but I do 
not think you ought to laugh at Dr. King,” she 
said. ‘“ Of course I am willing to have you amuse 
yourself.” 

«Amuse myself? I assure you, Miss Waldo, 
it does not amuse me in the least. A man may, 
under certain circumstances, enjoy making love 
for himself, but”? — 

“Tf you are acting as Dr. King’s friend, I will 
say that I am grateful for any compliment you 
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intended to pay me, but marriage does not enter 
into my scheme of existence.” 

“No man can make you change your mind?” 

“¢No man.” 

‘Not even Mayo?” he said, with just that inde- 
scribable change of tone which made her feel that 
he was now in earnest, and for the first time. 

“Not even Mr. Mayo.” 

“ But he is young, handsome, well bred. He cuts 
us all out. He seems to be a capital fellow.” 

“Hugh is excellent in every way,” she replied. 
“For years I have looked to him for every sort of 
service, and it was delightful to have an old friend 
like him come and find us out in Windybank.” 

‘‘ Perhaps,” said Holladay, as if stung, “‘ he leaves 
you in some doubt about his feelings. But let me 
assure you, Miss Waldo, any outsider can read the 
whole story. He worships you.” 

Milicent laughed. 

“ You seem to be very anxious to have me marry 
somebody,” she said. 

“On the contrary,” said Holladay, “ what I long 
for is to make you swear that you will not marry 
anybody.” 

He had flung reserve to the wind, and for a mo- 
ment there was silence. 

“You need have no alarm,” said Milicent, at 
once amused and nettled, ready to laugh at his 
absurdity, yet ready to flame into anger at his pre- 
suming to make a joke of such a subject. 
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Presently he began again. 

“IT tried to make Miss Banks tell me something 
about Mayo, but she was uncommunicative. Please 
tell me, Miss Waldo, is he rich?” 

“Far from it.” 

“ Well connected, I understand, and probably 
wishes to marry a rich woman?” 

‘He has never said so. He was poor. We were 
all poor.” 

The moonlight flowed over her as she stood, but 
Holladay was swallowed up in the shadow. 

“You and Miss Banks lived together?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Mayo as an intimate friend dropped in at all 
hours?” 

“You have not quite got hold of the idea of my 
life. Mr. Mayo was secretary to Mr. Grainger. 
He used to come to my office to bring me messages, 
orders, from the chief. Both there and at home I 
was always too hard at work to have any other 

thought.” 
But it was your life, and Mayo was a part of 
that life.” 

‘Ves. 

‘It seems to me as if I might complain of being 
badly treated. Here was Miss Banks, beautiful, 
coquettish, turning my head with the most enchant- 
ing toilets. Now it turns out that she was engaged 
all the time. And here are you, Miss Waldo” — 

She interrupted him. 
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“ Do not confound things, Mr. Holladay. Vivien 
and Tom have had a sort of love affair ever since 
she came to New York. Mr. Mayo” — She broke 
off without finishing. 

“Well, what about Mayo?” demanded Holladay. 

“Nothing, nothing at all,” said Milicent. 

“That is final?” 

‘That is final.” 

“You see,” said Holladay, “I am going away, 
and I like to understand things.” 

For a moment Milicent did not answer. Then 
she said, “I am glad you are well enough to talk 
of going away.” 

“Yes, I am well enough, and it is time. N obody 
can say I have not made something out of being 
smashed up. I feel to-night as if—as if I have 
been in paradise, and as if presently I am going’ to 
be barred out.” | 

Milicent stood flooded by the moonlight, with 
many hurrying thoughts that did not get them- 
selves spoken. 

“‘ May I call you Milicent?” he asked abruptly. 

‘Oh yes, that is my name, Mr. Holladay.” 

“Well then, Milicent, I just wish to say this, — 
that I shall love to think of you here going and 
coming, with the flowers and the fruits and all the 
rolling around of the seasons. Though I am barred 
out from this Eden, still I am honestly glad that 
you are here, and that you seem to pine for no 
Adam.” 
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“J will say this, Mr. Holladay, your going away 
takes hold of me a little,” she faltered. “I have. 
sometimes felt as if —as if you” — 

“Don’t feel so,” said Holladay. ‘I declare at 
a venture that you are wrong.” 

«In spite of some inconsistencies and paradoxes,” 
said Milicent, “I have generally felt as though I 
understood you.” 

“Of course you did, for in spite of some hypo- 
crisies and duplicities, I am as pellucid as water.” 

He was feeling for his crutches. She ran back 
to him. | 

«Let me help you once more, Mr. Holladay.” 

“Oh, thank you. I have not been an heroic 
figure here, have I?” he said. 

“Oh, you have, you have,” cried Milicent. 

For once he let her help him, —let her put one 
crutch under his arm, and leaned on her while she 
carried the other. Thus they passed along the gar- 
den path quite silently, and without one word 
went round the house and to the front gate. Then 
he took his right crutch from her, and as he saw 
her face in the moonlight, he was conscious now 
for the first time that there were tears in her eyes. 

‘Good-bye, Milicent,” he said then. “T hate 
to go away. I have found life in Windybank 
sweet.” 


CHAPTER XX 
‘*TURN DOWN AN EMPTY GLASS ”’ 


SUMMIT STREET was in deep shadow under the 
massed foliage of the elm trees, but as Holladay 
turned into High Street, there everything was 
white with moonlight. He longed somehow to be 
- part of the wide expanse of night under the great 
dome of heaven, and thought for a moment of try- 
ing to hobble down to the beach. Then suddenly 
a vibration of music trembled along the air. He 
stopped and listened. Yes, it was a peal of the or- 
gan at St. Paul’s. Dr. King had had choir prac- 
tice, and it was often his way to play afterwards. 
Now when Holladay bent his steps toward the 
church, he saw that it was half lighted, and that 
here and there in the pews people were sitting. He 
only looked in, then went round the building and 
down the slope to the churchyard and sat down 
upon a flat tombstone, where he had in his life 
spent many an hour. It was to the memory of one 
Mary Abernethy, who died May 7, 1765, and below 
_ the date was inscribed : — 

“‘Behold He taketh away, who shall hinder Him? 
Who shall say unto Him, what doest Thou?” 
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Here he sank down under the broad moonlight 
and gave way to a deep depression, which at that 
moment it seemed not worth while to try to combat. 
He had spent the morning at Mr. Ransom’s office, 
had dictated his will, had signed it, and had had 
it witnessed. The first clause was, ‘I wish to be 
buried next my mother in the Lovering lot at 
Windybank,” and at this moment, sick with pain, 
both physical and mental, he longed to feel the 
rest of the grave he had bespoken. He hated 
the necessity of going away, and had been ready 
to quarrel with Mr. Ransom for insisting upon it. 
Law was to Mr. Ransom the expression of divine 
order applied to human life. It must be enforced, 
and its infringement meant punishment. Unluck- 
ily in this case, it would not be Holladay who must 
suffer the penalty. 

“Your staying on here puts you at the mercy 
of any accident,’ Mr. Ransom had said. “‘ How it 
happens that the Murray girls have never found 
you out passes my comprehension. Mrs. Ransom 
was saying last night that you always reminded her 
of some one she had seen. Mrs. Ransom is not 
keen on the scent, but somebody else may be. All 
at once you will find that the whole truth is known. 
From my own point of view, whatever is true ought 
to be known, but” — 

Holladay saw things from the opposite point of 
view, and accordingly he was going away. To rob 
Milicent of what would not enrich himself would 
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make them both poor indeed. As he had told her, 
it was hard to go away. He found life in Windy- 
bank pleasant, and hated to pull himself up afresh. 
However, it was useless to rebel against his fate. 
Strange, indeed, if life and fate were to conspire 
to arrange circumstances to suit him! He ought 
by this time to have learned the fatality of conse- 
quences. When aman has been buffeted by one 
blow after another, he finally recognizes that it is 
better to be beforehand and know how to parry 
the next. Holladay had picked up out of life and 
books many a saying which seemed to fit his own 
case, and one which he was in the habit of apply- 
ing was, “ With your left hand, O king, you have 
cut off your right.” He had maimed and spoiled 
his own life, and maimed and spoiled he must ac- 
cept it, and not expect it to be perfect. 

Dr. King continued to play on the organ, and 
importunate to every sense was the appeal of the 
music, heightening to poignancy, which at some 
moments became anguish, the feeling which was 
surging up within Holladay. Still, in spite of the | 
stress and torment, the significance of his attitude 
to Milicent and hers to him, the peculiarity of the 
whole situation, touched at times his sense of 
humor. He remembered her as a most charming 
child, exquisitely conscientious, intensely serious at 
times, but the brightest companion, in touch with 
his every thought. And she had been in the world 
all this time. The figures in his own past rose to 
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his mind like phantoms, took grotesque shapes, 
mocked and threatened him. Just one compensa- 
tion existed, that by the irony of circumstance his 
failure had enriched Milicent. It pleased Waldo 
Lovering to leave her enjoying his inheritance while 
he followed the will-o’-the-wisp of his fate back to _ 
the jungle. He had laughed outright at Mr. Ran- 
som’s suggestion that he should marry Milicent. 
That would indeed have been a short cut of the 
Gordian knot. But it was taking the second step 
before taking the first. How could Mr. Ransom 
ever have believed that Fanny could have died? 
Fanny had not died. Fanny loved life too well to 
die. By that half shudder of anger and repulsion 
that ran through him, Holladay knew that Fanny 
was alive. Like the hand on the dial face of his 
life, Fanny remained, allotting his days and hours. 
Once he had believed that by dropping out of her 
life he was to be free of her. Not so; he had 
never felt free from her one hour. 
_ Dr. King had crashed down on the final chord, 

and the rich diapasons vibrated with their last sigh. 
The insect noises began again when the music was 
hushed. Holladay could hear Dr. King descending 
the stairs of the organ loft, Giles shuffling after. 
There was the sound of bolts, and a great key 
turned in the lock. Holladay gave a call. 

“Hello! Here is your friend with the crutch 
waiting.” 

Dr. King’s bulky figure appeared around the 
angle of the church. 
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“Ts that you, Holladay? Where are you?” 

“Here in the graveyard, where I belong,” Hol- 
laday replied, and presently the two men were 
vis-a-vis on top of the slab. 

‘Could you hear the music?” Dr. King in- 
quired. 

“Every sound. You are the devil of a fellow at 
the organ, King.” 

“Did you enjoy it?” 

“Like the day of resurrection and judgment. 
All that I had done and had not done rose up 
and confronted me. I have been flying through 
the seven circles of the inferno. I don’t suppose, 
King, that in your blameless life you ever did any- 
thing you needed to repent.” 

‘The man who had nothing on his conscience,” 
said Dr. King, “would probably be the sublimation 
of self-conceit, stupidity, and selfishness. I have 
done wrong many a time, but I repented honestly 
and tried to amend my ways.” 

‘‘ Repent,” murmured Holladay. ‘“‘ Repent ye, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.’ But sup- 
pose you repent yet cannot undo the hell your own 
mistakes have made for you?” 

“My music seems to have given you a brew of 
bitter thoughts.” 

“I was in the mood, and it blew upon the red 
spark. As I said before, you are the devil of a fel- 
low with keys and pipes and strings. I wondered 
what you were thinking about as you played.” 
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Giles had gone home. Holladay lay stretched out 
at his full length, while Dr. King dangled his legs 
from the edge of the slab. 

‘You know very well I was thinking of Miss 
Waldo,” he replied. “I am always thinking of 
her when I play nowadays. When I am with her 
I have no wit to say anything. I feel awkward, 
uncouth, I could sink through the floor. When she 
puts out her hand to me I turn cold from head to 
foot.” 

“Let me see,” said Holladay, ‘do I not recall 
seeing her feed you with sandwiches, ices, and cof- 
fee the other day at the party?” | 

“‘No, she gave me over to the services of the 
Murray girls,” said Dr. King. “ It hurt my feel- 
ings for the moment, but still”? — 

“TI see,” said Holladay, ‘‘ when a man desires a 
woman to give him the divine nectar and ambrosia, 
he prefers to let her handmaid bring him his beef 
and beer.” 

“ While I play,” said Dr. King, “the pride of 
life and the desire of the eye is strong in me. Did 
you notice just now I was playing the ‘ Adelaide,’ 
and again and again, when the name occurred, I 
sang it out at the top of my lungs, ‘ Adelaide, 
Adelaide’? It came from the depths of my soul, 
and was a call to hers. I was all life, emotion, fire, 
but if I had seen her coming towards me, I fear I 
could not have uttered a word of what inspired 
me.” 
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Holladay began to pull himself together, sat up, 
took out a tobacco pouch and twisted two ciga- 
rettes, one for himself and one for Dr. King. 

“¢ My dear fellow, listen to me,” he said. “ Your 
imagination is touched, but I feel it my duty to 
tell you that I do not believe you are actually in 
love.” 

“ Not in love?” said Dr. King with indignation. 
“ Not in love?” 

“You may be carried away by your dreams,” 
said Holladay, “but if you were really in love, it 
would not be the ivory of the keys of the piano or 
organ that would thrill you into expression. Let 
me assure you, King, that love is the most 'auda- 
cious thing in the world.” 

“ I could be audacious enough if I were only sure 
she cared for me,” said Dr. King. “If I only had 
a chance to speak, and if she would only condescend 
to listen ’” — 

“ But she will not listen, my friend,” said Hol- 
laday. ‘Tear every leaf of that poisonous green 
herb out of your heart and cast the purple flower 
into the oven. Say, ‘Let us go hence, my songs, 
she will not hear.’ ” 

Dr. King, perceiving that Holladay spoke with 
unusual gravity, leaned over and stared into his 
face aghast. 

“‘ Have you really spoken to her?” he whispered. 

“I went straight to her after supper. I was 
there for at least an hour.” 
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‘‘ What did you tell her?” 

‘“‘T cannot remember exactly, and it would not 
be worth while. I was full of the subject, bubbling 
over. Now the cistern has run dry. Ifa woman 
is in love with the idea of marriage, she is easily 
conquerable, but Miss Waldo has all she wants, 
and is apparently very far from being in love with 
the idea of marriage. Instead, it suggests a bur- 
den. She will not marry you, my friend, so just 
give up longing for the purple flower.” 

“ How about Mayo?” inquired Dr. King anx- 
lously. 

‘She will not marry any man, Mayo or anybody 
else.” 

“ But suppose I were to muster up courage to 
ask her myself?” 

Holladay laughed derisively. 

“T should like to be there to hear you.” 

Dr. King heaved a profound sigh. 

‘And you really think no man on earth could 
move her?” 

Holladay laughed again. 

‘¢ We may as well say no man on earth. She is 
in love with independence. She associates with 
men the turmoil of existence. She says she has 
had one taskmaster and will take no other.” 

“ But did you tell her that I” — 

“ T assured her that you would be no taskmaster, 
and that your longing was for complete comrade- 
ship.” 
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“Comradeship! I should expect to worship her 
on my bended knees.”’ 

“T hardly think that sort of attitude would 
please her,” said Holladay. “If you take my ad- 
vice, King, you will simply put the whole matter 
out of your mind.” 

Dr. King uttered a deep sigh. 

“ But you do not know how it has taken hold of 
me, Holladay. The bare hope of it has brought 
me such a sense of expansion, of emancipation.” 

“I know, I know. She is a splendid creature,” 
said Holladay. ‘“ But a man has to accept a wo- 
man’s verdict, and if it happens to be unfavorable, 
decide that that particular happiness in life does 
not belong to him.” 

Dr. King, after a moment’s hopeless silence, 
said with some hesitation, “I hope—TI hope Miss 
Waldo believes me to be entirely disinterested in 
the matter — that she does not suspect me of sordid 
motives.” 

‘Sordid motives! You are the least sordid man 
alive. Nobody could doubt your disinterested- 
ness.” 

Dr, King remained sunk in gloomy meditations. 
The church clock struck eleven. 

“Time to turn in,” said Holladay. ‘You know 
I am off to-morrow at ten.” 

Dr. King was acquainted with Holladay’s inten- 
tion, but it had passed from his mind. Now the 
thought seemed to bring him up against a blank 
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wall. He said with a groan, “ And I have to stay 
on!” 

“ Come along with me,” said Holladay. “ After 
twenty-four hours in New York I shall start for 
San Francisco. My chief object for the winter 
will be to find the right climate for this confounded 
foot.” 

“T only wish I might go with you,” said Dr. 
King, ‘“‘ but I am in prison.” 

‘“‘ Don’t say you take it so to heart! It hurts 
me. If you had heard her, King, if you had seen 
her, you would have understood it was not to be.” 

‘“‘T don’t mean that prison,” said King. ‘That 
offered an escape from the hard conditions of my 
life. I call it being in prison when a man cannot 
say, ‘I will go here or go there,’ — when, thinking 
of the expense, he has to tell himself that the part 
of prudence is to stay at home.” 

Holladay put out his hand and touched Dr. 
King’s shoulder. 

‘Come along with me,” he said. “I can stand 
the double expense. I should like it of all things, 
and I owe you a great debt, for you have been a 
good friend to me. Come with me for six months.” 

“T am past the time of life when a man can 
afford to put everything on the chance of a die,” 
said Dr. King, after a moment’s reflection. “A 
man has to hold on to his profession with both 
hands. If I went away for six months, the grass 
would grow over my footsteps here in Windybank. 
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Life is a struggle, I know that. I have wasted my- 
self in dreams. While I am playing, my mind is 
ina glow. The whole world belongs to me. I see 
the Alps, the Himalayas, the sacred mountain in 
Japan. I visit the temples of India, the pyramids 
of Egypt, and look at the ruins of the Greek tem- 
ples in Sicily, rising against the cone of AStna. 
I know the life of London and Paris, Berlin and 
Vienna. And then I wake up and go back to my 
room and live like a mouse in a hole.” 

‘But you have had the dream,” said Holladay. 

“And the awakening,” answered Dr. King 
gloomily. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
THE LONG PATH 


THESE next mornings in life when one cannot get 
yesterday out of one’s head! It was not alone 
Milicent, it was not alone Vivien, it was Dr. King, 
the two Murrays, Mr. Ransom, everybody missed 
Holladay and the summer that had gone with him. 
All that had expanded contracted itself. Out of 
doors, encountering earth, sky, sunshine, one’s 
thoughts may be as wide as the world; but the 
fireside is concrete, individual. The Lovering 
house had a fireplace in every room, and as there 
were some acres of woodland belonging to the 
property, Milicent could indulge her love for open 
fires. She liked a blaze in the dining-room at 
breakfast, and then again towards evening she 
turned to the hearth for comfort. It was not a 
lonely hearth. Within forty-eight hours after 
Holladay left Windybank, there arrived for her 
by express a beautiful Gordon setter, wearing a 
silver collar bearing the name “Ben.” Milicent 
accepted the dog frankly, as she accepted the 
packet of fall bulbs which arrived in a few days, 
telling everybody whence they had come. She and 
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Ben had a chance to become acquainted during the 
September storms, which set in about the middle 
of the month and kept her captive. Ben was a 
beautiful creature, trained to a nicety, and yet 
with an exuberance of curiosity about life and a 
love of companionship which made his spirit over- 
leap its prescribed boundaries. He was intensely 
interested in his new mistress, and his habit was to 
sit before her and watch her, sometimes with his 
head on one side, as if tackling a problem which 
surpassed both his experience and his imagination. 
Then finally, as if needing some closer touch, he 
would raise his paw, lay it at first ever so gently 
on her knee, then increasing the pressure, with a 
glance so deep, so full of longing, that she would 
lift it and say, “Oh yes, I do love you, Ben.” 

This would content him for a time. The dog 
was a real companion when looking out of the 
window day by day she saw nothing but clouds, 
gray, opaque, charged with gloom, which moved 
across the sky, darkening all things, and a slant of 
rain, sometimes only a driving mist, but again like 
a line of bullets. But when, towards the end of 
the month, the clouds rolled off like a curtain, and 
the drowned, sodden earth was lifted up into colors, 
yellow, glorious, golden, Ben was not only a com- 
panion but a guide. Wrought up to a joyous 
fever of discovery, he led Milicent everywhere, 
up the river road, down on the beach, across the 
salt meadows. Milicent would not have forgotten 
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Holladay if she could, but with Ben as a reminder, 
she thought of him a great deal. He had been 
enigmatic, at times inscrutable, but nobody in all 
her life had ever so touched her heart. She found 
something of his quality in the dog, sometimes 
too poignantly interesting, sometimes almost too 
intolerably confiding, and she loved Ben the better 
for it. 

She was not the only one to whom Holladay had 
sent presents. The Misses Murray had had a great 
box of everything delicate, choice, and delicious to 
eat ; Miss Hart had books; Mr. Ransom and Dr. — 
King had not been forgotten, nor Giles. Giles 
being at present out of a job, Milicent employed 
him to help her put her garden in order for the 
fall. Timothy Gragg had had a great deal of 
experience, which he had reduced to axioms, all of 
which meant, Let well enough alone. Milicent 
preferred to have her own experience and to make 
her own axioms. Giles’s mind was pervaded with 
reminiscences of Holladay, and while they were 
working together, Milicent often heard a low 
chuckle, “He was a very funny gentleman, Mr. 
Holladay was,” prefacing some anecdote, sometimes 
pointless, grotesque, and at other times clear, fresh 
out of the mint of Reuben Holladay’s fancy. 

One queer way of his, so Giles said, was to lie 
flat on the sand and watch the waves running up 
the beach and turning into foam and spray, when 
he would call, “ Do you see the horses, Giles, how 
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they bound over the broad backs of the sea, and 
run upon the crests of the breakers of the hoary 
brine?” “And yet,” remarked Giles, looking at 
Milicent, “‘not a horse was to be seen.” 

Then again, when Mr. Holladay was going away, 
he had said, “‘ Good-bye, Giles, you have helped 
me through many a bad hour, and I am obliged 
to you. But I cannot say much now. Itis hard to 
earry a full cup even.” 

“ Yet,” added Giles, “ there was no sign of a cup.” 

It is not a bad idea to put the thought of a 
friend into the ground with a bulb, for one knows 
that the bulb contains the principle of life, and that 
there will be a resurrection into beauty and fra- 
erance and color. Without this hope of the spring 
Milicent might have dreaded the winter. Now, 
working in the garden, it seemed a necessary pause 
after this confiding 

‘¢to their dark wintry bed 
The winged seeds where they lie cold and low, 
Each like a corpse within its grave until 


The azure sister of the spring shall blow 
Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth.” 


This first year Milicent had loved the garden 
and been thankful for it as it was. Now she was 
preparing for the second year, and had certain 
ideas of effects she longed to realize. She wanted 
a walk through the orchard to the west end of the 
place, where she liked to look at the sunset. In 


books she read much of the charm of grass walks, 


ee 
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but although nothing can be prettier to the eye 
than a grass walk, there is only a part of the month 
and a part of the day when it is not wet. So it 
was a firm, deep-laid gravel walk that she planned. 
The trees hindered her being able to command the 
straight path; it had to meander a little. Perhaps 
the winding gave added charm to the wide vista 
when it finally opened. It was on each side of this 
walk that Holladay’s bulbs were planted. On the 
farthest edge: were set masses of iris, with here 
and there a clump of peonies. Then came all sorts 
of narcissus, and finally, near at hand, tulips, hya- 
cinths, crocuses, and snowdrops. Interspersed with 
all these earlier bulbs were the summer lilies, white, 
yellow, and red, to succeed the spring flowering. 
Against the fence at the west end she planted her- 
baceous plants, setting out among these the young 
foxgloves which were expected to take the place en 
perpétuité, sowing and renewing themselves. Mili- 
cent’s idea of a garden was one which constantly 
maintained itself in a state of delectable equilibrium. 

After Milicent had planted her bulbs, Mrs. 
St. George overlooked Giles while he picked and 
stored the apples. She knew the virtue and the 
staying power of each apple, the proper use to 
put it to, how it should be eaten, whether in pud- 
dings or pies, baked or stewed. All summer long 
Mrs. St. George had been putting up the different 
berries and fruits in their season, and it gave Mili- 
cent a feeling of wealth to look into the cool, dark 
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preserve closet and see the bowls and glasses row 
on row, each with its label on. The actual plea- 
sures of life are very simple and are not as a rule 
what one has to run far after. Mrs. St. George’s 
idea of housekeeping was to have enough for home 
use and enough to give away. 

Still one loss made itself felt to Milicent as the 
days shortened and the nights lengthened, when all 
the bulbs were planted and all the beds perfected, 
and that was the loss of Dr. King’s music. Dr. 
King had not as yet succeeded in getting yesterday 
out of his head. Could it be, Milicent asked her- 
self when the piano stood silent day after day all 
through the autumn, that Holladay had come that 
last night with a real message from Dr. King? 
Milicent’s impression of the talk had been chiefly 
as to what was Holladay’s real meaning behind 
the absurdities he uttered. If Dr. King had been 
in earnest, why the thought of him lonely, discon- 
solate, perhaps a little mortified, appealed to Mili- 
cent. She had been struck on coming to Windy- 
bank with the pleasant terms on which he stood 
with the Misses Murray and Miss Hart. It tor- 
mented her to reflect that she had possibly inter- 
fered with Dr. King as he stood like an elderly 
Paris halting between three rival claimants. Mili- 
cent had never been in doubt on which the apple 
ought to be bestowed. Miss Cassy Murray was 
too much interested in her ailments, in her rheu- 
matism, in her diet, in her hot drinks before she 
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went to bed. She seemed distinctly out of the 
question. One loves what one loves, accepting 
drawbacks, but the habit of loving must be formed, 
and Dr. King ought to be mated with something 
fresher and fairer. Miss Hart was admirable, of 
course, but she had made herself a sort of career, 
and what she said was apt to have a little the air 


of a speech. It was Miss Emma Murray who had 


refused to grow old, who had refused to be anything 
but pretty and girlish, and had kept her youthful 
attractiveness besides her youthful outlook. She 
had limited herself to the pleasant side of life and 
given the go-by to disagreeable facts. Milicent 
wished so much that Dr. King would marry Miss 
Emma, and said to herself that if Holladay were 
still here he could have helped her. She longed to 
take somebody into her confidence, and ask his help. 
and oddly enough, the person whom Milicent did 
take into her confidence was Dr. King himself. 

This was the way it happened. They met in 
the street one day, and Milicent went up to Dr. 
King. 

“Why do you never come to see me now?” she 
asked. “I miss you and I miss the piano. Your 
playing has made me indifferent to my own.” 

Then, when he blushed and stammered, she went 
on, “ Do let us be friends, good friends, Dr. King. 
How am I to go on living in Windybank if you 
avoid me, —if you do not come to see me as you 
did last summer ?” 
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Dr. King was embarrassed, but there was some- 
thing so noble and sweet about Milicent as she 
spoke that it seemed to lift him into a different 
atmosphere. So after a single sharp pang, he 
yielded to her persuasion, and went on with her 
to her place to see the new path, Ben walking 
beside him and seeming to welcome him. 

“T hated not to come,” said Dr. King as they 
entered the gate, ‘but Holladay told me” — 

‘Please let it all go,” said Milicent. ‘I feel as 
if it were I who had been at fault. I may as well 
confess frankly to you, Dr. King, how it was that 
I made the mistake. Don’t you see, on coming to 
Windybank, I could not help accepting the idea 
that you had one very particular friend, and that 
any attentions of yours were already appropriated 
by the right person.” 

‘“‘ Appropriated by the right person?” repeated 
Dr. King blankly. 

It was a beautiful Indian summer day. Although 
the early morning had been misty, by this time 
the sun, although looking hazy and remote, shone _ 
warmly. The leaves had mostly fallen, yet enough 
remained to give a pleasant look to the garden, and 
all the tints were rich, warm, and harmonious. The 
brier roses still held their ruddy hips. Here and 
there a shrub had kept all its leaves and was still 
brilliant in yellow or red. The earth, brooding over 
its secrets, seemed to have massed fire and life into 
its brown mould. Ben walked a few paces ahead, 
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then came back to look in the faces of Milicent 
and her visitor, and rushed on again, turning con- 
stantly to see if they were following him. Milicent 
talked of the weather, pointed out the new beds, 
and described all the wonderful effects she hoped 
the spring would unfold, and it was not until they 
reached the end of the walk and stood side by 
side leaning over the top rail of the fence, gazing 
across the valley, that she again took up the real 
subject. 

“Yes, appropriated by the right person,” she 
said, turning to him with a smile. ‘“ What made 
me love Windybank was partly that I found such 
lovely people here. They all told me about. you, 
Dr. King, long before I saw you. My very first 
impression of you was the faith and belief that 
she reposed in you. Afterwards that seemed to 
strike the keynote, it even gave meaning to your 
music.” 

Dr. King had once or twice tossed back his chest- 
nut locks. His big eyes were aflame. 

“T give you my word, Miss Waldo,” he said, 
‘that I never once thought’ — 

“Oh, don’t say that,” said Milicent. ‘ Why, 
the very first time that Miss Murray and her sis- 
ter came to see me the whole story seemed to be 
revealed.” 

‘Miss Murray and her sister?”’ repeated Dr. 
King, with evident curiosity. ‘ But to which one 
of them do you refer?” 
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“Surely,” said Milicent archly, “it is not I who 
ought to tell you that, because if it is still her 
secret and yours, I ought to help her to keep it. 
There are not so many women who are charming 
when they are in love, but she is. In fact I saw 
at once that there were three here who each in her 
way regarded you with friendly devotion, but there 
could only be one who loved you.” 

Then with a little air of contrition she added, 
“Of course, receiving that first strong impression 
and accepting it and settling down on it — interested. 
in Windybank society as I am, I have in imagina- 
tion seen a good many things come to pass.” 

“Seen what come to pass?” inquired Dr. King 
ruefully. 

“Seen you with a nice wife, Dr. King, and I 
have thought what delightful musical evenings we 
could have in the great parlors of the Murray 
house.” 

“T shall never marry,” said Dr. King gloomily. 

No, he would never marry. That was Dr. King’s 
first thought, but insensibly his point of view of the 
subject shifted. Although a man’s feelings may 
fuse into a white heat, they only burst into flame 
when they meet some combustible material. Still 
there was something about Milicent which insinu- 
ated itself softly, made itself felt throughout all 
his consciousness. She did seem to regard him 
kindly, possibly as she regarded nobody else. She 
herself would not marry. Holladay had said that 
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decidedly. It was surely something that she did 
disinterestedly desire his happiness. Of course her 
intuitive perceptions, her romantic imaginations, 
were wholly out of the question. Still Dr. King 
could not but muse upon the implication that he 
was loved. ‘The assurance carried a form of conso- 
lation ; indeed it contained within itself something 
of dynamic force, and more and more expanded 
and dominated his consciousness. She had not 
been exactly explicit, but then it would have been 
a pity to have been more explicit. He could hardly 
feel a doubt but that it was Miss Emma to whom 
she referred, and certainly those two great empty 
parlors would be delightful for musical evenings. 
It flattered Dr. King that there might still be 
some sort of a future in store for him. He had felt 
of late as if everything were over. His life had 
seemed incomplete, a failure, almost a humiliation, 
and he missed Holladay. Holladay could have 
helped him here. In old days he had, it is true, 
sometimes thought that if there were anybody it 
was Miss Hart. . . . The Misses Murray were 
somehow so duplicated that it was hard to think of 
them apart. . . . Yet there must have been some 
mental preparation, for the idea lingered in its 
sweetness, its narrowness, its exclusiveness, that al- 
though others might admire and esteem him, still 
there was one person who loved him. 

It was Dr. King’s way once or twice in the month 
to drop in to see the Ransoms, eat the evening 
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meal with them, and afterwards have a talk with 
the lawyer in his dingy, stuffy old study. He 
happened to do this a night or two after his con- 
versation with Milicent. He liked Mrs. Ransom’s 
housekeeping, and if her conversation did not cheer 
him, neither did it irritate. To-night Dr. King and 
Mr. Ransom had already talked a great deal about 
Holladay, — the lawyer, if offering very little origi- 
nal matter, showing a vast receptiveness for any- 
thing that could be told about that individual. 

“I must confess,” said Dr. King, after summing 
him up as a capital fellow, “ that 1t seems to me 
almost immoral for a man like Holladay to be able 
to go on doing just what he pleases.” 

“T told him so,” said Mr. Ransom thoughtfully. 

“T was always on the point of asking him,” said 
Dr. King, “ only somehow I never actually put the 
question, why he had never married.” 

Mr. Ransom’s fingertips pressed together, seem- 
ing to keep time to an imaginary tune; then he 
said very slowly, with a pause after each word : — 
_ “ He told me he had been married — not happily.” 

“His wife is dead, I suppose?” gasped Dr. 
King. 

“‘Dead to him.” 

Mr. Ransom’s manner, and the silence which 
followed, would seem to have ended the subject. 
After a time Dr. King observed, “The cleverest 
men seem not invariably to make the wisest mar- 
riages.”’ 
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Mr. Ransom then proceeded to give his ideas. 

«A man ought not to be the sport of fate, but he 
often is, and his marriage is purely an accident.” 

Dr. King, as well as the lawyer, found something 
to muse over in this speech. Then Mr. Ransom 
went on, ‘“ Marriage is a subject on which we all 
have a good many theories, only a few of which it 
is possible to put into practice.’ Dr. King seemed 
not a little interested. 

‘“‘ Hach one of us, I take it,” Mr. Ransom pur- 
sued, always with the same moderate air, “each 
one of us is composed of a dozen different men.” 

Dr. King began to rally his powers. 

* And do you mean me to infer that each man in 
us, if he could, would have a different wife?” 

“T could hardly say that,” said Mr. Ransom ; 
“perhaps the wisest course would be to analyze the 
different feminine ideals and decide which would 
answer best the requirements of a rational being.” 

The subject loomed up. Dr. King began to 
count off on his fingers ten possible wives: a rich 
wife; a beautiful wife; a wife who talked delight- 
fully ; a wife who was a good housekeeper, who 
was a capital cook; a wife who would go off with 
him on walking tours; a wife who always stayed 
at home. But his imagination failed. 

*‘T confess I am limited in my ideas,” he said. 

“T have thought of these matters a good deal,” 
observed Mr. Ransom. “I have been married 
more than forty years, and I have observed that 
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what one craves at one stage of one’s existence be- 
comes wholly out of the question at another stage 
of existence ; sometimes utterly annihilates itself 
and becomes simply absurd.” 

“T think I understand what you mean,” said Dr. 
King. 

“ At the end of the infinite search for happiness,” 
pursued Mr. Ransom, ‘a man is apt to find him- 
self clinging most closely to those qualities in 
women which give him personally and individually 
most comfort. To begin with, say he had desired 
a handsome wife, a highly intellectual wife, a be- 
witching wife, constantly in a flutter, like a butter- 
fly; now as to beauty, marriage is so entirely a 
spiritual tie that even after a year of married life 
what a man sees in his wife is not her beauty but 
the essence of the heart and soul which make them- 
selves apparent in her.” 

Dr. King was trying to fit these remarks to Mrs. 
Ransom, good creature. 

“As for your clever women,” Mr. Ransom pro- 
ceeded, “the cleverer a woman is the less able is 
she to see things from a rational point of view. I 
mean, that is, from a man’s point of view. It is 
of no use to try to put matters to her in a clear 
and convincing light, for no clever woman is acces- 
sible to argument. What a man likes, Dr. King, 
in the woman who is to pour him out his coffee at 
breakfast morning after morning is a consistent 
attitude of adoration.” 
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“I think I agree with you,” said Dr. King, with 
instant conviction. ‘ What you say seems reason- 
able and just.” | 

‘Domestic life,” pursued Mr. Ransom, “is so 
intimate, so exclusive, so intensely personal, that 
without a basis of enduring affection on the wo- 
man’s part, there must result tedium or worse. I 
have lived more than forty years with Mrs. Ran- 
som, and there has been no day in all that time 
when I have not felt that her sole wish was to make 
me comfortable and happy. With one single wish 
the mind is perhaps apt to be a little overweighted, 
and she has probably at times made her appreci- 
ation of her husband a little too apparent, but from 
my individual point of view, Dr. King, I could not 
wish her to be different.” 

Dr. King, going back to his lonely room, could 
not but reflect upon this conversation. He knew 
very well that when he approached Milicent his 
knees turned to water, his hands fell limp to his 
sides. Hitherto he had taken it for granted that, 
the Rubicon once passed, all his courage would re- 
turn; but the infallible test Mr. Ransom had im- 
posed suggested an awful doubt. Suppose he had 
reached the sum of his felicity, suppose, to put it 
boldly, that Miss Milicent Waldo was pouring out 
his cup of coffee in the morning, and suppose that 
she did not do it in an attitude of adoration! 

Dr. King battled with this new idea for a week 
before he went to see Milicent again, and then, 
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curiously enough, he found that along with his 
hopes he had dismissed his fears of Milicent. He 
had received a letter from Holladay which furnished 
a good excuse for an afternoon visit. It was only 
a page, but that page was full of cheer. Holladay 
said he was tired of the Pacific coast already, that he 
would like to be imprisoned in the viewless winds 
that blew round Windybank. Dr. King and Mili- 
cent talked about Holladay, about the odd nature 
of the accident which had made them acquainted 
with him. Dr. King asked Milicent if she knew 
that Holladay was a married man, and was struck 
by her powers of intuition when she replied that, 
although he had not expressly said so, it had been 
obvious to her. 

‘Holladay did not seem to me like a man to 
make an unhappy guess in his search for happi- 
ness,” said Dr. King. “I should have expected 
him to go straight to the mark.” Then he blurted 
out helplessly, ‘‘ Miss Waldo, I have not been able 
to get what you told me the other day out of my 
mind.” 

“JT am glad,” said Milicent. 

“ But it has made me feel very restless,” Dr. King 
went on. “It has become such a very vital ques- 
tion, for you see I am forty-seven years old, and a 
man of my age has so much to lose and so little to 
gain in marriage.’ 

Then meeting something a little arch in her 
glance, he exclaimed in confusion, “I did not mean 
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—oh, I do not mean—what I wanted to say 
was ”’ | 

‘Of course you lose your free choice, your inde- 
pendence,” said Milicent. “Instead of being all 
alone, you have somebody to love you and care for 
you, and instead of being free to go where you 
please and do as you like, there is the tyranny of 
the domestic hearth. But then, after all, one’s 
freedom of choice is so limited in this world, be- 
cause we can only love what we love.’ And what 
becomes of our boasted independence the moment 
we are lonely? Besides, the domestic hearth is so 
comfortable!” 

“I will confess,” said Dr. King, “that I, have 
longed for the comforts of the domestic hearth. I 
sometimes think I should enjoy even its tyrannies.” 

Milicent was conscious of a sort of appeal in his 
eyes. He seemed to throw the responsibility on 
her. Fate helped her, for at this very moment 
Miss Emma Murray was ringing the doorbell, and 
presently entered in a trim little furred jacket 
over the short blue cheviot walking dress. It 
looked like a storm, she told Milicent, and as 
Cassy had a twinge of rheumatism, she had come 
to borrow a book to read aloud to her. Miss 
Emma herself always wanted a novel to help her 
through a storm, she explained to Dr. King ; when 
real life became so dull and dreary, she longed 
somehow to escape it. At such times she did not 
so much care about the new novels. She liked 
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better to read over the old ones. They reminded 
her of a lost but happy time which it was a joy to 
recall. Did Milicent happen to possess a copy of 
the ‘‘ Newcomes ”? : 

Milicent had all the works of Thackeray, and 
led the way to the book-room, followed by Miss 
Emma and Ben and Dr. King, who looked a little 
flushed and excited as he brought up the rear of 
the procession. Miss Emma eagerly clasped the 
two volumes which Milicent took from the shelves. 
Yes, the dear delightful ‘‘ Newcomes ” would carry 
her through the worst storm that ever came. 

“Don’t you think it is the most perfect love 
story in the world?” she asked Dr. King. 

‘¢ Save one,” answered Dr. King. 

With Milicent he was never up to the mark, 
with Miss Emma he was invariably up to the 
mark. 

“Save one?” repeated Miss Emma, as if a little 
mystified ; then went on to say that one hated to 
think that Clive and Ethel had to lose all those 
years which might have been so happy. These 
mistakes in life are so bitter. The only fault in 
the book is that it ends a little mistily. Of course 
Clive marries Ethel; but still it is left a little too 
much to the imagination, and one carries an ache 
in the heart, as if one missed something, for days 
and days after one has put the book down. 

Miss Emma had said all this very prettily, turn- 
ing first to Milicent and then to Dr. King. She 
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was so naive, so charming, that Milicent once or 
twice looked at Dr. King to see if he appreciated 
her. | 

“Don’t you remember,” Miss Emma, proceeded, 
“about the trip to Brighton, when Clive kissed 
Ethel in a tunnel? ” 

“So you were sure that he did kiss her,” said 
Milicent. 

Miss Emma had always felt certain of it. She 
turned to Dr. King. “ Let us ask a gentleman’s 
opinion,” she said playfully. “Don’t you think, 
Dr. King, that Clive kissed Ethel that day?” 

After all, it was not Milicent’s doing, but Miss 
Emma’s, for when her glance, roguish and arch, 
turned to Dr. King’s, the fire that she met in his 
eyes was something that consumed her little co- 
quetries. In that evocation of sympathy, swift 
and full of meaning, destiny took an enormous 
stride. 

“ Being a man myself,” said Dr. King, “I 


should say that he kissed her. I do not see how 


he could possibly have helped it.” 

After this it was a perfectly simple matter for 
Milicent to suggest that Dr. King ought to show 
Miss Emma her new path. Ben was with them, 
and Milicent stood looking after them as they 
went slowly down the long walk. The sunset 
flamed in crimson and purple, all the clouds of the 
coming storm were marshaled to add to its glory. 


The splendid colors had faded before the two re- 
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turned. Then it was so late that Miss Emma said, 
in a flutter, that she could not come in, but must 
hurry home, and Dr. King, wringing Milicent’s 
hand again and again, hastened after her. 

In spite of the fact that there had been no 
tunnel to encounter, it was evident to Milicent, 
perhaps to Miss Emma as well, that her little 
round felt hat with its ostrich feather was quite 
awry. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
A FRESH START 


IT was more than two years after Dr. King’s mar- 
riage that Reuben Holladay came back to Windy- 
bank. There had been a rumor that Mr. Ransom 
had found a satisfactory tenant for the “Stone 
Cottage,” which had stood empty for some time, 
but Mr. Ransom, who was not given to parting 
with facts too lightly, had not disclosed the name. 
One of the men who had left Windybank early in 
life to make a large fortune had returned some 
years before and had bought fifty acres along the 
river bank, intending to have a great country place. 
While the plans were being perfected, the Stone 
Cottage was built for the owner’s occasional con- 
venience, and later was to have been the lodge at 
the gate. Before even this was finished the rich 
man died. The cottage had been finished, partly 
furnished, and was offered each year for rent, but 
now for eighteen months it had stood vacant. The 
news that it was rented came just at the time when 
Emma King’s baby was born, and that event had 
been fraught with so much danger that for the 
moment nothing else was talked about. The poign- 
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ant sweetness of this deferred happiness, this late 
blossoming, moved all Windybank to its centre. 
Then when little Milicent King was three weeks 
old, at the end of a wild day in early March, a car- 
riage drove up to the Stone Cottage. All day long 
smoke had been seen rising from the chimney, and 
it was evident that some arrival was expected. 
Mrs. Sniffen had been cleaning the house, and now 
when the carriage drove up, it was Giles who ran 


out and opened the door and welcomed the occu- 


pant, who happened to be Reuben Holladay. 

“ Well, Giles,” he said, holding out his hand, 
“so we have both lived to see this day! ” 

“I am very thankful, sir,” said Giles. “I have 
never got over missing you, and oh, sir, how fine it 
is to see you on your own feet again !” 

‘No more luxury and ease for me, Giles! No 
more wheeled chairs! What good times we did 
have!” 

** Did n’t we, sir?” 

_ “And this is your mother, Giles, and has she a 
beefsteak for me?”’ 

“ That she has, sir. I said to her this very day, 
I did sir, ‘If Mr. Holladay is the same gentleman 
he used to be, when he talks about something to 
eat, what he means is a beefsteak.’ ”’ 

The door was shut, and the three went in. Hol- 
laday in his peregrinations that summer, as he 
passed and repassed had often said, “ That is the 
place I should like to settle down in, Giles.” But 
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up to the present moment he had never been inside. 
There were four rooms below and three above, and 
by the time Mr. Ransom looked in next morning, 
he found the place had been made fairly comfort- 
able. Holladay had brought with him a bale of 
rugs and draperies, and for the rest the house had 
already been sufficiently well furnished to be habit- 
able for summer tenants. 

‘“¢ All I want,” he said to Mr. Ransom, “is a bed 
to sleep on, a table to eat from, one chair to sit 
in, and a couple more to offer you and Dr. King 
when you come. Then, too, for my lazy moments 
we have contrived this divan.”’ 

If Holladay in coming back to Windybank had 
feelings to reckon with, he kept them all well in 
hand. He no longer wore the close cropped beard 
which had belonged to his convalescence. His face 
was clean shaven, except for a slight mustache. 
There was a little more gray in his hair, but still 
he hardly looked older, and his whole aspect was 
more earnest, more alive. Mr. Ransom was con- 
scious of a decision in his manner which seemed to 
show that he had transferred the problems of his 
life from passive acceptance to fighting ground. 
Mr. Ransom asked no questions. Holladay had 
written him from time to time, and had kept him 
informed of the sequence of facts in his life since 
their talk, now almost three years before. To the 
lawyer it was all a mighty maze, but he hoped it 
was not without a plan. A case like Holladay’s 
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eluded his powers of logic. He had repudiated his 
obligations, altered accepted standards, broken all 
the conventionalities of life to pieces, and yet to 
Mr. Ransom it was not so much a case of con- 
science as of fatality. He had permitted himself 
to be a waif, tossed, wrecked, stranded. Now that 
the returning billow had brought him back to 
Windybank, Mr. Ransom waited. Giles had told 
Holladay of Dr. King’s felicity. Events had 
moved in Windybank. Mr. Ransom added other 


items. Miss Hart had married, and Mr. Hart had 


been trying to do so. 
“Whom?” demanded Holladay. 
“ Oh, Miss Waldo, of course.” 


At that name Holladay’s look had concentrated . 


itself on the lawyer. 

“ How is Miss Waldo?” 

“She is well.” 

“‘ Does she know that I am here?” 

“Not from me,” said Mr. Ransom dryly. “I 
have abstained from going to see her of late.” 


It was a wonderful sort of evening that followed 
that day. In the west were great breadths of 
golden sky with jagged purple masses of vapor 
edged with gold, while in the east hung a huge rosy 
cloud which did not seem to move. Milicent had 
come out on the porch after tea, and then had felt 
reluctant to ‘go in. Ben was with her and kept by 
her side as she walked up and down. Perhaps 
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what stirred in her veins was the thought that 
spring had come again. She had been up to the 
Murray house as usual that afternoon, and Dr. 
King had said, ‘“‘ Holladay is so pleased.” 

“ Oh,” exclaimed Milicent, ‘so you wrote to him 
about the baby!” 

‘Why, don’t you know? He is here. He has 
come back to Windybank. It turns out that he is 
the man who has rented the Stone Cottage.” 

Instantly it seemed to Milicent so strange that 
Mr. Ransom had not told her the news. Nothing 
could have seemed more impossible than that Hol- 
laday was here. It startled her, troubled her so, 
that she was reduced to the necessity of saying to 
herself, ‘I wonder if I am glad.” She had be- 
come so used to the quiet monotony that the idea 
of Holladay brought chiefly a reminder that life 
could contain a thrill of feeling, and what it seemed 
to her nowadays was that any thrill of feeling must 
be mixed up with pain and disappointment. Then, 
before she had decided whether she were glad or 
sorry, a voice called to her from the gate, — 

“May I come in, Miss Waldo?” 

*¢ Oh yes, come in,” she answered. 

Holladay was beside her in a moment, and had 
seized both her hands. Ben, suspicious and jealous, 
barked aloud. 

“‘Tt¢ is really you, Mr. Holladay?” she asked. 

He laughed. 

‘“‘ Were you expecting anybody else? Mayo, for 
example ?”’ 
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“No, I was thinking of youat that moment. Dr. 
King told me you had come.” 

“Were you saying to yourself that you would be 
glad to see me?” 

“I had not got beyond the surprise.” 

“Say you are glad to see me,” he said imperi- 
ously. 

“I have grown old and quiet, and do not say 
much in these days.” 

“You have grown old, have you?” said Holla- 
day. ‘ Let’s look at you.” 7 

The door stood ajar. He pushed it wider open 
and they went in together to the south room, where 
the lamp was lighted and a fire of hickory logs 
was burning. He did look at her. Although she 
flushed under his glance she did not flinch, but 
looked back smiling. 

‘Oh, you have grown old and quiet, have you?” 
he said, and if she had been in the way of having 
him flatter her, she might have found something in 
his words which suggested quite a different mean- 
ing. Then he glanced around the room. 

“T have thought of you here,” he said. “Tt all 
looks so pleasant; you have not changed anything 
since I was here.”’ 

“ Nothing will be changed here as long as I live.” 

“Suffer a sea-change now and then,” he was 
quick to say. ‘One wants the rich, the strange. 
But I am glad to find you unchanged. I came to 
see you first.” 
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As he sat down opposite her at the fire, Milicent 
accused herself of a lack of candor. In doubt 
whether she was glad to see Holladay? Nothing 
had ever seemed so easy, pleasant, natural. All 
sorts of subjects crowded into her mind that she 
longed to talk about. 

“I came to see you first,” he repeated presently, 
“and before I say anything else, I wish to end all 
possible mystification about myself. I wish to make 
everything clear and definite. When I was in 
Windybank before, I had a glimpse of a possible 
life. Ever since I have had a desire to come back 
here and live.” 

‘“‘ And now you have come?” 

She would have added more, but he made a little 
gesture. His eyes fell as he spoke. 

‘“¢ When I was here before I was married ; at least 
I had a wife, and she was alive. Now she is dead.” 

Again Milicent would have spoken, but again he 
made that gesture. 

“ Let me say this. My married life had been a 
curious history. I had forgiven much, too much, 
but — many things had happened. We had parted 
irrevocably. She supposed that I was dead. When 
I left Windybank that summer I was determined 
to seek her out and understand something definitely 
about her. I did find her, and I found that she 
needed me, needed some one who would care for 
her. She had been very ill, obliged to undergo an 
operation.” 
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He shuddered, hesitated, then went on. 

‘“‘ And she lived in dread — in dread — in dread. 
I could help her. I did help her. She had money, 
but she needed companionship and care. I took 
her to San Francisco, where she could have the best 
advice, and she lived until the end of last October. 
Then without too much suffering she died.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Holladay!” 

‘No, do not pity me. Do not sympathize with 
me. I tried to be something to her. I tried to be 
as good to her as you had been to me, but of course 
I could not be that. I wanted to tell you all this. 
When I was here before I left too much unsaid. 
That night in the garden I felt like an impostor, 
all over spots. Now I wish to start fair. It is as 
if I had died and been resurrected. I am not the 
fellow I was. Don’t condemn me for his faults.” 

“TI have thought very kindly of you,” said Mili- 
cent. ‘If I had any suspicions about the past, it 
was that you had been unhappy. One does not 
very soon get over having been unhappy. You 
look to me a little different. I cannot tell if it is 
older or younger.” 

‘Older, you may be sure, older.” 

He had thrown off his overcoat when he came in. 
As he sat she saw his face half in firelight and half 
in lamplight against the carved back of the chair. 
It was the same face which had haunted her, 
troubling her consciousness. Afterwards his beard 
had changed him. Now his features disclosed them- 
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selves well cut, and his mouth full of decision. In 
those convalescent days he had dressed in summer 
fashion, and with something almost a little fantastic 
in his shirts of pale silk, his turned-down collars, 
and his bright sashes! Now, in his dark tweeds, 
he looked slim, lithe, alert. Anywhere she would 
have recognized the slight droop of his head and 
the unusual calm and composure of his manner, 
contrasting with the fire of his eyes. 

“There is a delicate, insidious fragrance in this 
room,” he said presently, ‘‘ something that seems 
to soothe my restless, homeless spirit.” 

‘“‘ It is from the rose jars,” said Milicent. 

He looked around and saw that a tall Delft jar 
stood just at the angle of the fireplace. He turned, 
_ took off the cover, and buried his face in it. 

“Did you make it, Miss Waldo?” he asked. 
“You must teach Giles and me to make pot- 
pourri.” 

“Yes, I will teach you. Vivien and I made this 
last summer.” 

“Oh, Vivien!” He turned and gave her a droll 
look. ‘* How is she? Married?” 

“ Yes, Vivien was married last fall.”’ 

“To Whitehouse of course?” 

“Oh yes. Tom was promoted to a fairly good 
position, and his father gives him an income be- 
sides, and they live in a little house on Eighty- 
sixth Street.” 

“I suppose you go and visit them? ” 
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“No, I never go away. Isave up a little, think- 
ing that at some future time I may want to go to 
Europe. But Ben would be too unhappy. I could 
not go away and leave Ben.” 

Ben had roused at the mention of his name, and 
Holladay bent forward and patted his head. 

“‘ How about Mayo? Married, I hope.” 

No, Hugh had not married, but little Selma 
Meyers had. She had lost her place on the 
“Dawn.” Just when she believed that she was 
carrying all before her, the prize of victory was 
snatched from her hand. Mr. Grainger after flat- 
tering her talent had grown tired of her and had 
dismissed her, saying she only made mistakes. So 
she had married George Haddon. 

“ Mr. Grainger wrote asking me if I were ready 
to come back,” said Milicent. 

Holladay looked at her but said nothing, and 
presently rose to go. 

“What shall you do here?” she asked. And 

his answer was, “ You will see.” 
_ He came very often and talked a great deal about 
his housekeeping. Mrs. Sniffen had run the house 
for a day or two, but hereafter was to come only 
twice a week, and he and Giles had settled down 
to bachelor comfort. 

“J never could understand all the talk about the 
difficulties of housekeeping,” he said. ‘It strikes 
me it is quite simple. I just say to Giles, ‘I will 
have a cup of coffee,’ and he brings it.” 
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“Good coffee?” asked Milicent, as if incredu- 
lous. 

“Coffee of the most excellent sort,” answered 
Holladay. “If I had not learned how to make 
coffee in all my wanderings, I should have learned 
nothing. Let me tell you how it is made. Pour 
a little cold water on a tablespoon of coffee ground 
fine, and stir it up with an egg. Put this near 
enough to the fire to come slowly to a boil, and 
then pour in half a cup of boiling water and let it 
boil two minutes, then dash in a little cold water 
and set it away. Bring it back to the fire and let 
it boil up again. Giles knows he must do it ex- 
actly in this way or die, and he loves his life.” 

“I make coffee in quite a different way,” said 
Milicent, “and it never boils.” 

Then they discussed the burning question of 
which way was the better. 

“ Perhaps,” said Holladay, “if you were to make 
acup of coffee for me and I one for you, that 
would settle the question. I consider that not to 
have tasted a cup of my coffee is not to have tasted 
one of the joys of existence. Don’t you long for a 
cup of coffee at this moment ?” 

“Do you?” inquired Milicent. 

“T certainly do.” 

Mrs. St. George did not object to their invasion 
of her kitchen. She had always been curious 
about Holladay. He had always had a word for 
her while he was in the wheeled chair, and now 
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that he was himself again, she had no small interest 
in seeing what manner of man he turned out to be. 

“ But it seems to me,” said Holladay to Mrs. St. 
George, as his eyes roamed about the kitchen, 
*“‘ that your things shine.” 

“ Yes, my things do shine,” said Mrs. St. George. 
“‘ Your things don’t, I suppose.” 

‘‘ Somehow their glitter has not caught my eye 
yet,” said Holladay, “but it will. I shall order 
Giles to make everything shine. The Categorical 
Imperative, once accepted, does not let one slumber 
nor sleep. I thought housekeeping was easy, but 
I now perceive that it is very difficult.” 

“T wonder, now, how you do keep house, Mr. 
Holladay,” said Mrs. St. George tentatively. 

‘“‘ After I have had my cup of coffee and bit of 
toast and an egg in the morning,” said Holladay, 
“Giles cleans up. That is, I suppose he cleans up. 
When I want him he is generally sitting on the 
back steps. I call to him when it finally comes into 
my head that I shall need some dinner, and say, 
‘Giles, I shall want a beefsteak, a potato, and a 
head of lettuce, also a cup of coffee at two o’clock.’ 
Then he goes to market, brings things home, and 
cooks them. I am too busy arranging my books in 
these days to care about anything else. You would 
not suspect me of having a library, I suppose, Mrs. 
St. George? After you have tasted my coffee you 
will suppose that I ama French cook in disguise.” 

“T always thought, Mr. Holladay,” said Mrs. 
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St. George, “that you were somebody in disguise. 
It would not surprise me in the least bit to hear 
that you were a British nobleman.” 

Holladay had flushed to his hair, but he laughed. 

“Why so, Mrs. St. George?” 

“ You do not seem to look just like other people. 
I cannot tell just what it is, but you are different 
from other people. You are like somebody I have 
heard about or read about or dreamed about.” 

“Tam not a British nobleman,” said Holladay. 
“Would that I were; but I am a capital cook, am 
I not, Miss Waldo?” 

His coffee was delicious. But then so, too, was 
Milicent’s. Nevertheless, in this way intimacy 'grew. 
Holladay arranged his books and then set about 
making a garden. He needed a great deal of ad- 
vice about that garden from everybody in Windy- 
bank. Dr. King and he had resumed their old 
friendship, and Holladay and Milicent had stood at 
the baby’s christening. There was not much more 
money at the Murray house than there had been 
before, but all the sweetness of life and hope had 
come back to the place, and the two great empty 
parlors were full of music. Emma as wife and 
mother had grown pretty and young again. She 
had always believed that beautiful things were 
going to happen to her, and now all that she had 
dreamed of had come to pass. 

“JT have not got over the surprise of it yet,” 
Dr. King confided to Holladay. “I was more 
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than half hypnotized into it, but it has all turned 
out > — 

‘“‘ Radiantly,” said Holladay. 

‘Miss Waldo is a wonderful woman,” proceeded 
Dr. King. “I never could have managed this 
without her. It was she who taught me how to 
live.” 

“¢ So you lay it all to Miss Waldo?” 

“‘T needed ballast,” said Dr. King. “She made 
me feel that the moment I saw her. I had got on 
and had managed to keep afloat, but I had not 
made port. She helped me.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE DREAM OVER 


HoitiapDay had come back to Windybank with 
one definite intention, and that was to marry Mili- 
cent. A man’s resolution can be a very strong, 
even a brutal thing. Holladay possessed a strong 
will, and at times in his life had been capable of 
feeling a fierce joy in his ability to carry out an 
almost reckless line of action. Simply to say that 
he was in love with Milicent would be to express 
only half his feeling for her. She represented to 
him what was his own, something of which fate 
had defrauded him, but which, repossessed, would 
give him back his birthright. She could restore 
the glamour of his childhood, his belief in the worth 
of things, his old feeling for life. He confessed 
that he had needed bitter tonics, — all the ugli- 
ness, the pain, the aching suspense of his experi- 
ence. He had gone on without feeling that life 
was of any particular use, had accepted facts as 
he found them with the dreariest pessimism. 

But Milicent’s different influence had pulled him 
up short. Three years before it would have been 
driveling impertinence to say a word of what he 
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felt. Now he was free to speak. Still he did not 
speak in April, nor in May, nor in June, nor in 
July. The situation held limitless possibilities 
still when August came in. 

More than once while she was nursing him, three 
years before, he had seen Milicent at a white heat 
of feeling, when the whole woman was fused, as it 
were, into a fire of sympathy, of pity, of eagerness 
to help him, which had penetrated, warmed, re- 
stored him like a cordial. There was virtue in her 
touch. She was not cold, that heknew. He would 
not let himself believe that all the feeling she had 
shown him then had been mere commiseration. 
The impression thus created, that Milicent could 
love, remained. Although nowadays she was calm, 
composed, although everything in her manner 
seemed remote from intensity of feeling, still Hol- 
laday, in a quick vision, could remember the sweet- 
ness of something different, and after a good many 
failures in his attempts to overcome this equilib- 
rium, he still believed that if he were the man who 
deserved to win her, he could breathe upon that 
coldness, vitalize it, raise it to blood heat again. 
He was not afraid, — still he had waited. 

He found her at Dr. King’s one evening in 
August. She had been there to tea, and afterwards 
had sat in the twilight holding the baby in her 
arms. The little creature was in her nightclothes, 
and Milicent fondled the little pink toes-in her 
hands and leaned down and kissed them. After 
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Emma had taken the baby upstairs, Dr. King had 
played for a while, and then when she was to go 
home, Holladay accompanied her, and asked at 
the gate if he might come in for a while. It was 
moonlight. The lamp was not lighted. They sat 
down in the hall just inside the doorway. At first 
Milicent had talked, then, finding that he did not 
seem in a mood to answer, she too sat silent. 

She had asked once if he were writing nowadays, 
and he had simply said, ‘* No.” 

Where she sat it was bright with the moonlight. 
He was in the shadow. Finally he spoke out of 
the semi-obscurity as if there had been no hiatus. 

_“ No, I do not write nowadays. I only wrote 
for money, and since my wife’s death my property 
has come back into my own hands. Still, —I think 
the fact is I’m feeling life too much at present to 
wish to try to describe it.”’ 

‘*‘ You are enjoying your garden, I suppose,” said 
Milicent. “I know very well how absorbed one 
can be in one’s garden.” 

“‘ Tt is not wholly my garden,” said Holladay. 
He sat quietly looking at her for a time in silence. 
“Don’t you know the reason I came back?” he 
asked presently. ‘I came back with just one 
thought and one object, and that was to ask you 
to be my wife! ” 

Even if he could not see her face clearly, he 
could see, as it were, a thrill run through her. 
Her hands fluttered in her lap. The tremor com- 
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municated itself to Ben. He felt something, and 
sat up on his haunches between them as if on guard, 
looking inquisitively first at Milicent and then at 
Holladay, who went on: — 

“I do not say anything about the feelings I had 
for you three years ago. They belong to the old 
dispensation. You were out of my reach. Now I 
am free, and presumptuous though it may be, my 
first thought is to ask you to marry me.” 

Milicent had turned very restless, 

“No, no,” she said, “it is impossible. It is 
wholly out of the question.” 

‘It is the only question,” said Holladay. 

She could not see his face at all. She could only 
imagine him smiling, sure of himself. She made 
herself remember clearly those days at Windy- 
bank, after she came back from nursing him, when 
her whole consciousness had received a wound, 
when she felt humiliated that she had been car- 
ried away by a feeling to which she gave no name 
but mere sympathy, but which had been some- 
thing more, and which made her feel as if she 
had lost half of herself. And what had twisted 
the knife in that inner consciousness had been the 
infinite ease with which he had cut the Gordian 
knot. He had not fumbled. The situation had 
suddenly and by her fault become impossible, ana 
it was he who had ended it. A woman canbe 
very proud at times, and where Holladay was con- 
cerned, Milicent was proud. 
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“No, it is not a question at all between us,” 
Milicent now said, asserting herself. “ Don’t think 
I do not appreciate the honor you do me.” 

“ Appreciate the honor I do you! Good God!” 
interposed Holladay. “ Do you dislike me as much 
as that?” 

“ I do not dislike you at all. Quite the contrary. 
But I am not going to marry anybody, and I do 
not like to have our pleasant acquaintance spoiled 
by ” — 

“ You told me once before that you were not go- 
ing to marry anybody,” he broke in, “and I was 
glad then. It put me in a rage to think that other 
men were daring to think of winning you. ‘I had 
to hold a tight rein upon myself. Now I am free 
to turn to you, and I turn to you. Don’t say you 
don’t care.” | 

She did not speak. 

‘“‘Can’t you trust me a little?” he demanded. 

“Qh, I trust you,” she murmured. “ It is not 
that. Why must it be supposed that a woman at 
my age wishes to marry, that there is something 
inhuman in her complete indifference to— Why 
cannot one understand that her life is complete ?” 

“ Because it is not complete,” said Holladay. 
“T love you infinitely. I love you so much that 
life without you is insupportable to me, and either 
you love me — love me absolutely — or you do not 
eare for me at all.” 

She laughed slightly. 
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‘“‘ That is nonsense,” she said. ‘“ There is a time 
in life when romance is over, and I have reached 
that time.” 

“Well, I am five years older than you,” said 
Holladay, “and I am trembling all over with ro- 
mance or what you will. J am forty-two years old, 
and so far I have missed everything. I long for 
the repose, the comfort, the strength of a companion- 
ship like yours. Have n’t you seen, and have n’t 
you felt, that when I am with you everything is dif- 
ferent to me? And Milicent, I could have sworn 
—I could have sworn that sometimes you cared — 
for — me.” 

All her emotions rushed back at the thrill of this 
speech, and seemed to gather and clamor around 
the citadel. . 

“T do care for you, I care for you very much, 
Mr. Holladay, as a friend.” 

“Oh, a friend,” said Holladay. “ Was it only 
as a friend you carried me through that bitter ex- 
perience? Have you forgotten it all?” 

“T have forgotten nothing,” she said quietly. 
“If I did you any good I am thankful.” 

He started back as if stung by her tone. The 
whole man seemed to contract. He mused a mo- 
ment and then burst out : — 

“Of course you saw the worst of me, but after 
all it is something to have had a glimpse of a man 
at his worst — when he has gone down into hell.” 

“Oh, at your worst,” cried Milicent, “I liked 
and admired you, Mr. Holladay.” 
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‘* Then in God’s name, what is it?” demanded 
Holladay. “If you are not afraid of my turning 
out some sort of a scamp, why is it that you put 
on this icy look and demeanor? Ask Mr. Ransom 
about me. He knows everything from the time I 
was born.” 

“‘T have no doubt about you, Mr. Holladay. I 
like you exceedingly.” 

“ Well, that is better than nothing,” said Holla- 
day. ‘I will take you on those terms most will- 
ingly.” And he laughed. 

This laughter relieved the tension. To have be- 
lieved him to be altogether deeply in earnest must 
have troubled her. Now she could rally to her aid 
a triumphant sense of maintaining inviolate her 
coolness and composure. She had not been one to 
fall in love, nor had she ever been moved by the 
appeals of love. Nevertheless a woman’s instinct 
is not easily at fault, and she seemed to detect in 
him a tone as if it were all half a joke. She did 
not answer. 

“You might as well,’ he went on with the same 
manner he had often used when he was ill, made 
up of roguish wheedling and ecajolery. “I want 
you for my wife, and I never intend to give up the 
hope of winning you. If you refuse me to-night, 
I shall ask you again next week. If you refuse me 
then, a fortnight hence. You cannot escape me 
unless ”’ — something trembled in his voice — “ un- 
less there is some other man you like better than 
me.” | 
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Milicent moved back her chair a little. 

“It will be of no use,” she said, “to torment 
me. I am no coqguette.” 

Ben had followed the conversation with a sense 
of there being something momentous behind their 
words. Now as Milicent stirred, probably with a 
feeling of relief that something was going to hap- 
pen, he lifted his paw and brought it down on her 
lap. Without thinking, she took it between her 
two hands and caressed it. Instantly Holladay was 
on his knees beside her. He snatched her hands 
away from the dog and put one on his cheek and 
one on his hair, and for one mute instant held them 
there, looking up at her, his face showing white and 
eager in the moonlight. 

Ben growled. 

“‘ He is jealous and so am I,” said Holladay. 

It had all passed like a flash. The daring of it, 
the boyish absurdity of it, half disarmed Milicent, 
but she rose. 

“ Good-night, Mr. Holladay,” she said, and went 
straight into the book-room and shut the door. 


Just six days later Holladay came to the house 
again about four o’clock in the afternoon. Mr. and 
Mrs. Gentry had been staying with Milicent, but 
after lunch had gone on to Newport. Milicent 
had accompanied them to the train, then had re- 
turned about half an hour before. It happened, 
however, that Mrs. St. George had not heard her 
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come in. Thus when Holladay rang the bell and 
asked for Miss Waldo, he was told that she was 
away but would probably soon be back. He said 
he would wait, and sat down on the veranda. Mili- 
cent had heard, and was in a little doubt what to 
do. Naturally those six days had not passed with- 
out her encountering Holladay. Indeed, she had 
inevitably asked him to come in and see her uncle. 
It would in any case have been impossible for 
Milicent to forget what had happened, but his 
manner left her no option. His eyes tormented 
her. His talk amused while it half disconcerted 
her. Perpetually something cropped up that had 
a meaning for her ears. He intended, it was clear, 
to spare her nothing. His consideration for her 
did not take that shape. Accordingly, to-day, 
when she discovered that she could avoid seeing 
him, she decided not to proclaim her presence. 
After a time he would tire of waiting and then go. 
She heard him walking up and down. She had 
checked her own restlessness as best she might. 
As she sat trying to decide what was her duty, it 
suddenly occurred to her that she had been too 
easy with Holladay. She had not made her de- 
cision clear. The best plan, perhaps, would be for 
her to accept her aunt’s invitation to Newport for 
a month. They had promised her that she could 
be as quiet as she liked, and little as she had been 
inclined to give up her own life, perhaps it was the 
best way to put an end to this absurd, this impos- 
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sible dilemma. Here for almost an hour she had 
sat, afraid to move, — breathing almost stealthily, 
lest he should hear her. Scorning such weakness, 
deciding that it was the best plan to disclose her 
presence, she walked out into the hall, intending 
to descend. Pausing, she glanced over the balus- 
ters and looked down. She could see Holladay 
standing in the doorway, his back turned to her. 
All at once he wheeled about, and as if with no 
object except to get rid of his restlessness, he 
walked across the hall, as he did so passing his 
hand along the wainscoting of the panels under 
the stairs. Presently he came to the place where 
the picture of Waldo Lovering hung. This picture 
he took from its nail, held it in a good light, and 
looked at it as if with some curiosity. Then with 
a little thrust, which gave the unmistakable sign 
of his being familiar with the place, he sharply 
hit the panel, which at once flew open. Into this 
recess he thrust his hand, and brought out one 
article after another, at which he glanced, evidently 
chuckling with laughter. 

At this very moment afternoon callers came up 
the steps and rang the doorbell, and what Milicent 
did was to walk straight down the stairs to meet 
them. What became of Holladay she was not 
quite sure, but probably he had walked out by the 
back door. These callers were succeeded by others, 
and it was past six o’clock when she was once more 
free. By that time what she had seen she hardly 
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knew. Already the surprise, the bewilderment, the 
incredibility of her brief experience, seemed like a 
dream. Left alone, she walked along the hall and 
stood looking. Holladay had retreated so hastily, 
that although he had closed the panel, he had not 
rehung the picture, and it lay face downwards 
on the piano. As she stood there wondering, half 
blinded with a sudden understanding, Mrs. St. 
George came through the hall. 

‘Miss Waldo,” she said, “I want to ask you a 
question.” 

“‘ Very well,” said Milicent. 

“Ifa thing is true would you rather know it, 
although it hurts you, or would you rather live on 
with something that is pleasant but is nothing but 
a lie?” 

Milicent turned to her. 

“T prefer to know the truth,” she said. 

And she felt that this uncertainty in her mind 
was what Mrs. St. George was going to clear up. 

“ Well,” said Mrs. St. George, “that Mr. Hol- 
laday is just your cousin Waldo Lovering —no- 
body else in the wide world.” 

Milicent drew a deep breath. 

“ T thought so,” she said. 

“Thought so,” echoed Mrs. St. George, “you 
thought so?” 

‘“‘ The whole truth came over me this afternoon 
when I saw him open this panel,” said Milicent. 
She spoke very quietly. “I had no time to 
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moment.” 

She had grown pale to the lips, and sat down in 
one of the high-backed chairs. 

“What seems to me strangest of all,” she mur- 
mured, “is that I did not know it all the time.” 

“But he is so changed,” said Mrs. St. George 
sharply. “ He is as different as can be from the 
boy I knew, although now and then the old spirit 
looks out. It is in his laugh, too, in his voice 
sometimes, and in all his little ways. And then 
his eyes! I waited an hour; then I was just com- 
ing out to see if he had gone away, when he turned 
and came back into the hall. He had a sort of 
trouble in his face, and he stood for a moment 
looking at Mrs. Lovering’s picture, and he drew 
down his hand over the face just like this.” 

Mrs. St. George repeated the gesture on the 
portrait. 

“Next he went straight like one who knows it 
all, opened the panel, and then it all flashed over 
me.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
“ GRANT ME MY HEAVEN NOW ”’ 


THERE can be no secret about facts that have long 
since passed into history, and everybody, at least 
in Windybank, knows that Milicent Waldo married 
her cousin Waldo Lovering, and that three children 
were born to them, and that they have lived in the 
old Lovering place for almost ten years. The 
whole story is often recounted, and not a few peo- 
ple like to tell how all Windybank was excited 
and moved at the time of the wedding, which came 
off about the middle of October of that year, when 
the bridegroom gave his vows at the altar, and 
his voice, clear and resonant, resounded through 
the whole choir and nave of St. Paul’s, saying, “ I, 
Waldo, take thee, Milicent, to be my wedded 
wife.” Then instantly there had been a whisper, a 
murmur, an exclamation, almost a cry, rising above 
the rest of his words and of Dr. Merriman’s. The 
marvelous and the unexpected had happened. But 
it was curious how, after the first shock, the clearest 
light instantly flashed into everybody’s conscious- 
ness. How could there ever have been any doubt 
on the subject? The secret had been only that of 
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a face behind a veil, out of which it had peeped tan- 
talizingly. A Lovering come back to Windybank 
and not be recognized? The thing was clearly 
impossible. The trouble had been that he had 
come back in so odd a way that the accident to his 
ankle had been the matter chiefly in everybody’s 
thoughts. John Gentry had given the bride away, 
but Mr. Ransom stood beside them when Waldo 
Lovering led his bride down the aisle. At the 
church door there was a regular ovation. 

But between Milicent’s feelings on her wedding 
day and her feelings when she discovered that her 
cousin Waldo was alive, acurious gap existed. At 
Mrs. St. George’s words it was as if a thousand fine 
tapers of illumination lighted up the whole story. 
Milicent was ready to believe that from the first 
moment she had felt the tie of habit, of blood. 
Instantly she had longed to see her cousin and had 
sent for him. But Holladay’s errand that after- 
noon had been to bid her good-bye for a fortnight. 
His old friend Dickinson, with his brother, had 
stopped at Windybank on their yacht, to ask him 
to accompany them on a cruise to Bar Harbor. 
Thus Milicent was left alone with her secret, a 
secret that was at once a creator and a destroyer. 
Her world of ideas, blown like a bubble, was bro- 
ken like a bubble. It was as well, perhaps, that 
she had this interval to think it all over. She was 
not quite ready even to tell the wonderful news to 
Mr. Ransom. 
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Naturally, being a woman, she was ready to die 
for a dogma. 

“{ will never marry him,” she would say to her- 
self, perceiving the trap, the pitfall, in the situation. 
‘“‘T never could marry him now.” 

Ah, he had been clever, he had been insidious. 
Remembering in this new revelation what a shock 
the disclosure of her personality had given him, she 
read a different meaning into that attitude of recoil. 
She confessed it to herself now,—she had loved 
him all through. She need make no mystery of 
what had been wholly human and womanly. No- 
body could ever help loving Waldo. She had loved 
him as a boy, and the recollection of his charm and 
goodness had imbedded itself in her mind and had 
quivered with the thrill of life ever since. All those 
sordid years she had been separated from him, and 
had had no time to think of him, but when she 
heard that he was dead she had mourned him. 
Now he was alive, and it made her feel rich that 
she had loved him all her life, and could go on loy- 
ing him, — thankful always that she had not made 
that supreme mistake. It was so easy now to un- 
derstand what was behind that easy, half-dominant 
attitude he had taken with her, — his perpetual half 
laughter, his sense of the irony of things, yet his 
chivalrous spirit. She could see how he had wished 
to make her every possible reparation. 

Had Holladay stayed away the whole fortnight, 
there is no telling at what state of mind and at what 
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climax of determination Milicent might not have 
arrived. She had written to Mr. Grainger asking 
if he still wished her to fill her old place. Wait- 
ing for his answer, she had walked round and round 
the house and over the place, saying to herself with 
streaming eyes that she hoped Waldo would think 
that hers had been no faithless stewardship, that 
she had wasted little, and that in passing it over to 
him— Then at the thought of passing it all over 
to him, of going her own way, — although she was so 
glad, so glad that he was alive, — although to have 
had him dead would have been to suffer the pang 
of death herself, — still there came that knot in 
her throat, that sense of being suffocated, — of hav- 
ing to sit down and let the torment pass. 

But it so turned out that in that third week in 
August, out of the brooding places of the great sea 
gathered a storm, and the Dickinsons’ yacht, being 
disabled, had to be towed into Marblehead, whence 
Holladay took the first train back to Windybank, 
and before going even to his own house, went 
straight in to see Milicent, to find out how all was 
going with her. It was between five and six in the 
afternoon, and Milicent was at her desk in the book- 
room, answering Mr. Grainger’s letter, telling him 
that she was free to go to him at once and would 
do so, when suddenly, hearing some one come in, she 
turned, then started up and stood at gaze. There 
was Holladay in a yachting suit, cap in hand, look- 
ing at her. She had so little expected to see him 
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for a week or more that now, with the bright light 
from the west streaming over him, he seemed to her 
more apparition than body. Or was it that it was 
not Holladay but Waldo her cousin, — the spirit 
she had considered departed fused into a different 
mould? Thus they stood looking at each other a 
moment. Holladay’s own mood was so ardent that 
he saw nothing surprising in Milicent meeting him 
like this. She tried to speak, but could not find 
her voice, and only stretched out her hands, mur- 
muring, ‘ Waldo, cousin Waldo.” 

At those words he was so startled that he stood 
confounded, pressing his hands to his feiss She 
came a little nearer. 

“Tt is Waldo, is n’t it?” she whispered again. 

He caught her hands and said between tears and 
laughter : — 

“Oh yes, I’m Waldo, I’ve been Waldo all the 
time.” 

An emotion surpassing all he had ever felt in 
his life seized him. He caught her to his breast, 
he kissed her eyes, her hair, her ears, her forehead, 
crushing her to himself with a force that made 
her feel like a mere leaf in the whirlwind, but 
still a leaf in which something defiant throbs and 
revolts. With a little cry she put her hands 
against his breast and pushed him away. But 
still he did not release her, but held her at arm’s 
length, and she could see that his eyes were full of 
tears. 
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‘“‘ How did you know?” he now demanded. “I 
suppose old Ranny told you.” 

Then when she told him how she had made the 
discovery, he burst forth : — 

“I could not have kept it much longer. Every- 
thing of late has so taken hold of my imagination, 
it had to come out.” 

“You might have trusted me before,’’ she said 
reproachfully. 

“ Oh, trusted!” he laughed. “I have had my 
schemes,” he said. ‘I assure you I did mean to 
tell you finally, — on our wedding night, perhaps.” 

Then as she suddenly retreated from him step by 
step, he called out sharply, — 

** Milicent ! ” 

“J, too, have had my schemes,” she said. “I 
thought you would be gone another week, and then 
when you came back all would have been ready for 
you.” 

He seemed to turn her words over in his mind. 

‘“‘ Have we got to fight this thing out?” he said 
with a strange, deep glance at her. | 

“There is no fighting on my part,” said Mili- 
cent. ‘Iam so glad to pass it all over to you.” 

‘Pass it all over to me?” he said. “So that is 
what you had in your thoughts ?” 

She wished she could have had time to rehearse 
her part. She had thought it all shone before her 
distinct and clear. Now it seemed to grow intan- 
gible, and she had, as it were, to take hold of the 
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rough ends of things and convert them to her needs, 
instead of using the finished product of her resolu- 
tion with force and delicacy. | 

“I was just writing to Mr. Grainger that I can 
go back,” she said. “It is curious how things 
seem to have been shaped for me.” 

“You wish to go back to that work on the news- 
paper and leave me in possession here ?”’ 

“Yes,” she said simply. ‘Of course I have to 
look at the matter from rather a practical stand- 
point. I needed to know just where I stood, and 
to be sure of my ground. It has always seemed 
like a dream that anything here did belong to 
me.”’ | . 

Her eyes might be dim, her heart might ache, 
her limbs might almost refuse to hold her upright, 
but the spirit within her at that moment seemed 
indomitable. 

“T wish I had died, that is unless life could be 
so sweet to me, I wish I had died. I seem to be so 
terribly in the way here,” he said. 

** Waldo,” she stammered. 

He laid strong hands on her again. 

“TI ask you to love me, to love me just a little, — 
enough to bear accepting me as your husband and 
living with me here, and you answer by showing 
that you hate me. You love that fellow Mayo, you 
want to go back to him. Deny it if you can.” 

The words came roughly; each one seemed to 
scorch his throat. : 
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Milicent felt panic-stricken. She was mute. 

“You do not deny it, you do not deny it,” he 
said, with so much emotion that it made his voice 
sound strained and harsh. 

“I have denied it over and over,” she said. 
“He is nothing but an old friend to me.” 

She spoke with a smile which trembled about her 
lips, and which misled him. He uttered an excla- 
mation and retreated a step. He was angry with 
her, that was clear, but there was something she 
must say. 

“Y understand your generosity,’ she began; 
“‘you desire to marry me to end the complication. 
I understand it all, and I appreciate it. Of course 
I could not accept the sacrifice. At first there may 
be a little awkwardness, but when things take their 
course and are settled, the old feeling of our cousin- 
ship will come back, and it will count for a good 
deal in our lives.” 

He looked at her. 

“Do you mean I here and you there ?”’ 

She nodded. “I there and you here, here in the 
old place.” 

“ Let me tell you one thing,” he said, and his 
tone was desperate, grim, almost tragic, “ without 
you in this house I shall never live here one instant. 
With you as my wife, here is comfort, repose, con- 
solation for my spoiled life, for my bitter loneli- 
ness. Without you I shall quit Windybank and 
never face its recollections again. God knows it 
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was cruel enough before, but not until you send me 
from you is my life a complete failure.” 

She had sunk down into the nearest chair. She 
was trembling all over. The feeling of seeming to 
be at the mercy of events, instead of governing them 
as she ought, made her in her capriciously poised 
mood turn helpless. His tone gradually softened 
as he spoke, and he had ended almost in a whis- 
per. He waited to have her answer, but she could 
not have uttered a syllable. Her eyes met his and 
held them gently. 

‘“‘T suppose I see how it is,” he said. ‘“ I weary 
you, you want me to go.” 

He drew out his watch. 

“Why,” he said, “it is almost half past six.’ 

He walked straight toward the door, put his 
hand on the knob, turned and gave her one more 
look. Something in her expression struck him as 
curiously touched and wistful. | 

“You may like being solitary,” he said with a 
sort of bitterness, “but I do not, and it does seem 
to me, Milicent, as if you needed me just as much 
in your life as I need you.” 

He stood a moment more, looking at her. The 
door was wide open, and through the hall streamed 
the light from the rose-red arches of the sunset. 
Then suddenly it seemed to Milicent that she could 
not let him go. 

“Q Waldo, Waldo,” she tried to say, but only 
a whisper came; and to make what was inaudible 
clear, she stretched out her arms. 
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He came back swiftly, fell before her, and bowed 
his head upon her knees. After a little time she 
passed her hand over his hair, then bent her cheek 
upon it. He was so happy and at peace, — besides 
he dared not move, and so he waited. Then when 
he did look up at last, they kissed each other and 
noticed that the sunset was quite over and that the 
young moon was shining in the western sky. 
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